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PEEFACE 

TO 

THE FiEST Edition. 

Tins VOLUME is intended to be a contribution, I 
am aw}\re a very slight one, to a special branch 
of the study of our own language. It proposes to 
trace -in a popular mannc;r and for general readers 
the changes of meaning which so many of its 
words have undergone ; words which,' ^s current 
witli us as they were with our forefathers, yet 
meant something different on their lips from 
wliat they mean on ours. Of my success in 
carrying out the scheme which I had set before 
myself, it does not become me to speak, except 
to say that I have fallen a good deal below my 
hopes, and infinitely below my. desires. But of 
the scheme itself I have no doubts. I feel sure 
til at, if only adequately carried out, few works of 
the same compass could embrace matter of more 
manifold instruction, or in sC region of knowledge 
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which it wi)uld he more de^rable to occupy. In 
present condition of education in England, 
above all with "the^ preSbure upon youn^- men, 
which is ever increasing, to complete their 
education jil course at the earliest possible date, 
the number of tliose enjoying 'the inestim- 
able 'advantages, mental and moral, which more 
than any otlicr languages the Latin and the 
Greek 'Supply, must QVer be growing smaller. It 
becomes thej’efore a duty to seek elsewhere the 
best substitutes within reach for that discipline 
of the ^faculties which these languages would 
better than any other have afforded. .And I 
believe, when these two are set a^dc, our own 
languagtJ and literature' will furnish the' best 
substitutes ; which, even though they may not 
satisfy perfectly, are not therefore to be rejected. 
I am persuaded that in the decomposition, word 
by word, of small portions of our best poetry and 
prose, the compensations which we look for are 
most capable of being found ; even as I have 
little doubt that in many of our higher English 
schools compensations of the kind are already 
oftentimes obtained, Lycidaa suggests itself to 
me, in the amount of resUtance which it would 
offer, as in verse furnishing more exactly ' what 
I seek than any ‘other poem, perhaps some of 
Bacon’s Essays in prose. 
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In Buch a decomposition, to be followed by a 
reconstruction, of some small portions of a gr^t 
English Classic, matters%lmott iAnumerable, and' 
pressing on the attention from every side, would 
claim to be noticed ; but certainly not last nor 
least the chatiges in meaning which on close 
examination, would be seen to have past on ’many" 
of the words employed. It is to point out some 
of these changes; to suggest how many* more 
there may be, tliere certainly are, which have hot • 
been noticed in these pages*; to show how slight 
and subtle, while yet most real, how easil3^S**e- 
fore evading detection, unless constant vigilance 
is used, tl’icse changes often have been ; to trace 
here and tliere the progressive steps by which 
the old meaning has been put off, and tlie new 
put on, The exact road which a word haSTj-a veiled ; 
this lias been my purpose here ; and I have de- 
sired by such means to render some small assist- 
ance to tliose who are disposed to regard this as. 
a serviceable discipline in the training of their 
own minds or the minds of others. 

The book is, as its name declares, a Select 
Glossary. There would have been no difficulty 
•whatever in doubling or trebling the number of 
articles admitted into it. But my purpose being 
rather to arouse curiosity tlian fldly to gratify it, 
to lead others themselves to lake uote of changes, 
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and to account for them, rather than to take alto- 

• gather this pleasant labour out of their hands and 

•to do for them •whjit th%y could more profitably 

do for themselves, I have consciously left mucli of 
the work undone, even as unconsciously no doubt 
I havQ loft a great deal more. •At the same 
^fewn© it has not been mere caprice wliich lias in- 
duped the particular selection of words whicli has 
been iictiially mad<^? Various motives, but in 

• alifiost every case such as I could give account of 
to myself, haVe ruled this selection. Sometimes 
th(^past use of a word has been noted and com- 
pared with the present, as usefully exercising the 
mind in the tracing of minute difierenees and 
fine distinctions ; or again, as heljjful to the un- 
derstanding of our earlier autliors, and likely to 
deliver threaders of them from misapprehensions 
into which they might very easily fall ; or, once 
more, as opening out a curious chapter in the 
history of manners, or as involving some in- 
teresting piece of liistory, or some singular 
superstition ; or, again, as witnessing for the 
good or for the evil which have been un- 
consciously at work in the minds and hearts of 
those who insensibly have modified in part or 
changed altogether the meaning of some word ; 
or, lastly and mdre generally, as illustrating well 
under one aspect of another those permanent 
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laws which are everywhere aflfecting and modi- 
fying human speech. 

And as the words brought ‘fortVard have been** 
selected witli some care, and according to certain 
rules V hich have for the most part indicated their 
selection, so ^Clso has it been with the passages 
addiK^od in proof of the changes of meaning' 
which they have undergone. A principal value 
which sucli a volume as the‘;present can possess, 
must consist in the happiness with which these s 
liave b(ien chosen. Not every passage, which 
r(‘ally coni.ains evidence of the assertion jaaMe, 
will for all this serve to be adduced in proof, and 
this I hTc soutly discovered in the many which for 
one cause or another it was necessary to set aside, 
liiere are various excellencies which ought to 
meet in such passages, but which will not by any 
means be found in all. 

In th(j first place they ought to be such pas- 
sages as will tell their own story, will prove the 
point whicli they are cited to prove, quite inde- 
pendently of the uncited context, to which it will 
very often happen that many readers cannot, and 
of those who can, that the larger number will not, 
refer. They should bear too upon their front 
that amount of triuiAphant proof, which will 
carry conviction not merely to 'the student who 
by a careful observation of many like passages, 
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and a previous knowledge of what was a word’s 
prevailing use in the time of the writer, is pre- 
'T)ared to receive this conviction, but to liim also, 
to whom all this is presented now for the first 
^ime, who has no predisposition to believe, but is 
disposed rather to be incredulous in the matter. 
’Then ‘again, they should, if possible, be passages 
capable of being detached from their context 
without the necessity' of drawing a large amount 
of 'this context after them to make them in- 
telligible ; ifke trees which will endure to be 
trap ijijlan ted without carrying witli them a huge 
and cumbrous bulk of earth, clinging to their 
roots. Once more, tliey should, if possible, be 
such as^havc a certain inti’insic worth and value 
of their own, independent of their value as 
illustrative of the point in language directly to 
be proved — some weight of thought, or beauty of 
expression, or merit of some other kind, that so 
the reader may be making a second gain by tlic 
way. I can by no means claim this for all, or 
nearly all, of mine. Indeed it would have been 
absurd to seek it in a book of which the primary 
aim is quite other than that of the bringing tp- 
gether a collection of striking quotations ; any 
merit of this kind must Continually be subordi- 
nated, and, whei^e needful, wholly sacrificed, to 
the purposes more immediately in view. Still 
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tliere will be many citations found in these pages 
which, while they fulfil * the primary intention 
with which they were qiA^ted, ai^ not wanting * 
also in tTiis secondary worth. • 

In iTi>' citations I have throughout acted on the# 
principle that ^ Enough is as good as -a feast : ’ 
and that tliis same ‘ Enough,’ as the prdvert» * 
might well be completed, ^ is better than a surfeit-' 
►So soon as that earlier meanin^g, from which our 
present is a departure, or which once subsisted 
side by side with our presentf however it has now 
disappeared, has heexi sufficiently establisli^tl^ 1 
]»ave held my hand, and not brought further quo- 
tations in proof. In most cases indeed it has 
seemed desirable to adduce passages from several 
authors ; without which a susjncion may always 
remain in tlie mind, that we are bringing, forward 
the exceptional peculiarity of a single writer, 
who ewen in liis day stood alone. I do not feel 
confident that in some, though rare, instances I 
liav^e not adduced exceptional uses of this kind. 

One value I may claim for my book, that 
whatever may be wanting to it, it is with the 
Very most trifling exceptions an. entirely inde- 
pendent and original collection of passages illus- 
trative of the history of our language. Of my 
citations, I believe about a thcrusand in all, I 
may owe some twenty at the most to existing 
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Dictionaries or Glossaries, to Nares or Johnson or 
Todd or Eicliardson. lA perhaps some twenty 
cases more I have lighted upon and selected a 

Z. 

passage by one of them selected before, and have 
not thought it desirable, or have not found it 
possible, to dismiss this and choose some other 
111 ^its room. These excepted, the collection is 
entirely independent of all those which liave 
previously been made ; and in a multitude of 
cases notes uses and meanings of words wliich 
have never teen not»cd before. 

Westminstkk : May 2 $, 1859. 
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Abandon. ‘ Baiin,’ a worcf* common to all the 
Germanic lanppiages, and surviving in c^r ‘ hanna of'^ 
marriage/ is open proclamation. In low Latin it 
takes the forms of ‘bannus/ ‘bannnra/ edmt, or 
interdict ; while in early French we liave ‘ ban don/ 
almost always with the particle a prefixed, ‘ a ban- 
don ; * thus ‘ vendre a bandon,’ to sell by outcry. 
From this we have the Verb ‘ abandouare/* which 
ha^ passed into all the Komance languages ; it is to 
proclaim^ announce, but more often denounce, a 
bandit (‘ bandetto ’) being a denounced man, a pi*o- 
claiiiicd outlaw. Here is the point of contact 
between the present use of ‘ abandon ’ and the past. 
What you denounce, you loosen all ties which bind 
you to it, you detach yourself from it, you forsake, 
in our modern sense of the word, you ‘ abandon ’ it. 

' Blessod shall ye be whoii men shall hate you, and abandon 
your name as evil [et ejeccrint nomen vestrum taaquam malum, 
Vulg.] for the Son of lyan’s sake. — hake^ yi. 22. Rheims. 

Beggar. Madame wife, they say that I have dreamed 
And slept above some fifteen years or more. 

Lady. Aye, and the time seems thirty unto me, 

Being all this time abandoned from thy bod. • 

Shakespeabe, The Taming of the Shrew^ act i. Sc. i, 
B 



2 ' Achievement — Adamant. 

Achievement. This fuller form of the word is 
seldom if ever used now, as it was often of old,’ 
jyhere ‘ hatchment ’ is intended. 

As if a liorald in the (tchirve'nient of a king should ea’iiniit th(^ 
in(lcv.*ofum to sot his holm(‘t sideways .and dose ; not full-faced 
iUid open, as the postnrr! of direction jind eoniniand. — M ilton, 
Tetruchordon. 

. • 0 

• '*^Ac'r. The verb * to actuate ’ seems of compara- 
ti^jely late introduction into the larif^uago. The 
first e^mplc of it ^hick our Dictionaries tj:ivc is 
^ drawn from the works of the Latinist, Sir Thomas 
Browne, of Norwicli. 1 have also mot it in .leremy 
Taylor. Bui; even for** some time after ‘ actuate ’ was 
iniiMidjK'od — as late, we see, a.s Pope, — ‘ act ’ did 
oflen the work wliicl) ‘ actuate ’ alone does now. 

Within, perhaps, they hin* as prond a- Lucifer, as covetous as 
Dojuas, as falsie as .ludas, .n)«l in llic wlio](‘ couivsi^ of llioir con- 
vcrsatiort act and arc acUd,, iml hy (h vraion, but dcsip^n. — S outh, 
Sermons, 1737, vol. ii, p. 391, 

Many off?r at the <'ff(;cts of friendshi]) ; but they do not last. 
Thi>> are proinisinp; at the hoj^iniiinfj:, hut tiny fail and jade and 
t iro iiiilie yirosecutioii. I'or most })coplc in the world are acted 
by levity and humour, and by strange and irrational changes. — 
Id, ih, vol. ii. p. 73. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul. 

PopK, Essat/ on Man, ep. 2. 

Adamant. It is difficult to trace the exact 
motives which induced the transferring of this 
name to the lodestone ; but it is common enough in 
our best English writers, thus in Chaucer, Bacoi^ and 
Shakespeare ; as is ‘ aimant ’ in French, and * iman ’ 
iu Spanish. See ‘Diamond,’ and the art. ‘Adamant’ 
ill Aj^tpetidix A to the Dictionary of the Bible, 



Admiral. 3 ' 

’ Kigftt as an adamant ywis 
Can drawen to bim subtelly 
The yron that is laid tlitToby, 

So draweth fiikos heartsiywis 
Silver and gold that yeven is. 

CiiAUCJin, liomaant of the Ii9,s(, 1182. 

Demetrius. Ueiico, get tlioo gone, and followijne no mor^. 

Jlelomx. Yew draw me, yon hard-hearted adamant \ 

And yet you draw not iron, for my heart * 

Is true as steel. 

SHAiiKsi*KAiii<:, Mhhvmmvr KighC s Driam^ act i. 

If you will liave a young»iuan fo®^»ut liis travel in tHth* room, 
nlien be sluyelli in oneeily or town, let bim change his lodgii>' 
Iroin one end and i)art of the towji to anotlii'i*,* which is a grt^. 
adamant of acquaintance. — J{AcoN,•^*,w^^', iS. 

Admit? A L. M'liis was a tiilo oft on j^iven in tlio 
soventoontli eoniury to tlio and loading 

vessel in a fl(iot ; the ‘ adniii al-galley ’ 
iaredCs Li res) calls it. * • 

(to Tlardolph). Thou art our admiral \ thou bcarcst 
the lantern in II10 poop— but ’lis the nose of thee * thou art the 
knight of tile Burning Lamp. — iSuakksj’Jca itE, i lletirt^ IJ\, net 
iii. sc. 3. 

Lincoln spake what ■w'as fit for comfort, and did what lie w.is 
able- for retlrcss. He looked like the lunthorii in the admiral, Ity 
w'hich tile rest of the fleet did steer their course. — H acket, J.x/c 
of Arvhhishoii Williams, part. ii. p. 143. 

Ilis sjxjar - to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of sonic gyoat ammiral, were biit a wand — 

Jie w'aJked with, to supjiort uneasy steps 
Ox’er the burning marie. 

Miltox, Paradise Lost, b. i. 

Th<i admiral of the Spanish Armada was a Blemish ship. — 
11 aw'e.ixs, Oosermtion^i. 6:c., 1622, p. 9, 

ii2 



4 ' Admire — Alchymy. 

f Admire,^ It now always implies to wonder 

Admirable, ‘ with a/pproval \ but was by no means 

Admiration. J restrained to this wonder m horuvm 
< ^ 
partem of old. 

Neither is it to be admired that Henry [the Fourth], who was 
a wise as well as a valiant prince, should be pleased to have the 
greatest wit of those times in his interests, and to be the trumpet 
of his praises. — D ryden, Vrrface to the Fabhs. 

• « / «n • 

Let none admire 

. That riches grow in hell ; that soil may best 
lieserve the precious bane. 

Mii.ton, Faradise Losiy b. i. 

jjin man there iig nothing admirahle but his ignoraii(;o and 
weakness. — J. Taylor, Dissuasive from Dopery^ part ii. b. i. § 7. 

And I saw the woman drunken with the blood of the saints 
. . . amtNvhen I saw her 1 wondered with great admiration . — 
Dev. xvii. 6. Authorized Version. 

Alchymy. By this we always understand now the 
pretended art of transmuting other metals into gold ; 
but it was often used to express itself a certain mixed 
metal, whigh having the appearance of gold, was yet 
mainly composed of brass. Thus tlie notion of false- 
ness, of show and semblance not borne out by reality, 
frequently underlay the earlier uses of the word. 

As for thosa gildings and paintings that were in the palaco 
of Alcyna, though the show of it wore glorious, the substance ot 
it was dross, and nothing but alchymy and cosenago. — Sir J. 
Harinoton, a brief Allegory of Orlando Furioso. 

Wheroupon out of most deep divinity it was concluded, that 
they should not celebrate the fuicrament in glass, for the brittle- 
ness of it ; nor in wood, for the sponginess of it, which would 
suck up tho blood ; nor in alchymy ^ because it was subject lo 
rusting ; nor in copper, because that would provoke vomiting; 
but in chalices of latteft' which belike was a metal without excep- 
tion. — f^jiLBR, The Holy War, b. iii. c. 13. 
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Towards tho four winds four speedy chorubiin 
Put to their mouths the sounding alvhymy. 

Milton, Ihiradise Lost, h. ii. 

• • • 

Alhow, ‘To allow,* from the Preiich ‘ allouer,’ 

Allowance, ' and through it from the Latin** allau- 

Allowable. dare,’ and not to be confe^undod with 
another ‘allow,’ derived from another ‘edlouer,’ the 
Jjritin ‘allocare,’ had once a sense very often of fjrnHso 
or approval, which may now be said io liave departed 
from it altogether. Thus in^Cotgrave’s French and 
'EaijVsh Dictlananj, ah invahiablc witness of the 
foi’ce and meanings which words ha^atwo centurio« 
ago, ‘allow’ is rendered hf ‘alloner,’ ‘greer,’ ‘ap- 
l)rouYer,’ ‘acceptor,’ and ‘allowable’ by ‘louj^iJe.’ 

Mine <3n(‘iny, say they, is not worthy to Lave gentle words or 
deeds, being so full of malice or frowardness. Tho less ho is 
worthy, llio more art thou therefo»*e adoircd of God, and this 
more art thou commended of Olirist. — Homilies ; Against Con- 
tnifion. 

The hospitality and alms of abbeys is not altogether to be al- 
lowed, or dispraised. — Pilkington, The Burning oj BauVs, § 12. 

Truly ye bear witness that ye allow [(rwycwSo/cEiTe] thg deeds of 
your fathers. — Luke, x\. 48. Authorized Version. 

A stirring dwarf we do allowance give 
before a sleeping giant. 

Shakes PEA LIE, Troilus and Cressida, act ii. sc. 3. 

Though I deplore your schism from tho Catholic Church, yet I 
sliould bear false witness if I did not confess your decency, 
which I discerned at tho holy duty, was voiy allowable in the* 
consecrators and receivers.— Packet, TAje of Archbishop Wil- 
liams, part ii. p. 211*. 

Amiable. This and ‘ lovely ’ have been so far 
differentiated that ‘ amiable * never expresses now any 
other than moral loveliness • which in ‘ lovely ’ is 
seldom or never implied. There was a time* when 
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‘amiable’ tad no such restricted use, when it and 
‘lovely’ were absolutely synonymous, as, etymo- 
lOf^ically, they mig-ht claim^ still to be. 

Come sit thco down upon this flow’ry bod, 

Whilo I thy andahle cheeks do coy. 

* Shakespeauw, Midmmmer ISighfs JJrcam^ act iv. sc. l. 

How audalih .'ire thy tabernacles, 0 Lord of Hosts. — P.s". 
1 xxk!vwi I. Anthorizod Version. 

Hrovcs whose rich frees wept odorous gums nnd balm, 
Other** whoso fruit, bur'dshod with g(dden rind, 

Hung andahlc. Mii.ton, Varadiae Lost, b. iv. 

Amtse, ] The attempt which Coleridge makes 

Amusement, j to bring ‘amuse ’ into some connec- 
tion ^th the Muses is ceri^inly an error ; from 
whence wo have obtained the word is harder to say. 
For two suggestions about it, see Diez, WnrL d. 
lloinaih. Sprachrn, p. 236, and Frocrcdiufjs (»f ihe PJnlo- 
logical Socirlg, vol. v. p. 82. Sufficient hero to observe 
that the notion of diversion, entei*tainment, is com- 
paratively of recent introduction into tlie word. ‘ To 
finiuse ’ was to cause to muse, to occupy or engage, 
nnd in this sense indeed to diccri, the thoughts and 
attention. The quotation from Phillips shoAVS the 
word in transition to its present meaning. 

Camillus sot upon the Gauls, when they were amused in 
receiving their gold. — H oi.land, Livy, p. 223. 

being amused with griof, fear, and fright, lie could not find a 
house in London (otherwise well known to him), whither he 
intended to go. — F ullek, Church History of Britain, b. ix. 
§ 44 - 

A siege of Maestricht or Wosel (so garrisoned and resolutely 
defended) might not -pnly have amused, but endangered the 
French armies. — Sir W. Temple, Ohservaiions on the United 
Provinces, c. 8. 
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To ami'sc, to stop or stay one with a trifling story, to rnnke 
liini loM' his time, to feed wilji vain expectations, to hold in play. 
— rHii.Lii's, New Jf oriel of Words. 

In a ^ust way it is lawful to deeoivo tlie unjust enemy, hut 
not to lie ; that is, hy stratagems and semblances of motions, by 
n'lUts and intrigues of actions, by ambushes and wit, by 
simulation and dissimulation. — J. Taylor, JJmtorJ)iihitantium, 
h. iii. c. 2. • . . 

An'TOVY. Now ilic act of dissection, but it was 
often used by our elder writers for the thing or ol^eci- 
(lisseeted, and then, as Jihis \^is strij>ped of its flesh, 
lor what Ave now call a skeleton. ‘ Skeleton,’ which 
see, had then another meaning. •* 

Here will bo some need of assistants in thi.s live, and to the 
(juiek, dishi'ction, to dcjliver me from the violence of the alfft/oTwy. 
— WiiiTJoc’K, Zoofohiia^ p. 249. 

Antitjuiry h(;l<l too light thoughts from objects of mortality, 
wliih some drew prove K*atiYes^ of mirth from anaiondiSy and 
jugglers showed tricks with skeletons. — Sir T. Buow^iiK, Ht/drio- 
uiyhiti. 

Antmostty. AVliilc ‘animosiis’ helongsT to the host 
period of Latin literature, ‘ animositas ’ is of qi^ito the 
later silver age. It was used in two senses ; in that, 
first, of spiritedness or courage (‘equi animositas the 
courage of a horse), and then, secondly, as tihis spirited- 
ness in one particular direction, in that, namely, of a 
vigorous and active enmity or hatred {Ileh. xi. 27, 
Vulg.). Of these two meanings the latter is the only 
one which our ‘apimosity’ has retained ; yet there was 
a time when it also had the other as well. 

When her [the crocodile’al young bo newly hatched, such as 
give some proof of miimosity^ audacity, and execution, those she 
lovetb, those she chorislieth. — Holland, FlutarcKs Morals, 

p. 977. 
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Annoy-^Antics. 

Boubtlesi^ such as are of a high-flown animosity aflTect fortuna^ 
ladniosaSy as one calls it, a fortune that sits not strait and close 
to the body, but like a loose and a flowing garment. — H acket, 
4,1^6 of Archbishop Williams^ part i. p. 30. 

In those cases consent wore conspiracy ; and open contestation 
is not faction or schism, but due Christian Hales, 

Trcuct concerriing Schism. 

Cato, before he durst give the fatal stroke, spent part of thr 
night^dn reading the Immort»ility of Plato, thereby coiifiniiing 
his wavering hand unto the aniuiosity of that attempt. — Sir T. 
BjmJMtne, Hydriotaphia. 

,« ♦» 

Annoy, | Now rather to vex and disquiet than 

Anno VAN ctI.'I seriously to hurt and hami. But 
until comparaiivtdy a late day, it was true to its ety- 
mology, and admitted no such mitigation of meaning. 

For the Lord Alrnygti anoyede [7iocuii, Vulg.] h^ym, and bitook 
him into the hondes of a womman. — Judith xvi. 7 . Wiclif. 

Than c^meth maligniteo, thrugh which a man annoietk his 
neeghbour, as for to bronne his house prively, or enpoison him, 
or sle his bestes, and semblable things. — Chaucer, 77/-'’ Persones 
Talc. 

Against tho Capitol I met a lion, 

' Which glared upon me, and wont surly by. 

Without annoying me. 

SuAKESFEAiiE, JuUus CcBsar^ act i. sc. 3 . 

Look after her, 

Kemove from her the means of all annoyance^ 

And still keep eyes upon her. 

Id. Mojcbethi act v. sc. 1 . 

Antics. Strange gestures now, hut the makers of 
these strange gestures once. 

Behold, destruction, fury, and amazement. 

Like witless antics^ one another meet. 

SuAKESPEABE, TtoUus and Cressida^ act v. sc. 4. 
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Apparent — Appi'ehenaive. 

Have they not sword-playors, and every sort * 

Of gymnic artists, wrestlers, riders, runners. 

Jugglers and dancers, antics^ mummers, mimics ? 

• Miltoii, Samson Agonistes, ' 

• 

Appatient, \ Wiili the exception of the ODC pkrase 

ArpAiiENTLV.J ‘heir ajppareiit,* meaning ^heir evi-# 
dent, manifest, ij.n doubted, we do not any iongpr em- 
ploy ‘ apparent ’ for that which appears, because 
but always either for that which appeal's and is not, 
or for that which apiioars, leaving in doubt whether 
it is or no. Thus wo nfight say with truth *ih the 
modern sense of the word, that there ^y.rc apparent 
contradictions in Scripture ; we could not say it in 
the earlier sense without denying its inspiration. 

It is apparent foul play; and 'tis shame 
That greatness should so grossly offer it. 

SuAKKSPEARB, King JohUi act iv. sc. 2. 

-At that tim*‘ Cicero had vchcmVnt suspicions ol' Caesaj:, but no 
apparent proof to convince him. — N okth, Plutarch! s JAveh, p. 718. 

The laws*of God cannot without breach of Christian liberty, 
and the apparent injury of God’s servants, be hid fr<»m them in 
a stmiigo language, so depriving them of their best defence 
against Satan’s temptations. — FunnKB, Twelve Sermons concern' 
ing Christ's Temptations^ p. 59. 

Love was not in their looks, either to God 
Or to each other, but apparent guilt, 

And shame and perturbation and despair. 

Mii.TON, Paradise Lost^ b. x. 

At that time [at the resurrection of the last day], as the 
Scripture doth most apparently testify, the dead shall be re- 
stored to their own bodies, flesh and bones. — Articles of the 
Church (1552). 

Appiiehensive. As there is nothing which persons 
lay hold of more readily than that aspect of a sul]gect 



lO ArtifidaL 

in wliicli it presents matter for fear, ‘ to apprehend ’ 
has acquired tlie sense of to*rcgard with fear ; yet not 
so as that this une has e^'luded its earlier ; but it haa 
done so in respect of ‘apprehensive,’ which«has now 
no dthor meaning than that of fearful, a meaning 
•once quitp foreign to it. 

■ • their odds iii death : 

ifppius died like a Eoman jrentleman, 

And a man both ways knowing; but this slave 
Is only sensible of vicious living, 

Not apprclicnaiv^ of a noble deuth. 

Wuns^i’KK, Appkis and Virglmus^ act v. sc. 3. 

Rlic, being mji handsome, witty, and bold maid, was both 
npprehmaive of the plot, and very active to prosecute it. — F ullku, 
Tlw Profane StaU, b. v. e. 5. 

My father would oft speak 
Your worth and virtue* ; and as I did grow 
More and more npprvhcnsivcj I did thirst 
To se(' the man so jirnise-d. 

0 Beaumont and Fletctteu, PhUaster^ act v. se. i. 

Artificial, ) Thai was ‘artificial’ once which 
ArtifIctally.) wrought, or which was Avrought, 
according to the true principles of art. The word 
has descended into quite a lower sphere of meaning ; 
such, indeed, as the quotation from Bacon shows, it 
could occii])y formerly, though not then exactly the 
same which it occupies now. 

Queen Elizabeth’s vt*rses, some cxLint in the elegant, witty, 
and artificial book of The Art of English Poetry ^ are princely as 
her prose. — Bolton, Hypercritica. 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gofis,* 

Have with our neclds created both one flower. 

SnAKESpKAUE, Midsummer Nigkfs Pream^ aet iii. sc. 2. 


* Deahus ariificibiis sjmiles, as S. Walker (Critiemns on 
Shafeespearey vol. i. p. 96) gives it well. 



A — A^rtisan, 1 1 

This is a demonstration that -wo arc not in the rifht way, 
that Ave do not eiiqiiiTe wisely, tl^at our method is not artificial. 
If men did fall upon the right way, it were impossible that so 
many learned men should be engaged in contrary parties and 
opinions. — .If Tayi.ou, A Scrmoyi preached before the University 
of Dublin • 

This he did the rather, Localise having at his coming out of 
Britain given arttfioialfy,^^^^ serving his own turn, sorpe hopes in 
cjis(‘ !:e ol:>taiiicd the kingdom, to marry Anne, inheritrfcs to the 
duchy of Bcitaiiy. — TI acon, llistury of Henry VII. 

Arti ij.ert. Leav^itig the i)crplcxe(i question of the 
de rival ion oftljis word, it ’^ill be ffuffieient to observe, 
that while it is now only applied to the^Jioavy ord- 
nance of iiif'dern Avarfare, in caHicr ur(^ any engines 
for tli(' proj('(;ting of missiles, even to the bow and 
^MTOA\s, would have been included under this term. 

The Pai’liiiMiis, having all their hope in overcamo 

die Iloiiianv oftiT than the Homans thorn. — Ascham, Toxoj)hUus^ 
l76i,p. io6. * ^ 

the Piiirstinos, the bettor to keep the Jews tbrall and in 
suhjrcti m, ullorly l)er(;avod them of all manner of weapon and 
iirtt'Iery, :nul left them naked. — Jewki*, lieply to Mr. Harding, 
.irticle w. 

The Clods forbid, quoth he. one shaft of thine 
Slionhl be discJiargod ’g;iiust that iiiiconrtoous knight; 

Ills lieart unworthy is, .shootress divine. 

Of Ihiiu- artdlery to feel the might. 

Fairfax, Tanso, b. 17, s. 49. 

And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and said unto 
him, (10, carry them to the city. — i Satn. xx. 40. Authorized 
Version. 


Artisan, ^ 

ARI'IST, 

Artful. 
conmion life. 


‘ Artisan ’ is no longer either in English 
or in French used of him who cultivates 
one of the fine arts, bAt only those of 
The fine arts, losing this word, have 
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Ascertain. 


« now ctaimed ‘ artist ' for their exclusive property ; 
which yet was far from belonging to them always. 
An ‘artist’ in, its earljer acceptation was one who 
cultivated, not the fine^ but the liberal arts. The 
classical scholar was eminently the ‘artist.’ ‘Artful’ 
did not^ any more than ‘ cunning,’ which see, imply 
art which had degenerated into artifice or trick. 

•-JIc) was mightily abuslied, and lik« an honest-mhidod man 
yicld«*d the victory iinto his adversary, snying withal, Zeuxis hath 
beguiled poor* birds, but Pjiri'liasius hath deceiA'od Zeuxis, a pro- 
fessed* — HoLLA]<n, Plinv, vol. ii. p. 535. 

Rare arfisan, whose pencil moves 
Nofrttur delights alone, but loves ! 

Walleu, TAnes to Van Dyck. 

For then, the bold and coward, 

The wise and fool, the artht and unready 
The hard and soft, seem all affined and kin. 

Shakesukauk, Trotlus and Cressida, act i. sc. 3. 

Nor would I dissucado any 'artist well grounded in Aristotle 
from p*eriising the most learned works any Romanist hath writterj 
in this argument. In other controversies between^them and us 
it is dangerous, I must conf(‘ss, even for well-grounded to 

begin with their writings, not so in this. — Jackson, Blasjdi^nwu'^ 
Positions of Jesuits^ Preface. 

Some will make me the pattern of ignorance for making this 
^ Scaliger [Julius] the pattern of the general whose own son 

Joseph might have been his father in many arts. — Fui.lkr, The 
Holy State^ b. ii. c. 8. 

Stupendous pile ! not reared by mortal hands ; 

Whato’er proud Rome or artful Greece beheld, 
j Or elder Babylon its fame excelled. 

. Pope, TanvpU of Fame. 

Ascertain. Now to acquire a certain knowledge 
of a thing, but once to render the thing itself certain^. 
Thus, when Swift wrote a pamphlet having this title, 
‘ A Proposal for correcting, improving, and ascertain- 



Aspersion — Assassinate. * 13 

• • 

i^ig the English Tongue,* he did not propose toPobtain 
a subjective certainty of what the English language 
was, but to give to the language itself an objective 
certainty and fixedness. * 

Somotiniosan evil or an obnoxioug person hath so secured And 
ascertainfd ii mischief to himself, that he that stays in his com- 
pany or his tralRc must- also share in his punishment. — J'.*Taylob, 
The Return of 2*raf/<rS. 

Success is intended him [the wicked man] only as a curse, 
as the very greatest of curses, and the r©u<lie.st way, by harden -m. 
ing him in his sin, to ascertainhis destruction. — S outh, Ser^i-ons, 
vol. V. p. 286. • 


A.SPEUSIOX. Now only used figuratively, and in an 
evil stMtse ; being that which one hpriuldes on another 
to sni’t, stain, or hurt him: but subject to none of these 
limitations of old. 

The hook of .fob, and many places of t1\c pro])hots, have great 
aspf r.sioii of nail I nil philosoi>liy. — l?ACoy. Filiim Lahyrmtl^i. 

!No s’vi‘el a spf Vision shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow. , 

Shakespkakk, Tempest , act iv, sc. i. 

Assassinate. Once used, by Milton at least, as is 
now the Erench ‘ assassiuer,* the Italian ‘ assassinare,’ 
in the sense of to assault, treacherously and with mur- 
derous intent, even where the murderous purpose is 
not accomplished ; and then, secondly, to extremely 
maltreat. 

As for the custom thut some parents and guardians have of 
forcing marriages, it will be bettor to say nothing of such a 
savage inhumanity, but only thus^ that the law which gives not 
all freedom of divorce to any creature endued with reason, so 
asmsuinated, is next in cruelty. — M u-ton, The 'Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of Divorce, b. i. c. 12. 
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Assure — Astonish. 


^ Such usage as your lionouralile lords 
Afford me, assassinated and betrayed. 

Id. Sainson Agonisics. 

Assure, ) Ubo( 1 often in our elder writers in the 

.Assurance.) sense of ‘ to or ‘ to affiance.’ 
See ‘ Ensure,’ ‘ Sure.’ 

King VhiUj^. Young ])riiices, close ,\'our hands. 
ytit.'i/ria. And your lips too; for I am well assured 
That I did so, when I was first assured. 

SiiAKEsvicATiK, Knnj John, act ii. sc. 2. 

T Ti33^sf‘lf have seen 1 ollia P.iulina, onl}^ when sho w'ms to go 
unto a wedding su])piT, or rather to a fiast when the assaraiac 
was made, sj;) beset and bedoekt all over witli < moral ds and pearls. 
— Holuant), Pling, vol.,i. p. 256. 

lUit though few days were before the day of assurmu e appointed, 
yot Love, that saav he had a great journej^ to make in a short time, 
liastcd so himself, that hoforo her wonl could tie Ikt to Denia- 
goras, her heart hath vowed her to Argalas.— Sir Philip Sii>nk\, 
Arcadia, p. 17. 

Astonish. ^ To astonish ’ has now loosened itself 
altogether from its etymology, ‘attonaro ’ find ‘ attoiii- 
tus.’ TJie man ‘ astoiiislieil ’ can now be hardly said 
to he ‘ thui^crstruck,’ cither in a literal or a figura- 
tive sense. But continually in our early literature 
wc shall quite fall below the writer’s iul^eution unless 
we read this meaning into the word. 

Stone-still, asiontshed w'ith this deiwlly deed, 

Stood Oolhitinc and all his lordly crew. 

SnAKKSPKARK, Lxicrecv,. 

The knaves tliat lay in wait behind rose up and rolled down 
two huge stones, whereof the one smote tlie king upoirtlie liead, 
the other astonished his shoulder. — Holland, Liiry, p. 1124. 

The cramp-fish [the torpedo^ knoweth h(‘r own force and power, 
and being herself ’not benumbed, is able to astonish others. — 
Id. riiny, vol. i. p. 261. ‘ 



Astrology — A stronomy.' 




* In matters of religion ^blind, a.'itonished, and struck witli super- 
stit.ion as with a planet; in one word, monks. — Melton, IlUtory 
of EnglaoKjf>y h. ii. 

Astrology,) As ‘ cliemisf ’ only liftle by little dis- 

AsTROLOGEii. ) engaged itself' from ‘ alchemist, Vtud 
that, whether w’e have respect to the thing itself, or , 
the name of the thiiiec, so ‘ astronomer ’ from ‘ astro- 
loger,’ ‘astronomy’ from ‘astrology.’ It Was long 
before the broad distinction between the lying art 
and the true science was recognized and fixed in 
'Nvords. 


If tiny cuchanlresK should come uiilo hor, iiml«makc proiuise 
to draw down lire moon from hesivuiri, sho would mock these 
women 'Uid Iniigli at their gross igimranco, who suffer tlii'iuselvcs 
to he persuaded for to believe the ssime, as having Iciirnod some- 
what 111 n.s7A^io////.— Holland, Morals^ p. 324. 

The ri'hxjcr is he that kiiowelh t ho course and motion of 
the le-iiMUis, and teacheth the same; which is a virtue if it pass 
not his bound- and become of ai\ ut^froJinjcr im who 

tiiketh upon iiini to give judgment and censure of lliese motions 
and courses of the he{n<*iis, vvliat tlioy prognosticate and destiny 
nnlo the cpeatiire, lIoorKK, EnHy Wntingn, Pr.rkel* Society’s 
liklit.ioii, p. 331. 


Astronomy, 

ASTRONOStKR. 


See ‘ Astrology.' 


Not from the stars do T my judgment pluck. 

And yet, metliinks, I have tuitrommLy, 

But not to tell of good or evil luck, 

Of plagues, of dearths, of sojxsons’ quality. 

Shakkspkari-j, So 72 neti >, 14. 

Bowe yo not to astrononigrira^ neither axe ye oiiy thing of lals 
dyvyiiours. — Levit, xix. 31. Wiclif. 

If astronomers say true, evciy men at his birih by his constel- 
lation hath divers things and desires appoiiiled him. — P ilking- 
TON, KvjTfosition upon the Prophet Agguus^ c. i. 



1 6 ’ Atone — Attire. 

AlONiS, \ The notion of sctHsfaction lies now in 

Atonement. ) these words rather than that of re- 
conciliation. An ‘ atonement ’ is the satisfaction of a 
wrong which one party has committed againsf another, 
not jthe reconciliation of two estranged parties. This 
last, however, was its earlier meaning ; and is in har- 
mony with its etymology ; for whiqh see the quota- 
tion from Bishop Hall. 

He and Anfidius can no more atone 
* Than riolcnteat contrarieties. 

, » ^HAKEsyEAiiE, Coviolanus^ act iv. sc. 6. 

His first essay succeeded so well, Moses 'would adventure on 
a second dealpfft, to atone two Israelites at variance. — F ui.leb, 
A rhgah Sight of Patent ine^ vol. ii. p. 92. 

Havinjj more rep^ard to th<‘ir old variance than their new atone- 
ment. — Sir T. More, History of King Richard HI. 

Yo witless gallants I boshrew your hearts, 

That set such discord twixt agreeing parts 
t Which never can be set at onement more. 

Bishop Ham., Sat. 3. 7. 

If Sir Jqhn Falsta'ff have committed disparagemon'ts unto you, 
I am of the Church, and will be glad to do my benevolence, to 
Atonements and compromises between you. — S hakspeeare, 
Merry Wives of Windsor^ act i. sc. l. 

Attire, Properly bandeau or //ea(?-dress, the 
French ‘ atours,’ but not now restricted to this any 
more. ‘ Attired with stars ’ in Milton’s beautiful 
linos On Ti/ine is not, clothed with stars, but, crovmed 
with them ; compare Rev. xii. i : ‘ upon her head a 
crown of twelve stars.’ 

She tore her attire from her head, and rent her golden hair. — 
The Seven Champions^ b. ii. c. 13. 

And with the linen mitre shall he ho attired. — Zcv. xvi. 4. 
Authorized Version. 



A ttomey — Authentic. * if 

Attorney. Seldom used now except of tlie%.ttorncy ' 
at la ir ; being one, according to Blackstc ‘'s definil I on , 

‘ who is put in the place, stead, or timi of another to 
manage his matters of law ; ’ and even in this sense it 
is going out oflionour, and giving way to ‘ solicij^or.’ 
But forrnt'rly any who in any cause acted in the room, 
b(']ialf, or tnrii another wtmld be called his ‘attor- 
uo> : ’ tluis Pliillips (Xcin 11 of dftfiii^'S 

tornoA', *■ oiKi aiipointed by another man to do anything 
in his stead, or to take upon him the charge of his 
lnisin(‘ss in his absence; ’ »iid in fivoof of wliat hohour- 
ohh' iis(" I he word might Jiave, I need hut refer to the 

o j« 

quotation which immediately fallows : 

Our ovfrlaslin" mid only Ilijili bishop; ouv only attornn/^ 
only iin'iiiator, only poiicomakcr liclwcen God nml inon . — A S/iti'l 

^ '>53. 

AHo'rnctfS niN (h'liic'd nio, 

And ^Ihivfn’o pcr.'iovalfj, J lay niy claim 
To iiiy iuhoritancc; of free descent. • 

SuA.KKsrEAiiE, Khig liichard II. act ii. sc. 3. 

• 

Terialliau seems lo understand this baptism for* the dead 
[i Oor. XV. 29] do vicario ba})l,ismate, of l)n pi ism by an nttorniyy 
by a proxy, which shou'd be baptized for rac M'hen I am dead. — 
Boxxe, Berinum, 1640, p. 794. 

Authentic. A distinction drawn by Bishop Wat- 
son between ‘ genuine’ and ‘authentic’ has been often 
quoted : ‘ A gomino book is that Avhich was written by 
the person whose name it bears as the author of it. 
An authentic book .is that which relates matters of 
fact as they really happened.’ Of ‘ authentic ’ ho has 
certainly not seized the true force, neither do the uses 
of it by good yrriters hear him out. • The true oppo- 
site to avdEVTiKOQ in Greek is • aSedTroroc, and ‘ g-u- 

G 



•“1 8 " Awful, 

tlientic ’4s properly having an autiior, and thus coming 
with authority, authoritative ; the connexion of ‘ author ’ 
and ‘ authority * in our own language giving us the 
key to its successive meanings. Thus, an ‘ autJicntic ’ 
document is, in its first meaning, a document written 
by the proper hand of him from whom it pi*ofcsses to 
proceed. In all the passages whicli follow it will be 
observed that the word might bo exchanged for ‘au- 
thoritative.’ 

As doubted touurcs, whicli long pleadings try. 

Authentic grow' hf h(‘ing ^uch witlistood. 

Davknant, Gondiheri, h. ii. 

Should me ir he admitted to read Galen or Hippocrates, and 
yet the monopoly of medicines permitted to some one empiric or 
fjpotliecary, not liahlo to any account, Iluvi' miglit ho a greater 
danger of poisoning tlian if these grand physicians had never 
written; for that might he prescrihed them by such an 
mountebank as a cordial, which the other had delt'ctcd for poison. 

.Tackson, I'hc Klcrnal Truth of Svriplu}c,% h. ii. c. 23. 

WhK’h letter in the arpy his lordship read over, and carried 
the authentic with him. — H acket, Life of Archhishop Williams, 
part ii. p.,24. 

It were extreme partiality and injustice, the flat denial and 
ovortlirow of h(;rsclf [i. c. of .JusliceJ, to put lior own ariJuntic 
sword into the hand of an unjust and wicked man. — M ilton. 
EiKovoKKdffT’qs, C. 28. 

[A father,] to instil the rudiments of vice into the unwary 
flexible years of his poor children, poisoning their tender minds 
with the irresistible authentic venom of his base example I — 
Si^uTH, Ser 7 mnis^ vol. ii. p. 190; cl*, vol. viii. ]». 171. 

Men ought to fly all pedantisms, and not rashly to use all 
words that are met with in every English writer, whether nu- 
thentic or not. — Phillips, New World of IVords, Preface. 

Awful, ] This used' once to be often employed 

Awfulness. J - of that which felt awe ; it is only em- 
ployed now of that which iiisjiires it. 



Atvhward — Babe. 


‘if 

* The kings set stjll with am/htl eye, ^ 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was T)y. 

Milton, Oj» the Morning of Christ's Nativitg. 

The liighest flames are the mgst trcmu^)us, and so anj the 
nifjst holy^and (smineiit religious persons more full of awfuhiass^ 
'»f ieiir and modesty and humility. — J. Tayloji, Life of Christ, 
part 1. § 5. 

^ • 

Awkward. JLn its ])i*osciit. siguiLi(;a,tion, unhandy^ 
uiLgaiiily, maladroit; but Ibriiiorly 11 n toward,* an (J 
wliotlioj* morally or physically, perverse, contrary, 
sim'.'-tcM’, unlucky. 

AVilli mvkvHird wind mi* iVitli sorr lcmi>est driven 
To fall on shore. 

Maut.o’^-u, EdwarcTu, art iv. sc. 7. 
T’.ti ])east long struggled, as heing like to prove 
An (nokwan! sac ri lire,* hut I)y the horns 
The (pilek priest ])iilh5il him on his knees and slew him. 

Id., The First Book of Lucan. 

VVa.s I for this nigh wrecked u}>on Iho S(vi, 

And tw hy awkward wind from Knglaud’s hank^ 

Lrove hack again ur.to my native clime? 

, SiiAKKSi’KARK, I Ucnrg VL act iii. sc. 2. 

Iiut time hath rooted out iny }nirentage, 

And to the woi’ld and awkward ca.sualtios 
Hound mo in servitude. 

Vericles, Prhicc of Tyre, aet. v. sc. 1 . 

Hare,) ‘Doll’ is of late introduction into the 
13 a RV. j Englisli language, is certainly later than 
Drydeu. ‘ llabe,’ ‘ baby,’ or ‘ pnpiiob ’ supplied its 
place. 

True religion standeth not in making, setting up, painting, 
gilding, clothing, and decking of dumb and dead images, which 
ho but great jmppets and halms for old fools, in dotage and 

* ‘ Non grati victima sacri.’ 
c2 



zo ' Bacchanal — Baffle. 

Ticked idob-try, to dr-illy and play with. — Homilies ; Againsl 
Peril of Idolatry. 

But all as a poor pedlar ‘did ho wend, 

Bearing a truss of trjHes at his hack, 

As bells, and hahes, and glasses, in his pack. 

Sprnser, 11 u‘ Shepherd's Calendar^ May. 

Think you that tlio child hath any notion of the strong con- 
t( nts of riper :ige? or c:ni Iuj possibly imagine there are any such 
deliglits as those liis hahies and rattles aff trd iiim ? — ALLESTiiKK, 
part ii. jj. 148. 

l?A(JCTrANAL. Used now” only of ilic votaress of 
Baecdi^Ts; but it was once more acematoly applied to 
the ‘bacchanalia,’ or orgies celebrated in his lionour. 

1)0 not ye, like those heathen in their hacchanals, infl-niM* 
yourst'lves with wine. — H aiumond, Paraphrase on the A\ 7 '., 
Ephes. V. 18. 

So haeehannls dmidom riot were kept loo much in London 
and Westminster, which olTeMdoil niaiiv, tlial the thanks due only 
to God should be paid to the devil. — II ackki', AZ/t- of ArMishop 
Williams^ part i. p. 165. 

Well, 1 could wish that still in lordly domes 

Some boasts were killed, though not whole liocatombs ; 

That both extremes w'cro banished from their walls, 
Carthusian fasts, and fulsome bacchanals. 

Pope, Satires of Dr. Donne. 

Baffle. Now to counterwork and to defeat ; but 
once not this so much as to mock and put to shame, 
and, in the teclmical language of chivalry, it ex- 
pressed a ceremony of open scorn with wliich a re- 
creant or perjured knight was visited. 

First he his board did shave and foully shout. 

Then from him reft his shield, and it reversed, 

And blotted out his arms with falsehood blent, 

And himself baffled, and his arms unhersed, 

And broke his sword in twain, and all his armour spersed. 

» Spensbk, Fairy Queen, v. 3, 37. 
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Banquet— Base. 

^ • 

Ho tJifit suffers himself to be ridden, or through pusillanimity 
or sottisliuesH -vvill let every man hajjle him, shall bo a common 
laughing-fetock to flout at. — B utton, Anaiomy of Mtlancholy, 
part ii. sec. 3. 

ALls, poor fool, liow have they hajfled tlice ! • 

iSiiAKESi’K/iifE, Twelfth Night, act v. sc. i.^ 

• 

J^AI’JQl'ET. At yn’cscnt tlio entire eonV^e 'of any 
soleirni or splonJid (‘iitcTiaimnoiit ; Imt ‘ bailqUITt ’ 
(tlio I? Lilian ‘ bimclietlo ’ a small bench or table), us^^d 
lyi'M orally to be restrained to ilie lighter amj^oriia- 
inental dessert or reft jtion with wine, wJiieh fol- 
lowed the more substantial repast. • 

• 

I (lu'“<t ijol vc'iituro to sit at supper with you ; should I have 
rirchod you tlicii, coiniug as you did willi aimed men to Imnquvi 
with me? \Comioani mo tibi committore ausus non sum; 
comht>alu'"r,i, to cum annalis venientem roojpiam ? ] — IIolijlNp, 
Livy, p. 1066. 

Then was iho baTiquctiiig-chambcr in the lilt-yard a| Green- 
wich furuislud for the ciitortninnicnt of those strangers, whore 
they <li(l l)oth su}) and hancput. — Cavknuisu, Life of Cimlimd 
Wo/seg. * • 

'VVc’ll dine in the groat room ; but lot tlie music ^ 

And banquet bo prepared hero. 

Massingeh, The Unnatural Combat, act iii. sc. 1 . 

Ease, ] The aristocratic tendencies* of speech 

Baseness.) (tendencies illustrated by tlic word 
* aristocrLicy ’ itself), whicli reappear in a thousand 
shapes, on the one side in such words, and their 
usages, as KaXoKuyaCuc, t7ri£tic»;g, ‘noble,’ on tlic other 
in such as ‘ villain,’ ‘ boor,’ ‘ knave,’ and in tliis 
‘base,’ are well worthy of accurate observation. 
I’hus ‘ base ’ always now implies jnoral unworihi- 
noKS ; but did not so once, i Base ’ men were no 
more than mou of humble fcirtli and low degree. 



Battle — Bawd, 


2Z 

f 

I 3 ut Wrl-uous women wisely understand 
That they were horn to base humility, 

Unless the h'^avens them lift to lawful Bororcignly. 

Spensek, Fairy Qu('(i'»>, v. 5, 25. 

• JTt‘ lhat is ashamed of base and simple attire, will bo proud of 
gorgeous apparel, if he may got it . — Homilies ; Against Excess 
of Ajqiarel. 

Hy this means we imit!it(‘ the Lord Himself, who hath abased 
Himself to Iho lowest degree of baseness in this kind, emptying 
Jlrtnsclf (Phil. ii. 8), th.it Tie might b'e equal to them of greatest 
— KooETis, Aaameai the Sgruinj p. 461. 

Battle. ■ Used, not as now, of the hostile shock 
of armies ; but often of the army itself ; or sometimes 
in a more special sense, of tlu^ main body of the army, 
as distinguished from the van and rear. 

Uach battle sees the other s umbered fuco. 

S114.KESPKAKE, King Henry V. act iv. Chorus. 

Hiehard led the vanguanl of English ; Buko Odo eommanded 
in the maiii battle over his Ercneh ; James of Auvergne brought 
on the Flemings and IJrabanters in the rear. — Fuller, 7 %c IMy 
War, ]>. iii. c. II. 

Whore divine blessing leads up the van, and man’s valour 
•brings up the battle, must not victory needs follow in the rear? — 
Id., A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, vol. i. p. 174. 

Bawd. Not confined once to one sex only, but 
could liavc been applied to pandar and pandaress 
alike. 

He was, if I shall yeven him Ills laud, 

A theef, and eke a sompnour and a hand. 

Chaucer, The Freres Tale. 

One Lamb, a notorious impostor, a fortune-teller, and an em- 
ployed bawd. — Hacket, lAfc of Archbishop Williams, prirt ii. 

p. 81. 
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• * _ • 

A cjirrion crow ho [the flatterer] is, a gapiiiR grave, 

The rich coat’s moth, the court’s bane, trencher’s slave,’ 

Sin’s and liell’s wiiming hawd^ the devil’s factoring knave. 

y. Ej.KTCift:u, The I%rple Island^ c. viii. 

KhA>TLY, ) Wc translate tjLjfiu \pv\LK 6 y (j Cor, 

llEASTLTNEss. ) XV. 44) ‘a nintuval body^’ some 
ba^c regretted tfc at it was not rendered ‘fin animal 
body.’ This is exactly wliat Wiclif meant when Le 
translated the ‘ corpus animalc ’ winch he found in 
bis V ulgatc, ‘ a hrasifif body.’ ’^be word bad t^^cn no 
otbical tinge; nor, wbeu it first ifcqui red such, had it 
exactly that which it now possesses ; in ii was rather 
implied tlie absence of reason,* the prerogative dis- 
tinguishing man from beast. 

It is St evil j a berstli l)odi ; it sh«i 1 rysc a spiritual hodi. — i Cor. 

XV. 44. "W ULIF. 

'^riiest' 1)011, 'I'hicho depnrten hcrnsclf, hcesili men, not Imyngo 
spirit. — Jnde iS. WrcniF. * 

Where tlw-y should liave made head with the whole army upon 
the PurlhiMns, they sent liim ai<l hy small companies ; and when 
they were slain, they sent, him others also. So that by^ their 
heasfliness and lack of consid(*r.ation they had like to have made 
all the army fly. — Noutit, VJuiarcUs Lives ^ p. 769. 

Benefice, ) It is only in later English that ‘ beno- 

Bf.nefictal. ) fiee ’ and ‘ benefit ’ have been de- 
synonymized. Tlio same holds good of ‘ beneficial ’ 
and ‘beneficent.’ Persons arc not now ‘beneficial,’ 
which word is reserved for things, but ‘ beneficent.’ 

The benefices that God did tham hero 
Sal tham accuse nn sore manere. 

Eichabd RonnB db Hamfoll, Triol:c oj' Conscience^ S582. 

Tho proper nature of God is always^ to bo helpful and beneficial. 
— Holland, VlutarcKs Morals^ p. 600. • 
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Blackguard. 


I wonder 

Th.'it such si keoch can with his vcTy bulk 
Tsike up the rays of the henejicial sun, 

And keep'' it from tile esirtli. 

Shakest’ioark, Henry TV//.’ act i, sc. i. 

Ih’inp; my soul out of prison, thsit 1 nisiy ]>rsiise tli}’ ii.'ime , 
then shiillythe ri^liteous come sibout me 'when Thou sirt hcnefiauil 
unto in(. — I^s. cxlij. 7. Genevsi. 

’]>i:A(3KGlJAia). scullions n,ii(l otlior nicLinor ve- 

taiiiei'S ill ;i gruai lionselioUl, Avho, when prv>gi*oss was 
iiiadq, from 0110 rosidoiici' io anollicr, iioc*om[)a.iiictl 
and protected tlic pots, pans, and other kitchen 
utensils, ritMiig among them and being smutted by 
them, w^ero contemptuously styled the ‘black guard.’ 
It is easy to trace the subsequent history of the word. 
With a slight forgetfulness of its origin, lie is now 
called a ‘blackguard,’ who would have been once 
said to belong to the ‘black guard.’ 

Close unto the front of the chariot niarclieih all the sort, of 
woMvers and enibrodiirers; next unto whom poeth the black 
guard and'kitchenry.— II01.1ANI), AmmiamiSy p. 12. 

A lousj’’ slave, that within this twenty years rode with the 
hlac]c\juardm\\\Q Duke’s cam.igo, ’moiigst spits and dripping- 
pans ! — Wkhster, The White Devil. 

Thiewes and murderers took upon them the cross to escape the 
gallows ; adulterers did pctianccin their armour. A lamentable 
ease that the devil’s black g^uird should be God’s soldiers ! — 
Fuller, The Holy War^ b. i. c, 12. 

Wliero the apologist meets with this black guards those factors 
for error and siii, these agitators for the Prince of darkness, God 
forbid he should give place to them, or riot cluirgc them home, 
and resist them to the face. — Gaudkn, Hiera.s'pisies, To tin- 
Pcador. 

Dukes, carls, and .lonls, great commanders in war, common 
soldiers and kitchen boys were glad to trudge it on foot in the 
mire -hand in hand, a duke or earl not disdaining to support or 
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help up one of the WacfX; guard ready to fall, lostihc liimsclf 
iniyht fell into the niirc, and I^avo none to help him. — Jackson, 
A Treatise of the Divine ICssefice and Aitrilmtcs^ b. vi. c. 28. 

We have neither school nor hosprlal for the distressed children, 
ealletl llie thick guard , — Nelson, Addicss to Dersvm of Quality, 
p. 214. 

])Li:ak. This, the Gorninn ‘ bloich,’ pal 5 , colour- 
](*s.^, comes oiih cdearly in iis original identity with 
'hluacb in the lollowing quotations. 

A^ll^.Il sJie e:!rii(‘ out, she looked as j>ale and .is bleak as ofle 
llii'l wi iv Ijiid out dead. — litutk^uf JSJarigrs ; 'J'JkpJlsi ajte 
if Agn(s Wardatl 

And us 1 looked forth, i beheld a pale horse, w^jom I took for 
the uiijversiil synagogue of liy|»oerit( s, pule asmen without iiealtli, 
a, ml b/iukns men without that fre.sli spirit of life which is in 
Clirisi J(!Sus.--1jALE, The Image if Doth Churches, P.S. p. 321. 

Ebtri^i'iiiniuss. ‘ Primarily a man wlio blunders in 
his work, does it in a boisterous violent way ; subsc- 
queiitly applied to a short, Avide-mouthcd, • noisy 
gun.' — Wedgwood, Dictivnary of Enylit^h Bty neology . 

AVi‘ could jiow wish we had a discreet and intelligent adversaiy, 
and not such a liare-hrained blunderlmss as you, to deal with. — 
AliLio-v, A Defence if the People of iCvgland, Prehieo. 

Jacob, tile scourge of gnimiuar, mark with awe, 

Nor less revere him, blunderbuss of law. 

Poi’K, Dunciad, b. iii. 

E0I8TEIIOU8. Tlie sense of noisy, turbulent, blus- 
tering, is a later supi?raddition on ‘ boisterous,* or 
‘boislous,’ as was its earlier form. Of old it meant 
no more tlian rude,‘rougli, strong, uncompliant ; thus 
tbe ‘boisterous wind’ of Matt. xiv. 30, is simply a 
violent wind, tivepoc hr^vyoi' in tliQ original. 

No nui'i putteth a clout of huystous clotli [panni rudis, Vulg.] 
into an cldo clothing.— ix. i6. AViCLir. 
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BomhaaL 


0 Clilford, boisterous * Clifford, thou hast slain 

The flower of Europe for his chivalry. 

iSiiA.KESPEA.RK, 3 Henry VL act ii. sc. i. 

Ills hoistrous body shines in burnished steel. ^ 

iSvLVESTEii, Duhartas* WeeJes^ The Mayntjicence, p. 460. 

The greatest danger indeed is from those that are stolidr 
ftmees^ full of those boisterous, rude, and brutish passions, which 
grow as b^isiles upon hogs’ backs, from ignorance, ])ride, rusti- 
city, and prejudice. — Gauden, llieraspisfes, To the Header. 

The leathern outside, hoisterott»s as it was, 

Gave way, and bent beneath her strict embrac(\ 

Diiyden^ Sigism'inda and Gniscardo, 159, lOo. 

Tlie other thing in debate seemed very hard and boisterous to 
Ids Majesty, fliat sundry leatlers in the ITonsc of Commons 
would provokes him to proclaim ojieii war with Spain. — HACiiKr, 
Life of Archbishop WillianiSj part i. p. 79. 

Bomhast. Now inflated dioiioii, wordwS wliich, 
sounding lofty and big, have no real substanoo about 
them. Tills, wliicli is now the solo meaning, was 
once only the secondaiy and the figurative, ‘bombast’ 
being literally the cotton wadding with wliich gar- 
ments are stuffed out and lined, and often so used by 
our writers of the Elizabethan period, and then by a 
vigorous image transferred to what now it exclusively 
means. 

Certain I‘ am there was never any kind of apparel ever in- 
vented. that could more disproportion the body of man than 
these doublets, stuffed with four, five, or six pound of bombast at 
the least. — Sxuns, Anatomy of Abuses ^ p. 23. 

We have received your letters full of love ; 

Your favours, the ambassadors «f)f love ; 

And,, in our maiden council, rated them 
At courtship, pleasant jest, and courtesy, 

As bombast, j^nd as lining to the time. 

Shakespeare, Love's Labour's Lost, act v. sc. 2. 

* * Rough Clifford * he is called a few linos before. 
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Jlomhasf, tho cotton-plant growing in Asia. — P hilt.tps, New 
World of Words. 

Boot. ^Not the luggage, •but tlic* cTiief persons, 
uFcd OTieci to ride in tlic ‘boot,’ or rather tbe boots, 
of a carriage, for they were two. Projecting from 
the sides of the carriage and oj)en to the ilir, they 
(lerivc‘(l, no doubt, their name from their slfape! 

JTis coacJi ])eiTig come, he canseth him to be laid in softly, and 
bO he in (me lioo/, and the two ohirurgeons in the other, they drive 
away to tho very next country house. — II f.ynolds, GfxTs Iicvc?if/e 
anainst Murder, h. i. hist. i. * • * 

Ho [Janies the First] received his son into tjjo coach, and 
found a slight errand to leave Buckingham behind, as he was 
])uttinj? jiis foot in tho boot. — IIackkt, Life of Archbishop 
WUliums^ jiarl i. p. 196. 

Bounty . The tendency to accept freedom of giving 
in lieu of all other Anrtues, or at least to regard it as 
tho chiefosr. of all, the same which has brought 
‘ charity ’ to bo for many identical with almsgiving, 
dis])]ays itself in our jirescnt use of ‘bounty,’ which, 
like tlic French ‘ bonte,’ meant goodness once. 

For God it w(jot that childer oftc been • 

Unlik her worthy oldrio hem before ; 

Bomitc eoniotli al of God, nought of tlic streen, 

Of which thay been engendrid and i-borq. 

Chaucek, Caufarhury Tales ^ 8031. 

Nourisliiiig meats and drinks in a sick body do lose their 
hounlft, augmeiitcih malady.— Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, 
b. ii. c. 7. 

Brat. The saute word as ‘brood,’ it is now used 
always in contempt, but was not so once. 

O Israel, O household of the Lord, 

0 Abraham’s brats, 0 brood of blessed seed, 

O choseu sheep that loved the Ijord indeed. 

Gascoigne, Be Profundis. 
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Take lieed how thou layest tho bane for the rats, 

For poisoning thy servant, Uiyself, and thy hrats. 

Tosseb, Points of Good Husbandry . 

« 

Brave, ] Tlio derivation of ‘ brave ’ is 'altogellier 
Bravery. J uncertain (Dicz, Wind, d. Homan. S]jra~ 
<;hen, p.'67) ; we obtained it in tho sixteenth century, 
the Geyiiiaiis in tlie seventeenth,'' (Grimm [.s\ 

‘ brav *] says during the Thirty Years’ War,) frc'in 
one or other of the Ronumco languages. 1 do in»t 
very , clearly trace ,by what steps it obtained tiie 
meaning of showy, gaudy, rich, which once it so fre- 
quently hrwl, in addition to that meaning which it 
still retains. 

His clotlios [St. 11 gusli lie’s] were neitlior brave, nor base, but 
comely. — F uli.eii, The Holy State, b. iv. c. lo. 

If ho [tho good yeoman] chance to appear in clothes above bis 
rank, il is to grace somci great man with his service, and then he 
bliishoth at his own bravery. — Id. ib. b. ii. c. i8. 

Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the 
grave, solemnizing nativities and dojiths with equal lustre, not 
omitting ceremonies of bravery in the infamy of his nature. — 
•Sir T. Bkowne, Hydriotaphia. 

There is a groat festival now drawing on, a festival designed 
chiefly for the acte of a joyful piety, but generally made only an 
occasion of bravery. — South, Sermons, vol. ii. p. 285. 

I^RIBE. ] ‘ To bribe ’ was to rob, a ‘ bribour ’ a 
Bribery. J robber, lanH^hflbcry ’ robbery, once. 
For an ingenious history of the steps by which the 
words left their former meaning, . and acquired their 
present, see Marsh, Lectures on the English Language, 
ist Series, p. 249. 

They that delight in superfluity of gorgeous apparel and dainty 
faro, commonly do deceive the needy, bribe, and pill from them. 
— Cbanmeh, Instruction of Prayer. 
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. V'oo bo to you, scribes And pharisees, hypocrites, for^c make 
clean the utter side of the cup and of the platter; but wit^i'a 
they are full of hrilferr/ [apvayTis] and in the E. V. ‘ extortion ’ *1 
and excess'. — Matt, xxiii. 25. Clenev%Version. • 

BiiitaitsT,) The distinction between these is per- 

Britany. f fectly established now : by the first we 
always intend Grmf Britain; by the secoftd, the 
Freii Ji tlnch y, corresponding to the ancient AVwiorica. 
But it wus long before this usage was jiccuratcly 
settled and accepted by all. By ‘ Britimy * Great. 
Britnin was frcfjnently intendotl, and vioa wy*.sv7. 
^riius, in each of the passages wdiich follow, tho 
other word than that which actually is ifted 'would 
be now einployod. 

ITo' [H< jiry VII.] wns not so averse from a ^vnr, but tli.it he 
wa*? resolved (o choo'^v it, rather than to hnvo Jjrifa/u carried by 
Frunce, bi-iu^ so ^'real and opulent a duel),) , and situate sooppor- 
luuely lo annov taigland, either for coast or trade. — II acux, 
II, ^l' // of Khta J. ’ ary Vll. , 

The loti, or of Quintus Cicero, which he wrote in answer to 
that oT hi.< iTrother Marcus, dosiriii»r of him an account of 
. liritauy. -Sir T. Ibtow'NK, Musfpum Clausum. 

And is it this, ahis! which we 

((> irony of words !) do call Great Britany ? 

Cowi.TiY, ITie Extasy. 

Brook. This, identical with the German ‘ brau- 
chen,’ to use, has now obtained a special limitation, 
t*ftieaning not so much, as once it did, to use, as to 
endure to use. 

Eut. none of all those curses overtook 

Tho warlike maid, tho ensample of that might ; 

But fairly well she thrived, and well did brook 

Her noble deeds, no her right course for ought forsook. 

Sfenseb,* Fairy Queen, iii. 4, 44. 
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Bullion. 


Forastjuch as many hrookcd. diversr and many laiidablo ce'. e- 
monics and rites liei etoforc' used and accustomod in tlia Clnirch 
of England, not yet abrogated by the king’s autliority, liis 
Majesty charged jjnd commanded all his subjects to ol)sorvc and 
keep them. — S'litYPW, Memoruds of ArMishop Cranmvr, vol. i. 
p. ^ 12 . 

And, as a German writer well ol)serves, the French kings 
miglit well tliat title of ChrlafiamifiKuni from that admir- 

abl(‘ exjjoit of Carolus Martellus, the licit means under God’s 
lirovidcneii that otlier parts of Europe laid not Saracen tyrants 
instead of Christian princes.— Jacksox, The FAvrnal Truth of 
'Scriptures, b. i. c. 26. 

Let ufj %riiik the present hour. 

Let us [)ou’ the fleeting flouir, 

^ Youthheid is love’s holiday, 

Let us use it, when w(‘ ma}". 

PiNKEUTox, Scotch Comic DaUads, p. 149 . 

HujiLlON. Wc are indebted to ^Fr. Wedgwood 
{Bidionarif nf fhiijlish TJhjviohujy, s. v.) for the first 
accurate liistory of ‘ bullion/ and explanation of the 
fact that this, Avhicli was once equivalent to the 
Frencli ‘billon’ (‘toute matiere d’or qu d ’argent 
decrice, et qui se trouve a ])lus bas titre quo celui 
d’Ordonnance,’) is now applied to the precious metals, 
uncoined indeed and unstamped, but with no sugges- 
tion, indeed the contrary rather, that this bullion is 
below the recognised standard of purity. The ‘ bul- 
lion ’ (‘ nostre bulJione,’ as it is called in a statute of 
Edward III., see Cowell’s InterprcLer, s. v.) was the 
Royal Mint, so called from the ‘ bulla,’ the impress 
seal or die with which money, was stamped. All 
gold and silver which had not the standard purity 
or weight was to be brought to this that it might be 
melted ; ‘ monnaic de billon ’ it was called in French, 
and ‘ bullion ’ in -the English of Elizabeth and ‘ 
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Jiinies. Gradually, •however, not the coniJ)arative 
iTifcriority wliicli it had hefurr it passed through the 
Mint, hut the recognition whicli it obtained after ^ be- 
came the predominant idea; and here is the expla- 
nation the present use of the word. 

Ujiso hulHou for the Htamp'f? s.'ike we jillow.* 

^AKLOWK, H(ro and Lawdrr. Fu'st Scsiyad. 

Words, whilom flourishing, 

Pass now no more, hut, haiii.shed from the eoiirt, 

Dwell with disgrace among llie vulgar sort ; 

A ml those which ehl’s '^fcriet (loo*!^ did disalh)w, 

And damn for hulluai, go for eiirrent n(»w. 

t'A'i-VKsiru, Duhariad Jf^a/eSy Babylon. 

• 

Tsigh oil fho plain, in many cells ]>r(‘])ared, 

TJi.it uiidernt'ath had veins of liijiiid firi' 

Sluiced from flu* lake, ;i second multitude 
Wild wondrous art ffuimlcil the m.issy on*, 

Severing oach kind, .ajul seuinmed the hnlhon dross. 

IMiiTON, Paradise Lost. h. 1. 

nrxOM.^ Tlio modern spelling of ‘ buxom ’ (it was 
somewhat, though not much better, when it was spelt 
‘bucksoine’) has quite hidden its identity willi. the 
(Tcnnaii ‘biegsam,’ ‘beiigsam,' bciulabh;, i>liable, and 
so obedient. Ignorant of the history of the word, and 
trusting to the feeling and impression which it con- 
veyed to their minds, nu'n spoke of ‘ huxom health ’ 
and the like, iiieaniiig by this, having a cheerful 
comeliness. The epithet in this application is Gray’s, 
and Johnson justly.finds fault with it. Milton when, 
he joins ‘buxom’ with ‘blithe and debonair,’ and 
Crashaw, in his otherwise*bcautiful line, 

‘ I am born 

Again a fresh child of XhQi}uxom morn,’ 
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show that already for them the true meaning of the 
word, common enough in . our earlier writerfl, was 
passing away ; yet Mil^n still uses it in its propel 
sense in Paradis fi Lost , — ‘winnowing the hnxom air,’ 
that is, the yielding air. 

T snhmiy myself unto tin’s holy Clinrch of Christ, to ho ever 
h/f.vnm .111(1 chedient to the ordinjiiuv of it., after my knowledjre 
and poWr, hy tln^ liel[» of God. — ]‘’ oxe, Iloo/r of ^jariyrn ; Ex- 
aminaiion of William Thorpe. 

’ Buxom, kind, t-ract-nhle, and pliahh' one to tlie otlier.— IIoi.- 
I VNU, IVut arch's Morals, 

[Love] tyrainiizelh in the hitt(T smarts 
Of them tliat to him Im-vom nro and prone. 

Spexsku, Fairy Queen, iii. 2 , 23. 

By. The first clause in the cpiotat imi which follows 
from the Auihorized Version of tlie llihlo must often 
either fail to convey any meaning, or must convey a 
wrong meaning, to the English reader of the ])resont 
day. The ‘ nil conscire sihi ’ is what the Apostle 
would claim for himself; and the other passages 
(quoted show that this idiomatic use of ‘ by,’ as 
equivalent to * concerning ’ (it is related to but 

with also a suggestion of ‘ against,’ was not peculiar 
to our Translators. 

I tliink S. Paul spake these words f'who mind earthly 
things '] hy the clergymen that will take upon them the spiritual 
office of preaching, and yet meddle in worldly matters too, con- 
trary to their calling. — LATiamtt, Sermons, p. 529. 

Thou hast spoken evil words hy the Queen. 

No man living upon earth can prove any such things hy me. 

Foxb, Book of Martyrs ; Examination of Elizdheih 
Young hy Martin Hussie, 

This angry prior told the archbishop to his face, in a good 
audience, concerning what ho had preached of the bishop of 
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jfome’s vices, that be krftew no vices hy none of the IfS shops of 
Home. — Stbype, Memorials of A^oMtishop Cranmer^ b. i. c. 8. 

For all tJie wealth that ever I did see, 

I would not have him kn(^ so miicfl hy me. 

• Shakespeare, Loves Labour's Ijost, act iv. sc. 3. 

I know nothing hy myself [ouSev ifiavr^ triyoiha] ; yet aVi 1 
not hereby justified ; but lie tlmt jiidgeth me is thg Lord. — 

I Co \ iv. 4. Aiitliorizod Version. 

God is ‘'•aid to bo greater than our hearts, and knowoth all 
tilings. Tie knows more hy us than we hy ourselves. — Guk.vai.l, 
The Chrisliau iu Complete Armour^ iii. 2, S. 

By AM) liY. Tsow a fflturc mf)rt) or loss romotc ; 
but Avbcii OUT Vor.sion of the Bible wax made, the 
nearest possible future. The hivetcnito procnisti- 
nation of men has put ‘ by and by ’ farther and 
lartlicr off. Already in Barrow’s time it had ac- 
‘piircd its ])r(\seiit ineaninjr. 

And some e('i"isollod the archbisliop to burn me ami hy, 
and . ome other eoiinselled him to drown me in the sea, fof it is 
near hand tliere.- -Foxk, Book of Martyrs ; Examination of 
William Thorpe. 

Give me hy and hy [t^aurijs] in a charger the head of John 
the Ihipti.^it. — Mark vi. 25. Authorized Version. . 

These things mu.st first come to pass; but l,lic end i.s not hy 
and hy [eu^etos]. — Jjakr xxi. 9. Authorized Version. 

When Deinophantns fell to the ground, his soldiers fled hy 
and hy €^u7or] upon it. — Nouth, Plutarch's Lives, p. 308. 

Caitiff. The same word as ‘ captive ; ’ the onl}'- 
difference being that ‘ captive ’ is derived directly 
from the Latin, ‘ caitiff’ through the interposition of 
the Norman- French ; it had once the same meaning 
with it. The deep-felt conviction of men that slavery 
breaks down the moral character,* a •chief argument 
against it, but unhappily also a chief difficulty in i;e- 
D 
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moving it, this, so grandly unfolded by Horace 
(Carrn. hi. 5), and speaking out in the Italian 
‘ cattivo,’ in the French ‘ chetif,’ speaks out with no 
less distinctness in the chOinge of meaning which 
‘caitiff’ has undergone, signifying, as it now does, 
one of a base, abject disposition, while there was a 
tinuj when it luid ijt)thing of this in it. 

Aristiirk, niyiio (ivoiio catfltif [concnpt-ivus mens, Viiljr.], 
grt'otilh you wol. — CnI. iv. 10. Wicup. 

The richo CrtcsUK, caUifxn terVAgo. 

CiiAUCEU, I'he Kuhjhtis Tale. 

Avjiric‘0 doth tyruunizo over her caitijf aud slave, not suffering 
him to use vhat she eommauded him to win. — H olland, Plu- 
tarch's Morals, p. 208. ' 

CAriTTiATM. There is no reason why the reducing 
of any agi'coment to certain Inuids or ‘capitula’ should 
not bo called to ‘ capitulate,’ the victor thus ‘ capitu- 
lating’ as well as the vaiiquislied ; and the present 
liniit'ation of the word’s use, by which it means to sur- 
render on certain specified terms, is quite of modern 
introduction. 

Gehui tlie tyrant, after he had defeated the C’arthagiuiiins noar 
to the city llimera, when he made peace witli them, capilulaltd, 
among other articles of treaty, that they should no more sacrifice 
any infants to Saturn. — Holland, Plutarch's Murals, p. 405, 

H(! [the Emperor Charles V.] makes a voyage into England, 
and there cajyihilatcs with the King, among other things, to Isike 
to wife his daughter Mary. — Heylin, Uistory of the Kefor- 
tuaiioii. 

Wonder He will condescend to it ! To vaptfulate with dust 
and ashes! To article with his own creature, with whom He 
nn.y do what He will. — H owe, The Redeemer's Dominion, &c. 

Captivate. . This is not used any longer in a literal, 
but always in a more or less allegorical sense. 
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• Tlioy that arc wise had r.ithor luivo their judgmont»at liberty 
*iu differences of roadint^s, than to be captivated to the one M’hen 
it may be the other. — The Translators \i)f the Authorized Ver- 
sion] to the Reader, 

•How ill beseeming is it in thy sex 
To triiiinph, like an Aniazimian trull, 

Upon their woes whom Fortune cu^divates. 

SnAKFSPKAJiJfl, 3 Henry ^ 

• 

('AlibFTTL. Now full of diligence and attention; 
but once of anxiety. 

The htretes of Sioil mourn ; her priests make lamcuhicious, 
Ijor maydeiis are varrfuU^ and Mio hersetf is in great hevyiicssc. 

- Lanunt. i. 4. Cuveudale. 

^ « 

lie shall be as a trc(' planted by the waters, . . . .and shall 
not bo careful in the year of drought. — Jir. xvii. 8. Authorized 
Version. 

Tile .i,s he is, here lay him down, 

Oh, lay his cold head on iny pillow; 

Take off', take (iff, 1hi‘S( bridal woods. 

And crown my careful head with willow. ^ 

Hamilton, 'The Braes of Yarrow. 

Cafp. The Prowjitorluvi gives ‘ fabulor,’ ‘con- 
fabulor,’ ‘ garrnlo ’ as Latin equivalents ; nor dq we 
anywhere in early English find the subaudition of 
fault-finding or detraction, which now is over im- 
plied in the word. 

Ac to carpe moore of Crist, and how' Ue come to that name, 
Faithly for to speko his firstc n;pno was Jhesus. 

Tiers Ploughman, 13088. 

Xow we levcn the kyng, and of Joseph carpen. — Joseph of 
Arimathie, 212. ' 

So gone thei fopthe, carpende fast 
On this, on that 

Gower, Confessio Aioanik , 1 . 7. 

D 2 
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Carpet — Cattle. 

Cabpet. The covering of at present, 

hut once of tables as well. It was in this sense that a 
matter Avas ‘on the esrpet.’ For the etymology see 
Tniusiidiom of the rhilological Society, i8j9, p. 77. 

In tho fray one of their spurs engaged into a carpet upon 
whii li sLood a very fair looking-glass and two noble pieces of 
porcelain, drew all to the ground, broke the glass . — Ilarleian 
Misovlldhy, a’oI. x. p. 189. 

Private men’s halls wore hung with altar-cloths ; their tahjes 
and beds covered with copes, instead of carpets and coverlets. — 
PuLi.KW, Church Historj of Britain f b. vii. § 2, l. 

And might not these [copes] be handsomely converted into 
jirivate uses, to serve as carpets for their tabb's, coverlids to 
their beds, or cushions to their chairs or windoAvs? — JI kymn. 
History of the ReformatmUy To the Reader. 

CAiaiTAGE. Now, that which caiTios, or the act of 
carrying; but once, that which Avas carried, and thus 
baggage. From ignorance of this, tlio Authorized 
Translation, at Acts xxi. 15, has been often found 
fault with, but unjustly. See the quotation from 
Webster, s. v. ‘ Blackguard.* 

Sparticus charged his [Lentulus’] lieutenants that led Iho 
army, gave them battle, overthrew them, and took all tlieir 
carriage [riiv ottoo-kcu^k &7ro(roi/]. — N orth, PlntarcKs Lives, 
p. 470. 

And David left his carriage [tA o-fceei? owrofJ, LXX.] in the 
hand of the keeper of the carriage . — i Sam. xvii. 22. Authorized 
Version. 

An index is a necessary implement, and no impediment of a 
hook, except in the same sense in which the carriages of an 
army are termed impedimenta. — Fvtxeb, Worthies of England : 
Norfolk. 

Cattle. This and ‘chattel* are only different 
forms of the same word. At a time when wealth 
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Mainly consisted in ‘the number of* heads of cattle 
{capita, capltalia), the word which designated them 
easily came to signify all oth^r kinds, of property as 
well. (Niote the well-known parallel in ‘ pecus ’ and 
‘ pecuuia ; ’ in ‘ multa ’ which meant originally a 5no 
in ‘ cattle,’ and then in money ; in ‘ fee ’ and J vich.’) 
At a later day Jhis was found to have its incon- 
veniiiiiceri ; which some of the writers of the Eliza- 
bcth.aii age sought to remedy by using the term 
^qnlrh cattle’ when they intended live stock; so Sif 
J. llariiigion {Epigm-ms,i. 91), ^d Puttenham*(Ari 
of English Poesy, b. i. c. 18). The distinction, how- 
ever, was more effectuiilly asserted by the appropri- 
ating of the several forms ‘ cattle ’ and ‘ chattel,’ one 
to the living, the other to the dead. 

Though a iiiau give {il the catel of his lious [omnem suhslan- 
tiam doruiis su?*.', Vulg.] for love, ho schal dospiso that catel as 
iioi.glit. — Caul. .'iii. 7. Wiclif. 

A w<»rriTn!in that haddo fi flux of blood twelve yeer, and hadde 
sp(jiJiliJ all.hir catel [oiiiiiem suhstantiam su-nn, Vulg.] in 
-Luke viii. 43, 44. Wicuf. 

Tho avaricious man hath more hope in his catel tlnan in.Jesu 
Christ. — CiiAUCKK, The Ptrsoncs Tale. 

Censuue. It speaks iU for the charity of men’s 
judgments, that ‘censure,’ which designated once 
favourable and unfavourable judgments alike, is now 
restricted to unfavourable ; for it must be that the 
latter, being by far the most frequent, have in this 
way appropriated the word exclusively to themselves. 

Take each man’s censure^ hut reserve thy judgment. 

SuAiiJSSFEABE, Hawlet, act i. sc. 3. 

His [Ei chard, Earl of Cornwall’s] voyage was variously cen- 
saved \ tho Templars, who consented* not to the peace, flouted 
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thoreiit, as if all this while he^had lahonred about a diflficulr 
nothing ; others thoTight he had aljimdantly satisfied any rational 
expectation. — FuHiEn, War^ b. iv. c. 8. 

Which could not be past over without this censure*, for it is an 
ill Ijirift to be parsimonious in the praise of that which is very 
good.— H a-cxet, Ijife of Archhislioj^ Williams, part ii. p. 13. 

CirXhT^R. Once, to buy, to make a bargain, to 
biggie or dispute about tbe making of a bargain, it 
bas at length seen the buying or bargaining quite 
disappear from it ; s^ that ‘.to chaffer’ is now to talk 
much and idly. 

That no man overgo, iiotluT discoyvo his brother in chnffurhigc 
[in negotio, Vulg.J. — i Thess. iv. 6. Wictjf. 

IT 0 comjiundid his sorvauntis to bo clopid. to whiclu* ]u‘ hnddo 
gove money : to witto how myche ech had wonne hy chtjfanfngc. 
— IjuJce xix. 15. WiciJF. 

Where is the fair flock thou was wont to loiul ? 

^Or been they chnfrcd, or at mischief dead ? 

Spenser, Shcidicrd's Calendar, Ed. 9. 

Chaos. The earliest meaning of in Greek, of 
‘ chaos ’ in Latin, was empty infinite space, the 
yawning kingdom of darkness ; only a secondaiy, 
that which we have now adopted, namely, the rude, 
confused, indigested, unorganized matter out of which 
the universe according to the heathen cosmogony 
was formed. But the primary use of ‘ chaos ’ was 
not strange to the literature of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century. 

Beside all these things, between us and you there is fixed a 
great cArtus, that they which wiH'pass from hence to you may not. 
— Lulce xvi. 26. Klicims. 

And look what other thing soever besides cometh within the 
chaos of this monster’s mouth, be it beast, boat, or stone, down 
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*it gootli incontinently that foul great swallow of his. — 

PI ui arch's Morals^ P- 975 * 

To tho hrow of Jicaren 

Pursuing, drive them oiit^’om God and bliss 
Into their place of pimishnieut, tlio gulf 
Of Tartents, which ready opens wide * 

Ilis fiery chaos to receive their fall. , 

^ Milton, Paradise Lost, b. 6. 

• 

Cheat, ] The stops by wliicli ‘escheat’ has yielded 

("uKATEE. 1 ‘cheat,’ and ‘eschcatour’ ‘ cheater,’ aiv 
iiiloresting to trnce. The ‘ esch^'atour ’ was an jjATieei* 
hi each county wlio took notice of lines and forfeitures 
technically called ‘escheats’ on the royal manors 
which had fallen in to the Crown, and certified these 
to the Exchequer. But he commonly allowed him- 
self in s< much fraud and concussion in tho execution 
of his office, that by an only too natural transition tho 
‘ c'^cheatour ’ passed into the ‘ cheater,’ and ‘ escheat’ 
into ‘ cheat.’ The quotation from Gurnall is ourions 
as marking the word in the veiy act of this transition. 

And yet tho t.iking off these vessels wus rot tho best and 
goodli-."'t cheat of their victory; but this passed all, that with 
<*uo light skirmish they hecame lord.s of all the sea nlong those 
coasts. — Holland, Livf/, p. 444. 

This man who otherwise beforotime was but poor and nei'dy, ‘ 
by thr.«o windfalls and unexpected cheats became very wealthy. 
— Id. Plutarch's Morals, p. 1237. 

FaUtaff. Here’s another letter to her. She bears tho purse 
too ; she is a region in Guiana, all gold and bounty. I w'ill be 
cluniers to them both, and they shall be exchequers to 1110. — 
iShakkspeaue, Merry Wives of Windsor, act i. sc. 2. 

Hy this impudence they may abuse credulous souls into a 
belief of what they say, as a cheater may pick the purses of inno- 
cent people, hy showing them something like the King’s broad 
seal, which was indeed his own forgery, — G urnaix, Christian 
Armour, 1639, vol. ii. p. 201. 
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Cheer.' Cicero, who loves to bring out superiorities, 
where ho can find them, of the Latin lampage over 
the Greek, urges tliis £U‘ one, that the GrSek has no 
equivalent to the Latin ‘ vnltus’ {Leg. i. 9,'’2 7) ; the 
countenance, that is, ethically regarded, as the ever-’ 
varying, index and exponent of the sentiments and 
eiiiotions of the soul (‘ imago aniini vultus est,’ De 
Orat iii. 59, 221). Perhaps it may be charged on 
the English, that it too is now without such a word. 
But ‘cheer,’ in its earlier uses, of which vestiges still 
survive, was exactly such. 

In swoot of thi cheer thou schalt ete thi breed, till thou tiirne 
a}en in to the crtlie of which thou art tukun. — Gen. iii. 19. 
WiCLIF. 

And Ciiyn was wrooth greotli, and his cheer feldo doiin. — 
Gen. iv. 5. Wiclif. 

Each froward threatening cheer of fortune makes us plain ; 

And,.CTery pleasant show revives our M oful hearts again. 

SuuHBY, Ecclesiastes, c. 3. 

Chemist, ] The distinction between the alchemist 

Obemtstry.J and the chemist, that the first is the 
loud searcher after the philosopher’s stone or the 
elixir vitae, the other the follower of a^true and scien- 
tific method in a particular region of nature, is of 
comparatively recent introduction into the language. 

‘ Chemist ’ is=‘ alchemist ’ in the quotations which 
follow. 

Eivo sorts of persons he [Sir Edward Coke] used to foredesign 
to misery and poverty ; chemists, monopolizers, concealers,* pro- 


* ‘ Concealers be puch as find out concealed lands, that is such 
lands as privily are kept from the king by common persons, 
having nothing to shew for them.’ — Cowell, Tlte Interjpreter, s. v. 
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%ioters; and rythming poets.— Fuixer, Worthus of England, 
Norfolk, ^ 

I have olifeerved generally of cJiymists and ^heosophists, as bf 
several other men more palpably mad, that their thoughts are 
earned jiiucfi to astrology. — H. Moiu^, A Brief Discourse of En~ 
fhusiasni, sect. 45. 

Visions and inspirations some expect, 

^'hoir ooisrse here to direct ; 

Like senseless chemists their own wealth destroy, 
Imaginary wealth to enjoy. 

CowLKY, Use of Reason in Divine Matterm 

Hence the fool’s paradisii, the statesman’s scheme, •• 

'rile air-l)uilt castle, and the golden dream, 

The maid’s romantic wish, the chemist's flame, 

I’lio poet’s vision of eternal fame?. 

Poi*R, The Dnndad, b. iii. 9-12. 

lie that follows chemistry must have riches to throw away 
upon the sUuly of it; whatever he gets oy it, those furnaces 
jiiubt be fed with gold.— South, Sermons, 1644, vol, ix. p. 277. 

Chest. I am not aware that ‘ cista ^ was ever.used 
ill the sense of a coffin, but ‘ chest ^ is continually so 
used in our early English ; and ‘ to chest,* for to place 
in a coffin, occurs in the heading of a chapter in our 
liibles, Gen. 1 . 26: ‘He [Joseph] dieth, and is 
chested' 

He is now ded, and nailed in his cheste, 

Chaucke, The Clerkes Vrologue. 

Your body is now WTapt in chest, 

I pray to God to give your soul good rest. 

Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, cap. 14. 

Chimney. This,* which means now the gorge or 
vent of a furnace or fire, was once in frequent use for 
the furnace itself; in this more true to its origin; 
being derived from the Greek Kafiivoc, as it passed 
into the Latin ‘ caminus,’ and the French ‘ cheminee.’ 
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The fact that it is the ‘ chimney/ in the modern use of 
bhe word, which, creating a draught, alone gives 
activity or fierceness to* the flame, probably explains 
the present limitation of the meaning of llie word. 
In Scotland ‘ chimney ’ still is, or lately was, ‘the 
grate, oi* iron frame that holds the fire.* (Scoticisrun, 
Edinllurg^i, 1787.) * 

And his feet, [were] like to latoun as in a hreniiyjagech^'mcncj/. 
*-Hev, i. 15. WicLiF. 

Tla^Son of Man shall* send lijs angels, and shall gather all 
hindrances out of his kingdom and all that worketh unlawfiiliK“«.s, 
and shall cast them into ihc chimney oi fire. — Maft.-xXn. 50. 
Sir John Ciikke. • 

CllIVALliY. It is a striking evidence of the extent 
lo which in the feudal times the men-at-arms, the 
mounted knights, were esteemed as the arin}^ while 
the footmen were regarded as little better than a 
supernumerary rabble, -r-anothcr record of this con- 
tempt probably surviving in the word ‘ infantry,’ — 
that ‘ chivalrj^,* which of course is but a difleient 
forfn of ‘ c^ayalry,’ could once be used as convertible 
with army. It needed more than one Agincourt to 
teach that this was so no longer. 

AbymaUich forsothe iiroos, «ind Phicol, the prince of his 
chyvalrye [princeps ex&rcitus ojus, Vnlg.], and turiiedon siycn into 
the loond of Palcstyncs. — Gen, xxi. 33. Wiclif. 

Chouse. The history of the introduction of this 
w'ord into the popular, or at all events the schoolboy, 
language of England, and the quarter from whence 
derived, are no"^ sufficiently well-known. A ‘ chiaus,’ 
or interpreter, attached to the Turkish Embassy, in 
1609 succeeded in defrauding the Turkish and Per- 
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Sian mercTiants resident in England of 4,oooZ. From 
the vjist dimensions of the fraud, vast, that is, as 
men counted fraudulent ‘ vastifcss ’ then, and the noto- 
riety it acquired, a chiaus (presently spelt ‘chouse’ to 
look more English) became equivalent to a swindler, 
and somewhat later to the act of swindling* It is 
curious that a correspondent of Skinner 
Ingicon^ 1671), though quite ignorant of this story, 
suggests a connection between chouse and tlij* 
^‘urkish ‘chiaus.’ The (]^notati(«rl from Een .l«nson 
gives us the word in its passage from the old meaning 
to the new. 

About this tinio tli« Turks 'proposed at the iastigatioi) of the 
ainbassiidor to sojid a chiaifs into hVnnce, Eiigbuid and 
Holland, to acquaint those princes with the advancement of 
Sultan Solyni.ni to the throne. — JIycajjt, History of the 'Vurhs, 
vol. iii. p. 261. 

Dapper. What do you think of me, * 

That I am a ch iaus ? 

Face. What’s th.it? 

Dapper. Tlio Turk was hero ; 

As one would say, do you think I am a Turk ? 

liEN JoNsoN, The Alchemist, act i. sc. i. 

ClTBlSTEN, ] By * Christendom ’ we now under- 
(^niiiSTENDOM. j stand that portion of the world 
Avhich makes profession of the faith of Christ, as 
contradistinguished from all heathen and Mahoiiiedan 
lands. But it was often used by our early writers as 
itself the profession of Christ’s faith, or sometimes 
for baptism, inasmuch as in that this profession was 
made ; which is also the explanation of the use of 
‘ ciiristen * as equivalent to ‘ chrhstianize ’ below. In 
Shakespeare our present use of ‘ Christendom ’ very 
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much predominates, but once or twice he uses it in 
its earlier sense, as do authors much later than he. 

Most part of England ik the reign of King Etholbert was 
christened^ Kent only excepted, which remained Icng after in 
misbelief and unchH&tened. — ^E. K., Cfloss. to Spenser's Shep- 
herd! s Calendar^ September, 

Sothli we hen togidere biriod with him hi Christendom [per 
baptisnium, Viilg.] in to death. — Horn. vi. 4. Wicuf. 

He that might have his bf)dy w^riipped in one of their old 
Qoats at the houre of death, it were as good to him as his 
chrisieiidom. — Ttndalk, ExpoaUion upon Matthew VI. 

Tliey all do come to liini with friendly face, 

When of bis chrisiendo'/n they -understand. 

Sir J. IIartvgton, Orlando Furioso, b. xliii. 0. 189. 

The draughts of intompersince would wash off the water of ray 
Christendom ; Gvery unclean lust docs as it were bemire and wipe 
out my contract with my Lord.— Allestkee, Sermons, vol. ii. 
p. 161. 

CliURCJl. Our Translators arc often taxed with an 
oversight tliat they have allowed ‘robbers of churches' 
to remain at Acis xix. 37, as the rendering of UpotruXovc, 
sounding, as it docs, like an anachronism on the lips 
of the town-clcrk of Ephesus. Doubtless ‘ spoilers 
of teftiiples,' or some such phrase, would have been 
preferable ; yet was there not any oversight here. 
The title of ‘ church,’ which wo with a fit reverence / 
restrain to a Christian place of worship, was in; 
earlier English not refused to the Jewish, or, as in 
that place, even to a heathen, temple as well. 

And, lo, the veil of the church was tCfTU in two parts from the 
top downwards. — Matt, xxvii. 51. Sir John Ghexe. 

To all the gods devoutly she did offer frankincense, 

Eut most above them all the church of Juno she did censc. 

Golding, Ovid's Metanwrphosis, b. xi. 

These troops should soon pull down the church of Jove. 

Maulowe, First Book of Lucan. 
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Civilii, Tbe t'endency which there is in the 

Civility, ■ meaning of .words to run to the surface, 

Civilian.) till they lose aigd lcave.hohind all their 
deeper significance, is well exemplified in ‘ civil * and 
‘ civdlily ' — words of how deep an import once, how 
slight and shallow now. A ciHl man nojv is one ' 
ohsprvant of slight oxtcmal courtesies in.tha inter- ’ 
eonrsc between man and man ; a civil man once was 
oiu* wlio fulfilled all the duties and obligations flowing 
from his position as a ‘civis,’ and his relations to tfie 
other mcjmhers of that ‘ rlvitas ’lo which he belonged, 
ami ‘ civility ’ the condition in which those were re- 
(iognized and observed. The gnadual departure of all 
deeijer significance from ‘ civility ’ has obliged the 
creation of another word, ‘ civil iz.at ion,’ which only 
came uj. toward the conclusion of the last century. 
Johnson does not know it in his Dictionary, except 
as a tcchniiMl legal term to express the turnir^g of a 
criminal process into a civil one ; and, according to 
lloswcll, Altogether disallowed it in the sense which 
it lias now ac(iuircd. A ‘civilian’ in the language 
of the Puritans was one who, despising the righteous- 
ness of Christ, did yet follow ^aftcr a certain civil 
righteousness, a ‘justitia civilis’ of his own. 

Tlint wise and civil RomsiTi, Julius Agricola, preferred the 
natural wits of Britain before the laboured studies of the I'reiicdi. 
— Ml LTON, A reopagit ica. 

As for the Scythian wandering Nomades, temples sorlod not 
with their condition, as wanting both civility and sottlednoss. — 
PuLLKK, The Holy State, b. iii. c. 24. 

Tlien were the Roman fashions imitated^ and the gown ; after 
a wduh' the incitements hlsoand materials of -vnee and voluptuous 
life, proud huildings, baths, and the elegance of banquetings ; 
which the foolisher sort called civility, but was indeed a secret 
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art to prtparo them for bondago. — Mivrox, History of Enylcvud^ 
b. ii. 

Lot us remember also that cib'dity and fair eustoins wore but 
in a narrow circle till the Greeks and Komans beat the world 
into bettor manners. — J. Taylok, Buctor Buhitaytiumy b. ii. 

«• 1, § >9- 

Tlio liist Btcj) in this [spiritual] Jcsith is the doatli of civUUy. 
Civil men come nearer the saints of God than others, they come 
within a, stop or two of heaven, and yet an. shut out.— Pmeston, 
Of Spiritual Death and Life^ 1636, p. 59. 

I proceed to the second, that is to the mere nsituralist or 
cimlian ; by whom I mean siieh an one as lives upon dregs, the 
very Tcliques a,nd ruins of the ir^.age of God dee.iycd. — EoonFfs, 
Naaman the Syrian, p. 104. 

Clergy. The of ‘clergy’ in the abstract for 
learning or for a learned profession, is, it needs hardly 
be said, the result of the same conditions which made 
‘ clerk ’ etpii valent to scholar. 

Ne alio the clerkes that ever had witte 
Sen the world bigan, ne that lyfos yit, 

Goxith never telle bi chryy no arte 
Of these payns of hello the thousand parte. 
liiCHAifD Kolus de Uampole, Prickc of Conscunce, 4832. 

• Was not Aristotle, for all his clergy, 

Por a wom.in wi’apt in lovt; so marvellously. 

That all his cunning he had soon forgotten ? 

Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure. 
Also that every of the said landlords pul their second sons to 
learn some clergy, or some craft, whereby they may live honostlv, 
— State Papers, State of Ireland, 1515, vol. ii. p. 30. 

Clumsy. A word about which little satisfactory 
has as yet found its way into our dictionaries ; but 
although of no veiy frequent use in our early litera- 
ture (it does n05,t once occur in Shakespeare), neither 
can it be said to be veiy rare ; and where it occurs. 
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is in ar sense going before its present, njmiely, in 
that of stiff, rigid, clumped and contracted with cold. 
It is familiar to all how ‘ clumsy,’ in our modern use 
of the word, the fingers are^v^hen in this condition, 
and thus* it is easy to trace the growing of ^the 
modern meaning out of the old. On its probable 
etymology sec the Proceedings of ihe Philological 
Soririfi, vol. v. pT 146. • 

Klflido ; Stnrk, stiffo, or iium throufrh cold. clum:^ie . — Fl.orio, 
Wftrld of Words. * 

IT •lA'i do froid , Sliffc, cimmjfse, Dt-immincd. — CtmiitAvE, 
Fnndi and E/tglish Dictionary. 

Tho C.irthnciniiuis followed tlio ongniicR in chaso as far as 
I'l’cliia, •Old thoro ga.vo over; and rctuvnod into tlio camp so 
cfinnsy and frozen [ila torpentes gefii~\ as scarcely tliey felt tho 
joy of their victory.— 1 Iot.i.and, Livy, p. 425. 

This of lauldiiig beauty loves md to be handled by such 

nmiimed .uid so clomsie hands. — I'^louio, Montaigne s Essays^ 
b. jii. c. 5. , 

Cltmatjc. At present the temperaturo of a region, 
but once the region, itself, the region, however, con- 
templated in its slope or inclination from tho equator 
toward the pole, and therefore, by involved con- 
sequence, in ro.speci of its temperature ; which cir- 
cumstance is tlie point of contact between the present 
meaning of ‘ climate ’ and the past. We have derived 
the word from the mathematical geographers of 
antiquity. They were wont to run imaginary parallel 
lines, or such at Jeast as they intended should be 
parallel, to tho equator; and the successive ‘climates’ 
(fc-XZ/iara) of the earth were the spaces and regions 
between these lines. See Holland’s Plimj, vol. i. 
p. 150. 
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The longitude of a cly-mat ys a lyne'ymagined fro’;;st to wost 
illike distant by-twcne them alle. — C hatjceU) Treatise on the 
Astrolahey 2, 39, 3. 

Almost dve climaih hcnceward to tho south, 

Between the mainland and tho ocean’s mohth 
Two islands lie. 

The Funerals of King Edward VI. 

When these prodigies 
*' Do so conjointly meet, let not men sny, 

‘Tlieae arc their cniisos — they are natural ; ’ 
h'or, I helicvc, they are porU'iitoiis things 
Unto the vlimate tliat they point upon. 

* '^ShakksPhaiik, Julius Cfpsnr, act i. sc. 3. 

This elimate of Gaul [hanc Galliaruni yJagani^ is enclosed on 
cv<‘ry side with fences that environ il> naturally. — noia.AM>r 
Aiiuuianns^ p. 47. 

Cliutafe, a portion of the earth contained between two circles 
parallel to the equator. — P hilt.tps, New World, of Words. 

CViMFORT, ] Tlio verb ‘ comforiare,* not found in 

CoMFORTABLR. J classical Latin, but so froquoni in 
ilie Vulgate, is first, as is plain from the ‘fortis’ 
which it embodies, to make strong, to corroborate, 
and only in a secondary sense, to console. Wo often 
liiid it in our early literature employed in that its 
])roper sense. 

And the child wexed, and was couvfortid [confortabatur, Vulg.] 
ill spirit. — Luke i. 80. Wicijf. 

And there appeared an angel unto Him from heaven, comforting 
Him oAt6v '\. — LuJee xxii. 43. Tyndale. 

Thy conceit is nearer death than thy powers ; for my sake, bo 
romfortcd}le\ hold death awhile at the arm’s end. — Shakespeare, 
As you like iiy act ii. sc. 6. 

Common-sense. The manner is very curious in 
which the metaphysical or theological speculations, 
to which the busy world is indifferent, or from which 
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ffc is enti/ely averse, do yet in their results descend 
to it, and are adopted by it ; while it remains quite 
unconscious of the source from whioh they spring, 
and counts that it has created them for itself and 
out of its own resources. Thus, many would wonder 
if asked the parentage of this phrase ‘ commonrsense,’ 
would count it tl^ most natural thing in the world 
that such a phrase should have been formed, that it 
demanded no ingenuity to form it, that the uses to 
which it is now put are the same wdiicli it has served 
from the first. Indeed, Tioither •Tldd, llcattie, nor 
Stewart seem to have assumed anything else. But 
in truth this phrase, ‘ common -ftonsc,’ meant once 
something very difleront from that plain wisdom, the 
common heritage of men, which now we call by this 
name ; having been bequeathed to us by a very com- 
plex tlicory of the senses, and of a sense which was 
tlie 'ommon ])ond of them all, and which passed its 
verdicts on the repoids which they severally made to 
it. This theory of a Kon'vg rcuc, familiar to tlio Greek 
metaphysicians, see Cicero, Tiise. Qtujjsf, i. 20, is suffi- 
ciently explained by the interesting quotations from 
Henry More and Burton. In Hawes’ Fastime of 
Pleasure (cap. 24) the relation between the ‘ com- 
mon wit ’ and the ‘ five wits ’ is at largo set forth. 
For an interesting history of the phrase, see Sir 
William Hamilton’s edition of Reid’s Worlcs^ appen- 
dix A, especially pp. 757, &c. ; and for some classical 
uses of it Horace, Soil. i. 3. 65 ; Juvenal, 8. 73 ; Seneca, 
5 * 3> 105- 4; Benef. i. 12. 3; Quintilian, 
i. 2. 20. 

The senses receive indifferently, without discretion and judge- 
ment, white and black, sweet and sour, soft and hard ; for their 

E 
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office is only to admit their several objects, and to cai^y and refei* 
the judgement thereof to the comnion sense. — Nouth, PliUarcKs 
Lives, p. 732. 

] 5 ut for fear to exceed the commission of an historian (who 
with the outward senses may only bring in the species, and 
barely ndate facts, not with the common sense pass verdict or 
censure on them), I would say they had better have built in 
some other place, especially having room enough b(‘sides, and 
left tliis'door, where tlic Temple stood, alone in her desolations. 
— Fuli.kk, The Holy War, b. i. c. 4. 

That there is s<nne particular or re-strained seat of the common 
SfW.se is an opinion ihnt^even all ]>liilosophcrs and physicians are 
agreed upon. And it is an ordf/iary comparison amongst them, 
that the external st-nsesaiid Xha common sense considered together 
are like a circle with five linos dr.vwn from the circumference to 
the centre. Whcrehirc, as it has been obvious for them to find 
out particular org.ins for the external senses, so they have also 
attempted to assign some distinct part of the body to be an organ 
of t he common sense \ that is to say, as they discovered sight to 
be son ted in the eye, he iring in the ear, smelling in the nose, &c., 
so they conceived that llicrc is some part of the body wherein 
seeing, lio.iring, and all other perceptions moot together, as the 
lines of a circle in the centre, and that there the soul does also 
judge and discern of the difference of tlio objects of the outward 
senses. — 11 . Moms, Immortality of the Soul, b. iii. c. 13. 

Inner senses are three in number, so called because they he 
within the br.iin-pan, as comnwii sense, ]>harita8y, memory. Their 
objects are not only things present, but they perceive the sensible 
species of things tio come, past, absent, such as were before in 
the sense. This common sense is the judge or moderator of the 
rest, by whom wo discern all differences of objects ; for by mine 
eye I do not know that I see, or by mine ear that I hear, but by 
my common sense, who judgeth of sounds and colours; they are 
but the organs to bring the species to bo censured ; so that all 
their objects are his, and all the offices are his. The fore part 
of the brain is his organ or seat. — Bukton, Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, part i. sect. 2. 

Companion. ‘ This had once the same contemp- 
tuous use which its sjmonymc ‘ fellow * still retains 
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(for a furious use of this see 2 Tet. ii. 14, Geneva 
Version), and wliicli ‘gadeling,’ a word of the same 
meaning, had, so long as it survived tn the language. 
The notion originally involved in companionship, or 
accompjniiment, would appear to have been rafther 
that of inferiority than of equality. A companion 
(or was an attendant. 

■WJiat slioiild till) wars Jo witli these jigging fools ? 

Companion, hence. * 

SuA.KF^ri:ATiK, Vidius Casar, act W. sc. 3 . 

As tliat barren companion in St. James who bids the 

poor bo warm and fed and clothed ^is if ho were all made of 
mercy), yet neiihiT clothes, feeds, nor warms his back, belly, or 
fli‘sli, so faros it with these lovers. — Kogeus, Naaman the Syrian, 
P- 391- 

The yoTTig ladies, who thought themselves too much concerned 
to cont.iiii themselves any longer, set up their throats all together 
ag'Miist ray protector. ‘Scurry companion! saucy bifpaulin ! 
rude, impertinent fellow ! did he think to prescribe to grand- 
papa ! ' — Smollett, Eodcrick Random, vol. i. c. 3 . 

Co:nceited, \ ‘ Conceit ’ is so entirely and irre- 
CoxcEiiEDLY. J coverably lost to the language of 
philosophy, that it would be well if ‘ concept,* used . 
often by our earlier philosophical writers, were re- 
vived. Yet ‘ conceit’ has not so totally forsaken all 
its former meanings (for there are still ‘ lia/ppy con- 
ceits * in poetry), as have ‘ conceited,’ which once 
meant well conceited, and ‘ conceitedly.’ 

Oft did she heave her napkin to her cyne, 

Which had on it conceited characters. 

Shakespbabb,*.4 Lover's Complaint, 



5 2 Concubine — Contemptible. 

Triiimphsil arches the plad town doth raise, , 

And tilts and tourneys are performed at court, 
Conceited masques, rich banquets, witty plays. 

■ Dkaytoj , The Miseries of Queen Margaret, 

The edge or horn of a garment is distinguished from the rest 
most' commonly by some conceited (»r costly work. — Cowell, 
The Interpreter^ s. v. Brodorcss. 

Cicero most pleasantly and conceitedly, — IIollant), Suetonius^ 

p. 21. * 

(^ONCUBlNTi:. Our Dictionaries do not notice that 
the male paramour no less than the female was some- 
times called by this name ; on the contrary, their defi- 
nitions exclude this. 

The Lady Anno did falsely and traitorously procure divers of 
the King’s daily and familiar servants to be her adulterers and 
concuhincs. — Indictment of Anne Boleyn, 

C0N.TTTTIE. The quotation from Foxc shows that 
this use of * to conjure * as to conspire is not, as one 
might at first suspect, one of Milton’s Latinisms, and 
as such peculiar to him. 

Divers, as well horsemen as footnnm, had conjured among 
themselves and conspired agjiinst the Englishmen, selling their 
horses and arms aforehand. — Eoxe, Book of Martyrs^ 1641, 
,vol. i. p. 441. 

Art thou ho 

That first broke peace in heaven and faith till then 
Unbroken, and, in proud rebellious arms, 

Drew after him the third part of heaven’s sons, 

Conjured against tlio Highest ? 

Milton, "Paradise Lost^ b. ii. 

Contemptible. ‘ Adjectives in “ able ” and “ ible,” 
both positive and negative ones, are frequently used 
by old writers in an active sense * (S. Walker, 
Criticisms on Shakespeare^ vol. i. p. 183 : whom see). 



Convince — Copy. S3 

‘Contemptible’ where w'e should now use ‘con- 
temptuous * is one of these ; ‘ intenible ’ (^AlVs well 
that ends well, act i. sc. 3>anoth0r; ‘discernible’ 
a third. 

# 

Darius wrote; to Alexander in n proud and contmijitihle man- 

— L'jbd iSruRLiisVi, JJarnis, 1O03, (in tho arguinofit })retixed 
to the Play). • * , * 

If she should iiuikc tender of her love, ’tis vc'ry i)ossihh‘ he'll 
seorii ir. for the nmn. as you know all, h.iLh a cnnfniipfihle 
s]tiril — SiiAKESTKAinc, Much Ado nhnui Isofhnif/, act ii. sc. 3.* 

m. • . . 

I do not mock, nor lives ther# such a villain, 

That can do anything couleuijdihle 
To you ; hut 1 do kneed, heij^ause it is 
An action very fit and revennit 
111 prosiMioe of so pure a eroature. 

Bkai MONT and Fj.riciii.n, 77 /e Coxcomh, act v. sc. 2. 

CoNYiNtTk This and ‘convict’ have been usefully 
flosynon^nniyc'd. Quo is ‘convinced’ of a sin, but 
‘ convicted ’ of a crime ; the former word moving’ 
id ways irr the siihcro of moral or intellectual tilings, 
liiit the latter often in that of things merely external. 

Your Italy contains none; so aceiiniplibhcd a courtier to con- 
vince the honour of lay mistress. - iSiiAxusrEAun, Cyiuhdme^ 
act i. sc. 4. 

Keep off that great concourse, whoso violent hands 
Would min this stone-huildiiig and drag hence 
This impious judge, piecemeal to tear his limbs, 

Before the law convince liim. 

Wkhste«, Appius and Virginia^ act v. sc. 5. 

Cory. A more Latin use of ‘ copy,’ as ‘ copia ’ or 
abundance, was at one time frequent in English. It 
is easy to trace the stops by which ’the word attained 
its present significance. The only way to obtain 



Coquet— Goi^se. 

* ‘ copy " (m this Latin sense) or abrindance\of any i 
document^ would be hy tfbkinff ‘ copies ' (m oiir 
present sense) qf it, ^len, too, it meant often the 
exemplar, Q/ud is so used in the quotations from 
Shakespeare and Jeremy Taylor. 

AVc (*;iTiKot followa, botfcrpntlernforolocntion tlifiii God Him- 
Thf*rof')rf PFo, iisirif^ divers vonls in ,liis Holy Writ, and 
iiidifforent/y for one thing in nsituro, wo niny ii&o the S!i.ni(! 
liberty in our English versions out of Hebrc'W' or Greek, for that 
cnjif/ or stoi’e that He h.itli given us. — 7'hc Transhiiors \of the 
liihle, 1611] I0 fJui licachr. 

Ho copy tkAv to men of grosser blood, 

And tojieli them how to war. 

SnAKKSPEAKifi, Henry V. act iii. sc. i. 

Drayton’s heroical opisih's are well worth the reading also, for 
the ])iirpose of our subjtrt, which is to furnish an English 
historian with choice andcoj^of tongue. — Holton, Hypcrcritica^ 

P- 235* 

The sun, tin prince of all the bodies of light, is the principal, 
the rulo nnd the cop?/, which they in their i)ro 2 )ortions iniitato 
and transcribe.— J. Tailor, Exhortation to the Imitation of 
Christ, 

Coquet. At present all our ‘coquets ’ are female. 
Tint, as is the case with so many other words iiistaTiced 
in ihis volume, wliat once belonged to both sexes is 
now restricted to one. 

Coequet-, a beau, a gallant, a general lovca* ; also a wanton 
girl that speaks lair to several lovers at once.— Phillips, Hew 
JVbrId of IVords, 

CourSE. Now only used for the body abandoned 
by the spirit of life, but once for the body of tbe 
living equally as df the dead; now only=‘ cadaver,’ 
but once ‘ corpus ’ as well. 
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A ^7lliant corpse^ A here foren 4and Ixiauty inet. 

Surrey, On the J'icnlh of Sir T. Wyatt. 

I>iit linked, without needful ve.stinients 
To clad his corpse with mect^li.'ibilirneflts, 

Ho Geared not for dint of sword or sponr. 

Spenser, Fairy Queen, b. vi. 4. 

Women nnd m.aids sh.all p^irticularh’ (-‘xamino thenisob'es about 
tile vM-iely of their their too niiieh pare of their corp.i. 

— Jiihfome'a Pilgrim of Lo ret to, hy G. W. • 

VoiP’ eonjurinpf, eozeuini?, siiid j^^our dozen of trades 
Could not relieve your corj)s wilh so mueli linen ^ 

Would make you tinder, but to see a fire. 

Hen JfiNsoN, flie Alchemist, act i!*sc. I. 

CorNTEUFElT. Now to imitate with the purpose 
of passing off the imitation as the original; hut no 
such dishonest intention was formerly implied in the 
word. 


I woll none of the :ipos1b‘s confrefttc : 

I ■'.v 'lll have iiioiie^”, Nvolle chose and whoto, 

A1 v/ere it yevon of the pourest page, * 

Or of the pourest widowe in a vilbige. 

CiiAuCKR, 774c Pardoner's Tale. 

Christ prayseth not the unrighteous sliiard, neilhor sottoth him 
forth ti^ ns to coiinterfait, becJiuse liis unriglituousnoss, but 
because of his wisdom only, in that lie witli un right so wisely 
jiroviditl ibr himself. — T yndare, The Parable of the Wicked 
Mammon. 

Hut for the Greek tong tlioy do note in some of his epistles 
that lie [Brntusl connterfeded that brief compendious manner 
of speech of the Lacodiemoiiians. — North, Plularclts Jdves, 

p. SiS. 

(^OITRTESAN. The low Latin ‘curtosanus’ was once 
one haunting the court, a courtier, ‘ aiilicns,’ though 
already in Shakespeare wc ofucn mept the word in its 
present use. 
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Courtship — Cunnm,g. 

By the wolf, no doubt, was meant the Pope, but the fox wii # 
resembled to the prelates, courtesans, priests, and the rest of the 
spiritualty. — Foxe, Hook of Martt/rs, ed. 1641, vol. i. p. 51 1. 

•’ € 

CouilTSHir. We now assign to this and to ‘ cour- 
tesy ’ their own several domains of incaniiigs ; hut 
they Atcro once promiscuously^ used. See for another 
example of the same the quotation^ from Fuller, s. v. 

‘ Defalcation.* 

As ho [Charlos I.], to aeijuit him.'-elf, li;i,th not si^sired his sul- 
torsaries, to load them with all sorts of blame and accusation, 
so to^im, as in his booh alive, there will be used no moroenz^r/- 
ship than he uses. — JVI iItox, Jeonodastes, 'J'ho Preface. 

CuMUER, ] This word, the German ‘ klimmcrn,* has 

Cum iiitous. J lost much of the force wliich it once 
possessed ; it moans now little more than passively to 
burden. It was once actively to annoy, disquiet, or 
mischief. It was as possessing this force that our 
Translators roll tiered Ira rt i:ai rtjr yfjr k'arnpytl ; why 
cmnhcreth it the ground ? {Lulce xiii. 7.) 

The archers in tlic! forefront so wounded the footmen, so galh'd 
the horses, and so combred the men of arms that tho footmen 
durst not go forward. — Hall, Jlenry V. fob 17, 6. 

We have lierd(5 that certayne of oiires are departed, and have 
troubled you and liave comhred [aj/oo-KeucifovTes] your myndes, 
sayongo, Ye must be circumcised and must keep the law. — Acts 
XV. 24. COVERDALE. 

But Martha was cu/ndtered [vcpieinruTo, cf. vcr. 41 : fiepifiras 
Kal ryp^dCp] about much serving. — Luke x. 40. Authorized 
Version. 

A cloud of cumhrotbs gnats do' him molest, 

All striving to infix their feeble stings. 

Spenser, Fairy Queen, i. i. 23. 

Cunning. The fact that so many w’-ords implying 
knowledge, art, skill, obtain in course of time a secon- 
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*dary meaiiiing of crooked knowledge, art that has de- 
generated into artifice, skill used only to circumvent, 
which meanings partially oib altogeiiier put out of 
use their primary, is a mournful witness to the way 
in Avhich intellectual gifts are too commonly rAis- 
applieil. Thus there was a time when the Latin 
‘dolus’ required^the epithet ‘inalus,’ as ofLcir as it 
sigiiilied a treacherous or fraudful device; hut it 
was soon able to drop this as superfluous, and to 
stand hy itself. Otlier words vvhich have gone the 
same downward course *aro tlio foil owing : rex*'?/, 
‘ astutia,’ ‘ ealllditas,’ ‘ List,* ‘ Kunst,* and our 
English ‘ craft ’ and ‘ cunning, ’-^Iho last, indeed, as 
early as Lord Bacon, who says, ‘ We take cmniimj 
for a sinister or crooked Avisdom,’ had acquired what 
IS now its only acceptation ; hut not then, nor till 
long after, io the exclusion of its more honourahle 
use. How h.>nourahle that use sometimes was, my 
first quotation will testify. 

I lii'licvo tliiit Jill l.hoso three Persons [in the Godhoiul] sire 
t!\eii in jioW'vT Jind in cmiuiny and in mi^ht, full of gr.i-ce and of 
rdl goodness. — Poxe, Book of Martyrs ; Examination of William, 
Thorpe. 

JSo the nurnher of them, with their hretlircn, that were in- 
structed in the songs of the Lord, even all that were cunning,, 
was two hundred fourscore and eight. — i Chron. xxv. 7, Au- 
thorized Version. 

Curate. Rector, vicar, every one having cure of 
souls, was a ‘ curate.’ once. Thus ‘ bishops and curates* 
in thci Liturgy. 

They [the l)egging friars] letten curats to know Gods law by 
holding bookes fro them, and withdra.ving of their vanbiges, by 
which they shulden have books and lerne. — Wiclif, Treatise 
against the Friars, p. 56. 
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Honry the Second of England commanded all pftdatcs' and 
mraie» to reside upon their dioceses and charges. — J. Taylok, 
Diictor Duhitantium^ !>. iii. c. i. ' 

Curate, a parson or vicai^, one that serres a cure, or has the 
charge of souls in a parish. — P htixips, New World of Words. 

Customer. One sitting officiallj at the rcecij)t of 
customs, that is, of dues customably paid, and re- 
ceiving** those, and not one repairing customably to a 
shop to purchase there, was a ‘customer’ two and 
fhree centuries ago. 

He liealcth the mnn of the palsyo, calleth Lovi the cusfonur, 
eateth with open synners, and excuseth his disciples. — What S. 
Marke conteyyicth. CovEttDAi.E. 

The extreme and horrible covetonsnoss of the farmt'cs, ensfo- 
wers, and Homan usurers devoured it [Asia.].- Noutit, PltifarcJis 
Lives, p. 4jy2. 

We hardly can abide publicans, customers, and toll gatherers, 
when they keep a fcirrcting and searching for such things a.s be 
hidden. — H01.1.ANI), Plutarch's Morals, p. 138. 

Danger, i A feudal term, beset with many diSi- 

Dangerous. ) culties when we seek to follow it as 
it passes to its present use. Dueaiige has written 
upon it, and Diez, and Littre {lllst. dp la Lamjue 
P^aiir. vol. i. p 49), and there is a careful article in 
Richardson. It is a low Latin word, ‘dangcrium,’ 
of which the etymology is uncertain, signifying the 
strict right of the suzerain in regard to the fief of 
the vassal ; thus, ‘ fief do danger,'* a fief held under 
strict and severe conditions, and therefore in danger 
of being forfeited (juri stricto atqiie adoo confisca- 
tioni obnoxium; Ducangc). There is no difficulty 
here ; but there is another early use of * danger ’ and 
‘ dangerous ' which is not thus explained, nor yet the 
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*a)nTl^xior^ "betweeTi it and the modern meaning of the 
words. I refer to that of.‘ danger* in the sense of 
‘ coyness,’ ‘sparingness,* ‘ niggjy^dlincss,* and of ‘ dan- 
gerous ’ with the adjectival uses corresponding. 

And if thy voice is fjiirc and clcro, 

Thou shalt maken no great dmingerCj 
When to singen they goodly pray ; 

It is tliy worship for to ohny. 

CiiALX’KK, Uommmf of the Bose, 23 1 7. 

We ourstlves also wore in times past unwise, disobedient, do- • 
ceived, in davger to lusts [SouAcuoi/res ^irtOujuiais]. — 7 'i 7 . iij. 3* 
Tyndalh. • 

Como not within his danger hy thy will. 

SHAKi'SPF.jVitK, rem/s and Adonis. 

, INfy wages bon full streyt and cko ful smahj ; 

^ IVIy lord to mo is hard and daungerovs, 

CiiAiTCEE, T?te Friar's Tale. 

ihit nathelesso, for his boanto 
So fierce and dangerous was ho, 

That ho nolde graunten her asking, • 

For weeping, ne for fair<* praying. 

• Id. Bom aunt of the Bose, 1480. 

Df. \T)LY. This and ‘mortal’ (which see), are 
sometimes synonymes now; thus, ‘a daadlg wound’ 
or ‘ a m(ir1(d wound; ’ hut they are not invariably so ; 

‘ deadly ’ being always .active, while ‘ mortal ’ is far 
oftenest i)assive, signifying not that which inflicts 
death, but that which suflers death ; thus, ‘ a mortal 
bod}",’ or body subject to death, but not now ‘ a 
deadly body.’ It was otherwise once. ‘ Deadly ’ is 
the constant word in Wiclif’s Bible, wherever in the 
later Versions ‘mortal ’ occurs. 

Elye was a deedli man lyk us, and preior he preiede that it 

• scliulde not rcyne on the erthe, and it reynede not three yeeris 
and sixe moncthis. — Jam. v. 17. Wiclif. 
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Many holy prophets that were deadly men were martyred 
violently in the Old Law. — Foxe, Book of Martyrs ; Examina- 
tion of William Thorpe, 

Deceivable, ) So far as we use ‘ deceivable ’ at 

Deceivajjleness. ) all now, wc use it in the pas- 
sive sense, as liable to be, or capable of being, de- 
ceiveej.' It was active when counted exchangeable 
with ‘ deceitful ’ as at 2 Vcl, i. 1 6, where the ‘ de- 
ceivablc ’ of Tyndal ap])cars as the ‘ deceitful ’ of 
Cranmer’s Bible. ,it has fared in like manner with 
‘discernible’ ‘ contemptible’ and with other words 
wliich, active once, are passive now. 

r 

Tills world is fikol and desayvahJr, 

And fills and nnsikt-r, and unstable. 

Ricjiard lloLLK i)K Hampole, Piucke of Cofiscienccy 1088. 

The most uncertain and deceivahle proof of the people’s j^ood 
will and cities’ toward kings and princes are the iiiinK'asimibh' 
aiuL extreme honours they do unto thorn, — Noirm, Plutanh'a 
Lives, p. 743. 

For wo folowed not. decevable fables, when wc ojienncd nnl 0 
you the power and commynge of our Lorde Jesus Christ. — 2 Pet. 
i. 16. Geneva Version. 

Whoso coming is after the working of Satan with all deceimhlr- 
ness of unrighteonsness in them that perish. — 2 Thess. ii. 9, 10. 
Authorized Version. 

Defalcation. A word at present of very slovenly 
and inaccurate use. We read in the newspapers of 
a * defalcation ’ of the revenue, not meaning thereby 
an active lopping off (‘defalcatin’) of certain taxes 
with their proceeds, which would be the only correct 
use, but a passive falling short in its returns from 
what they previously were. Can it bo that some* 
con^sion of ‘ defalcation ’ with ‘ default,’ or at least 
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V seeing of ‘ fault ’ and not ‘ falx * in its second 
syllable (there was once a verb ‘ to defalk ’), has led 
to this ? 

My first crude meditations, being always hastily put together, 
could never ]'‘!ease me so well at a second and more leisurabh) 
review, as to pass without some additions, defalcatiom, and 
other alterations, more or less. — Sanokrson, SerTnons, 1671, 
I’refaci*. • • 

As for tliei'r conjecture that /orobabol, at llie building of this 
tnnple ]»iirposel;s 11 bated of those dimensions assigned by Cyrus, , 
too gr'-nt for liim to compass, in such OH'alvation of measures 
by Cyrus :illowcd. he showed lit.flo courtslvp master *the 

emperor, ,ind less religion to ilie Lord his Ood. — Funmaii, A 
risyoh /Siylit of Pal ebt me, b. iii. c. 2. 


Defem), I Now to prolect, but once to protect by 
l>nl'J:^'CE. ) prohibiting, or fencing round, to forbid, 
as ‘ clefencl. o is ptill in Frencb. 

Tlio ‘^in of mnnuictrie is the first that is defended in the Jen 
C’oinuiandmciits, — Chaucer, The VarmrCs Tale, 

When* can you scy in any manner ago 
That ever (lod dt fended marriage? 

Id., The Wife of BaiKs Tale. 

And oure. Lord defended hem that thei scholde not toll that 
avisioun til that Ho were rysen. — S ir John I^Iandeville, 
Voiaje and Traraile, p. 114. 

0 sons, like one of us man is become. 

To know both good and evil, since his taste 
Of that defended fruit. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xi. 84, 

Adam afterward ayeins his defence freet of that fruit. 

Piers Ploughman, 12466. 

, Defy, \ This means now to dare to the utter- 
Lefiance. ) most hostility, and so, as a consequence 
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Delay. 

whicli will often follow upon this, to cliallehge. But 
in earlier use ‘ to defy ’ is, according to its etymology, 
to pronounce all bonis of faith and fellowship which 
existed previously between the defier and the defied 
to bo wholly dissolved, so that nothing of treaty or 
even of the natural faith of man to man sliall hence- 
forth hinder extremest hostility between them. But 
still, when we read of one potentate sending ‘ de- 
fiance * to another, the challenge to conflict did not 
lie necessarily in the word, however such a message 
might provoke and would often be the prelude to 
this : it meant but the releasing of himself from all 
which hitherto liad mutually obliged ; and thus it 
came often to mean simply to disclaim, or renounce. 

No man speaking in the Spirit of God defieth Jesus [\c7et 
avdSifM/lriffovy]. — I Cor. xii. 3. Tyndalk. 

De.spiso not an hungry soul, and def^ not the poor in liis 
necessity. — Ecclus. iv. 2. Coverdale. 

All studies hero I solemnly defi/, 

Save how to gall and pinch tins Colingbroke. 

Shakespeare, i Ilvnry IV. act. i. sc. 8. 

There is a double people-pleasing. One sordid and servile, 
made of falsehood and flattery, which 1 defy and detest. — 
Fuller, Appeal of Injured Innocence, p. 38. 

Now although I instanced in a question whicli by good fortune 
never came to open defiance, yet there have been sects formed 
upon lighter grounds. — J. Tayj.ok, Liberty of Prophesying, 

§3. s- 

Delay. Like the French ‘ delayer,’ used often in 
old time where we should now employ ‘ allay.’ Out 
of an ignorance of this, and assuming it a misprint, 
some modem editors of our earlier authors have not . 
acrupled to change ‘delay ’ into ‘ allay.’ 
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Th(‘ watery showers delay the raging wind. 

SuiatEY, The Faithful Lover, 

Even so fathers ought to delay tl^ir eager fcpreheneious and 
eutling ri‘1) likes with kindness and clemency. — H olland, Tlu- 
tarch's Monds, p. 1 6. 

Cn])-be:irers know well enough and in that regard can discern 
and distinguisli, when tliey arc to use more or less wafer to the 
dvlatdiKj of wines. — Id., Ih. p. 652. 


Delicacy, 
Dtj.icate, 
Dklh'aiely, 
Dj:ucious, 
DiiLiciorsiA’. 1 


f 


In tlie same way as self-indulgence 
creeps over 11s by unmarked degrees* 
so tlicre«creeps%vei* the words**tliat 
designate it a subtle change ; they 
come to contain less and less of re- 
buke a? 1(1 blame; the thing itself being tolerated, nay 
allovNcd, it must needs bo that the words which ex- 
press it should be received into favour too. It has 
been thus, as I shall have occasion to note, with 
‘ luxury * ; m has been thus also with this whole 
grou[) of words. See the quotation from Sir W. 
Jtiileigh, 5 . 7 ;. ‘ Feminine.’ 


Thus Triufh of dvliracy m general; now more particularly of 
liis first branch, gluttony. — N ash, Tears over Jerusalem, 

p. 140. 

Cepliisodorus, the disciple of Isocrates, charged him with 
dilicacy, intemperance, and gluttony. —Elount, Philosiratus, 
p. 229. 

The most delicate and voluptuous princes have ever been the 
heaviest oppressors of the people, riot being a far more lavish 
spender of the common treasure than war or magnificence. — 
Habington, History of King Edward IV,, p. 196. 

She that liveth delicately [(nraTaA.£(ra] is dead while she 

liveth.- 2 Tim, v. 6. Authorised Version (margin). 

• 

Yea, soberest men it [idleness] makes delicious , — Sylvester, 
J)v Bartas, Second Week, Eden, 
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How much she hath glorified herself and lived jieliciiivsly- 
[^(TTpiyv/cMre], so much torment and sorrow give her. — Uev, xviii. 
7. Authorized Version. 

♦S 

Demerit. It was plainly a squandering of the 
wealth of the language, that ‘ merit ’ and ‘ demerit * 
should mean one and the same thing ; however this 
miglit be justified by the fact that ‘ mereor * and 
‘ dcmercor,’ from which they were severally derived, 
were scarcely discriminated in meaning. It has thus 
come^to pass, according to the desynonymizing pro- 
cesses ever afc woi^ in a fanguage, that ‘ demerit ’ 
has ended in being employed only of ill desert, while 
‘ merit * is left free to good or ill, having predomi- 
nantly the sense of the former. 

I fotxih my life and being 
From men of royal siogo ; and my doncrifa 
May speak, iinbonneted, to as proud a fortaine 
As this that I have reached. 

811AKKSPEA.11E, Othviloy act. i. sc. 2. 

By our profane and unkind civil wars the worhl is grown to 
this pass, that it is reputed a singular demerit and gracious act, 
not to kill a citizen of Romo, but to lot him live. — Holland, 
Pliny, vol. i. p. 456. 

But the Rhodians, contrariwise, in a proud humour of theirs, 
reckoned up a beadroll of their demerits toward the people of 
Rome. — Id., Livy, p. 1179. 

Demure, \ Used by our earlier writers without 

Demurexess. J the insinuation, which is now always 
latent in it, that tho external shows of modesty and 
sobriety rest upon no corresponding realities. On 
the contrary the ‘ demure ’ was the truly modest and 
virtuous and good. It is one of the many words to 
which the suspicious nature of man, with the warrants 
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Depart. 

B • 

to a^ortain extent which these suspicions find, has 
given a turn for the worse. 

These and other suchlike irreligioift pranks Aid this Dionysius 
play, who not withstanding fared no worse ibaii the most dej/mre 
and iiinoeent, dying no other death than w'hat usually ot]jer 

mortals do. — 11 . ^Vloitu, Antidote a^ainat AfhetuM, h. iii. t*. i. 

• 

Which advantages God propounds to all the hearers ^of the 
Gospt 1, without any ft spect of works or former demm'cncss of 
life, if so he they will hut now come iu and clone with this high 
and rich (lisptiJhation. — Id., Grand JM^Ucry of Godliness^ h.viii, 
c. 5. 

She is so nice ami demmre, \ 

So sober, courteoi.s, modeslf, and pi’ccise. 

I'rtic IhAory (f King L'ir, 1605. 

In like manner women also in comely atl ire ; with dcnmriniss 
I cum verceuiuhii. Vulg.] and sobriety adorning themsehos. — 
I Ti.il, li. 9. Idn ims. 

II i‘' e-nriage was full comely and upright, 

Ills count enanco demure and lemper.iLe. 

Srj-:NSKJt, b'airy Queen^ ii. i, 6 

Depakt. Once used us equivalent with ‘toseparate,’ 
(divido, pariior, ]*i'<nnpt<jrrani l*n rnilortini ) — a fact 
already forgetten, wdieii, at the last revision of the 
Prayer-Book in 1662, the Puritsin divines objected to 
tlie forni as it then stood iii ihe Jdarriuge Service, 
‘till dentil us depart-,' in cojide.scension to whose 
objection the words, as we now liave them, ‘ till 
death us do part,^ wore introduced. 

And ho schal departe hem atwynne, as a schepherde de'ijartith 
scheep fro kidus. — Matt. xxv. 32. WicniF. 

Ami whaiine ho hadde seid this thing, discon&cioun was made 
betwixe the farisies and the Baducoisj, and the mulLitudo was 
depariid. — Acts xxiii. 7. Id. 

If my neighbour iiecdo and I gevr him not, ncyther depar 
liberally with him of that which I have, than withholde 1 from 
F 
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him unrighteously that wliich is hys owno. — T tndalk, ramble 
of the Wicked Mammon. 

Neither did the apostles put away their wives, after they were 
called unto the irtlnistry ; It ut they continued with their wives 
lovingly and faithfully, till death departed them. — B econ, An 
Huirdtie Supplication unto God (1554). 

Deplored. It is well known that ‘ deploratus * 
obtained in later Latin, through a®pntting of effect 
for cause, the sense of desperate or j^ast all hoiic, and 
was technically applied to the sick man given over 
by his phj^sicians, ‘ dcploratus a medicis.’ 

t. 

The physicians do make a kind of scruple and religion to 
stay with the pstieiit after the disease is deplored; uheroas, in 
my judgement, they ought both to inquire the skill, and to 
give the attendanec5S, fv)r the fticilitating and assuegiug of tho 
pains and agonies of deatli. — Bacoi?, Advancement of Liarning^ 
b. ii. 

If a man hath the mind to get the start of other sinners, and 
desires to be in hi'll before them, he need do no more but open 
his sails to the wind of heretical doctrine, and lie is like to 
make a short vo 3 vige to hell; for these bring upon their 7 uaiu- 
tainers a swift destruction. Nay, the Spirit of God tho more to 
aggravnto their deplored state, brings on three most dreadful 
instances of divijie justice that ever were executed upon any 
sinners. — Gvunall, Tlw ClirUtian in Complete Armour, pt. ii. 
P- 317- 


Deprave. As ‘ praviis ’ is literally crooked, we 
may say that ‘ to deprave ’ was formerly ‘ untruly to 
present as crooked,’ to defame; while it is now 
‘ wickedly to malce crooked.’ See tbe quotation 
from llacon, s. v. ‘ Disable.’ 

Their intent was none other than to get him [Cnrdinal 
Wolsey] from tho king out of tlie realm ; then miglit they 
sufficiently adventure, by the help of their chief mistress, to 
deprave him with the king’s highness, and so in his absence to 
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ft him in displeasure? with the king. — CAVKNr-isH, Life of 

Cardinal Wofscy. 

That lie, and cog, and flout, defrave, and slander. 

iSiiAKESFEARK, Much Ad(Aihout Nofhing, act v. sc. l . 

I am depraved unjustly ; who never deprived the Churcli of 
her authority. — Fuller, Appeal of Injured Innocence, pt.* i. 
p. 45. 

Unjustly thou depravest it with the name 
Of scrvitudd^ to servo where God ordains, 

Or nature. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. vi. 

• 

Deuivk. Tropical use* of verb ‘ to clciSvc ’ 
have (piito .superseded the literal, so that we now 
‘ derive’ any tiling rather than AvaJ/Crs from a river. 

An infimre deal of labour there is to lade out the water that 
riseth upon tlic workmcjn, for fear it clioki* up the pits ; for to 
prevent which iriconveiiicnce they dirive it by other drains. — 
Holland, PbitarcKs Morals, 

Nor may the industry of the citizens of Salisbury be for- 
got ten who hav*' derived the river into every strei't tlioreiti, so 
that Salisbury ic? a heap of islets thrown together. — F clllr, 
Woriliic^ of England, Wiltshire. 

Desike. ‘ To desire’ is only to look/orRWcZ with 
longing now ; the word has lost the sense of regret or 
looking hade upon the lost but still loved. This it 
once possessed in common wdth ‘ desiderium ’ and 
' desiderare,* from which more remotely, and ‘ de- 
sirer,’ from which more immediately, we derive it. 

He [Jehoram] reigned in .Terusalem eight years, and departed 
without being desirid . — 1 Chron. xxi. 20. Authorized Version. 

.She that hath a wise husband must entice him to an eternal 
dearness by the veil of modesty and the grave robes of chastity, 
^and she fdiall be [>leasant while she lives, and desired when she 
dies. — J. Taylor, The Marriage liing, Sermon 18. 

f2 
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Detest — Diamond. 


»S(> unremoved stood these steeds, their'heads to earth let ffcll,* t. ' 
And warm tears gushing from their eyes, with passionate desire 
Of their kind nianager. 

• f» Chapman, Homers Iliad, xvii. 379. 

^Detest. For the writers of the seveiitecntb century 
‘ to detest * still retuius often the sense of its original 
‘ dot(jst£^jri,’ openly to witness against, and not merely 
to entdrtain an inward abhorrence of, a thing ; as in 
‘ attest ’ and ‘ protest* the etjnnological meaning still 
'burvives. It is not easy to adduce passages which 
absolutely prove thik against one who should be dis- 
j)Osed to deny it. There can, however, be no doubt 
whatever of the fyct. In Dubartas* Weehs^ 1621, 
p. 106, an invective against avarice is called in the 
margin ‘ Vclestaiiou of Avarice, for her execrable and 
crued effects.’ 

AVlicrofoiv God hath chicstal them with his own mouth, and 
clfaii given lliem over unto their own filthy lusts, — Bale, The 
Image of both Churches, c. ii. 

She cast licrsdf upon him [her dead liusbaMl], and with 
fearful cries deitslcd the governor s inliuTiuui and cruel deceit. — 
Gkimeston, History of Lewis XL, 1614, p. 228. 

Satyrs vv( re certain ]K)cms, uud reproving tlio inis- 

dciiKMiJOurs of })c()iileaiid their vices. — U oj.lani), Kujdanatiou of 
urtain obscure Words. 

E’en to vice 

They [women] arc not constant, but arc changing still 

One vice but of a minute old, for one 

Not half so old as that. I’ll write against them, 

Detest them, curse them. 

SuAKESFEAKK,' Cymbdmc, act. ii. sc. 5. 

Diamond. This, or ‘diamant’ as it used to be 
spelt, is a i)opalai* fonii of ‘ adamant.’ The Greek 
ua'i/xttc, originally used of the hardest steel, was. 
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*al)Out tlife time of Tbeoplirastus, and, so far as we 
know, first in liis writings, transferred to the dia- 
mond, as itself also of a hardness not to be subdued ; 
the cutting or polishing of this stone being quite a 
modem invention; and the Latin ‘adamas ’ continued 
through the Middle Ages to bear this double mfcaning. 
Tint if ‘ adamant t meant diamond, then ‘d'lynond,’ 
by a reactive process frequent in language, would be 
employed for adamant as well. So far as I know,, 

Milton is the last writer who so ijses it. 

• 

ITavo liarta as hard as tJunnaunff 

Stedfjist, and nanht pliaunt. 

CuArcEh, JRomavnt of the Hosf. 

This little care and rep;ard did at length molt and hrenk 
nsnnder those strong diamond chains with which Dionysius the 
Elder mad<‘ ins bosst that ho loft his tyranny chained to his 
hoii.- Noutit, Plutarch's Lives^ 1656, p. 800. 

I3ut ^05* 1s and looks and sighs she did abhor, • 

As rock of diamo7id stedfast. evormoro. 

• Spexser, Fairy Quiren^ i. 6, 4. 

Zeal, who ‘^0 suhstanee is ethereal, arming in Qomif\e\o diamoiid , 
ascends his fiery chariot drawn w'ith two Mazing meteors, figured 
like beasts, but of a higher breed than any the zodiaek yields, 
r(‘ScmbliTig two of those four, which Ezekiel and St. John saw, 
the one vis.iged like a lion to express power, high authority, ami 
indignation ; the other of countenance like a man to cast derision 
and scorn upon perverse and fraudulent sodueers ; with thes«^ 
the invincible w'arriour Zeal shaking loosely the slack reins 
drives over the heads of scarlet prelates, and such as arc insf>- 
lent to maintain traditions, bruising their stiff necks under 
his flaming wheels. — MiLtox, Defence of Smcctymnuus, 

On each wing 

Uriel and Raphael his vaunting foe, 

Though huge and in a rock of diamond armed, 
Vanquisheil, Adramelech and Asmodai. 

Id., Paradise Lostf b. vi. 
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Diffidence, ] ‘ Diffidenoe ’ expresses now a not 

Diffidently.! unbecoming distrust of one’s own 
self, with only a slight intimation, such as ‘ vere- 
cundia ’ obtained in the silver age of Latin literature, 
that perhaps tliis distrust is carried too far ; but it 
was oiice used for distrust of others, and sometimes 
for disirnst pushed so far as to ahiount to an entire 
withholding of all faith from them, being nearly allied 
-^to despair; as indeed in The PilfjrMa Progress Mis- 
tress Diffidence is Giant IJ^^spair’s wife. 

Of the impediments which have been in the affections, the 
principal whereof liath been despair or diffidence^ and the sti*orig 
apprelieiision of the difficulty, obscurity, and infiniteness, whicli 
belongelh to the invention of knowledge. — B acon, Of the In- 
terpretation of ’Nature^ c. 19. 

Every sin smiles in the first atlclrr^ss, and carries light in the 
face, and Jjoney in the lip; but when we have well drunk, then 
comes that w’hich is worse, a whip with ten strings, fears and 
terrors of conscience, and shame and displeasure, and a caitiff 
disposition, and diffidence in the day of death. — J.T ayloe, Lift 
if Chribt. 

That affliction grew heavy upon me, and weighed me down 
even to a diffidence of God’s mercy. — D onnk, SSermons^ 164O1 
vol. 1. p. 31 1. 

3 Iediators wore not wanting tliat endeavoured a renewing of 
friendship between these two prelates, which the haughtiness, 
or perhaps the diffidence of Bishop Laud would not Jiccept ; a 
symptom of policy mortj than of grace, not to trust a reconciled 
enemy. — Backet, Lfe of Archbishop Williamst pt. ii, p. 86. 

It was far the best course to stand diffidently against each 
other, with their tlioughts in battle array. — H obdes, Thucydides, 
b. iii. c. 83. 

Digest. ' Scholars of the seventeenth century often 
employ a word of their own language in the same lati- 
tude which its equivalent possessed in the Greek or 
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the Latin ; as though it entered into all the rights of 
its equivalent, and corresponded with it on all points, 
because it corresponded in onb. Thus ‘coctus* mean- 
ing ‘digested,* why should not ‘digested’ mean all 
which ‘ coctus * meant ? but one of the meaning’s of 
‘ coctus * is ‘ ripened ; * ‘ digested ’ therefore ftiiglit be 
employed in the'fsame sense. 

Rcpcuiaiico is like Lho sun ; it produces rich spices in Arabia, 
it (Uffc.sts the American gold, and melts the snoM’s from tlio 
Ripliswiu mountains. — J. Taylor, Doctrine and Dractice of 
liepentance, cli. 10, § 8. • , 

Splendid fires, aromatic spices, rich wines, and vreW- digested 
fruits.- Id. Discourse of Friaidbhip, ^ 

Dtsable. Our ancestors felt that to injure the 
character of another Avas the most cjffcctual way of 
disabling him ; and out of a sense of this they often 
used ‘ to disable* in the sense of to disparage, to siieak 
slightingly of. • 

Farewell,* mounsicur trmdler. Look, you lisp^ and wear 
strange suits ; disable all the benefits of your own country. — 
SiiAK-KSPKAUE, As yoii like act iv. sc. I. 

If affection lead a man to favour the l(*ss worthy in desert, let 
him do it without depraving or disabling the better deserver. — 
Bacon, Essays, 49. 

DiscouiiSE. It is veiy characteristic of the slight 
acquaintance with our elder literature — the most 
obvious source for elucidating Shakespeare’s text — 
which was possessed by many of his commentators 
down to a late day, that the phrase ‘ discourse of 
reason,’ which he puts into Hamlet’s mouth, should 
have perplexed them so greatly. Gifford, a pitiless 
animadverter on the real or imaginary mistakes of 
others, and who tramples upon Warburton for at- 
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tempting to explain this phrase as though Shake-' 
speare could have ever written it, declares ‘ “ discourse 
of reason is so poor f\jid perplexed a phrase that I 
should dismiss it at onco for what I believe to be his 
genuine language ; ’ and then proceeds to suggest 
the obvious but eiToneoiis correction ‘ discourse a 7 td 
reason ’ (see his Massinger, vol. i. p, 148) ; wdiile yet 
if there be a phrase of continual recurrence among 
the writers of our Elizabethan age and dowm to 
Jlilfcon, it is this. I have little doubt that it occurs 
fifty "times in Holland’s translation of Plutarch’s 
Moralia. What our fathers intended by ‘ discourse ’ 
and * discourse of reason,’ the following passages will 
abundantly declare. 

There is not so groat difference and distance between beast 
and beast, as there is odds in the matter of wisdom, discoKr^e of 
reason, and nse of memory between man and man. — Holland, 
Plutarch's Morals, p. 570; cf. pp. 313, 566, 570, 753, 955, 966, 
977 . 9^0. 

If you mean, by right reason, groundi d on Divine 

Revelation and common notions, written by God in the hearts of 
all men, and deducing, according to the never-failing rules of 
logic, consequent deductions from them ; if this be it which you 
mean by discovrsp, it is very moot and reasonable and necessary 
that men, as in all their actions, so especially in that of greatest 
importance, the choice of their way to happiness, should be loft 
unto it. — Chilling woKTii, The Religion of Protestants, Preface. 

As the intuitive knowledge is more perfect than that -which 
insinuates itself into the soul gradually by discourse, so more 
beautiful the prospect of that building which is all visible at one 
view than what discovers ipself to the sight by parcels and de- 
grees.— Fuller, Worthws of England, Cantirhurg, 

Whence the soul 

Rc^lson receives, and reason is her being, 

Discursive or intuitive ; discovrsc 
Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b.'*' 
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’• ySii, being by nature given to melancholic discoursing, do 
easilier yield to such imaginations. — N oktii, Plutarch's Lives, 

p- 830- , 

The other gods, and knights-at-arms, all slept, but only Jove- 

Sweet slumber seized not; he discotirsed how best he might 
approve 

His vow made for Achilles* grace. • 

. CiTVPMAN, Homer's Iliad, b. ii. 

Diseast^i. Our present limitation of ‘ disease ’ is a 
very natural one, seeing that nothing so efftjctually 
wars against ease as a siclt and sigering condition of 
body. Still the limitation is modem, and by ‘ disease ’ 
was once meant any male one, distress, or discomfort 
whatever. 

Wo to hem that ben with child, and nnrishon in tho daios, for 
a greet dise>>( [pressura magna,Vulg.] schal be on the erthe, and 
wratlio to tliis pyplo. — Lvlce xxi. 23. Wiclif. 

Th7’ daughter is dead ; why diseascst thou the master^ any 
further ? — Mark v. 35. Tynuat.f.. 

This is now*tho fourteenth day they [the Cardinals] have been 
in the Conclav<*, with such pa i n and that your grace would 

marvel that such men as they would suffer it. — Rtnfe Pajpers 
{Lt'fUr to Wuheg from his Agent at Rome), vol. vi. p. 182. 

His double burden did him soro disease, 

Spknser, Fairy Queen, ii. 2, 12. 

Dismal. Minshew’s derivation of ‘dismal,’ that 
it is ‘ dies malus,’ the unlucky, ill-omened day, is 
exactly one of those plausible etymologies to which 
one learns after a while to give no credit. Yet there 
can be no doubt that our fathers so understood the 
word, and that this assumed etymology often over- 
, rules their usage of it. 

Why should we then be bold to call them evil, infortunato, 
and dismal days? If God rule our doings continually, why 
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shall they not prosper on those (Lays as well as on other ? — 
PiLKiNGTON, Exposition on Aggeus^ c. i. 

Then began they to rcai^i!)n and debate about the dismal days 
[turn de dicbus religiosis agitari cceptum]. And the fifteenth 
day before the Kalends of August, so notorious for a twofold 
loss and overthrow, they set this unlucky mark upon it, that it 
should Ije reputed unmeet and unconvcnient for any business, 
as well pifblic as private. — Holland, , p. 217. 

Tlie particular calendars, wdierein their [the Jews’] good or 
dismal days are distinguished, according to the diversity of their 
ways, we find, Leviticus 26. — Jacxson, The Eternal Truth of 
ScriptureSfh.i. Q, 22 .f 

Disoblige. Release from obligation lies .at the 
root of all uses, present and past, of this word ; but it 
was formerly more the release from an oath or a duty, 
and now rather from the slighter debts of social life, 
to which kindness and courtesy on the part of another 
would have held us bound or ‘ obliged ; ’ while the 
coiffciaries to these are ‘ disobliging.’ 

He did not think that Act of Uniformity (to\\\AidisohJige them 
[the Non-Conformists] from tho exercise of their office. — Bates, 
iVr. Richard Baxtei^s Funeral Semton. 

Many that are imprisoned for debt, think themselves dis- 
obliged from payment. — J. Tayloh, lioJy Dying ^ c. 5, § 3. 

He hath a very groat obligation to do that and more ; and he 
can noways bo disobliged^ but by the care of his natural relations . 
— Id., Measures and Offices of Friendship, 

Ditty. The ‘ ditty * was once the words of a song 
as distinguished from the musical accompaniment. 

They fell to challongo and defy one another, whereupon he 
commanded the musician Eraton to sing unto tho harp, who 
began his song on. this wise out of the works of Hesiodus^ 

Of quarrel and contention 

There were as then more sorts than one; 
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for which 1 commended him in that he knew how to apply the 
ditty of liis song so well unto the present time. — H olland, 
Plutarch's Morals, p. 786. ^ ", 

So that, although we lay altogether aside the consideration 
of ditty or matter, the very harmony of sounds being framed in 
due sort, and carried by the oar to the spiritual faculties of the 
soul, is Ijy a native puissance and efficacy greatly available to 
bring to a perfect* temper whatsoever is there troubled. — 
HooKEii, Ecclesiastical Polity, b. v. c. 38. 

Document. Now used only of the material, and 
not, as once, of the morqj, proo.^ evidence, or ]4ieans 
of instruction. 

They wore forthwith stoned to death, as a document unto 
others. — Sir W. Ealeigh, History of tie World, b. v. c. 2, § 3. 

This strange dejection of these throe great apostles at so mild 
and giintle u voice [Mat. xvii. 6], gives us a remarkfible docu- 
ment or grounded observation of the truth of that saying of St. 
Paul, Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God. — 
Jackson, Of the Prinu-val State of Man, b. ii. c. 12. 

• 

Dole. , Tliis and ‘ deal ' are one and the same 
word, and answer to the German ‘ Theil,’ a part or 
portion. It has now always the subaudition of a 
scanty portion, as ‘ to dole ’ is to deal scantily and 
reluctantly forth (‘ pittance ’ has acquired the same) ; 
but Sanderson’s use of ‘ dole ’ is instructive, as show- 
ing that ‘ distribution or division ’ is all which once 
lay in the word. 

There iire certain common graces of illumination, and those 
indeed are given by dole, knowledge to one, to another tongues, 
to another healings ; tut it is nothing so with the special graces 
of sanctification. There is no distribution or division here ; 
either all or none. — Sandeeson, Sermons, 1671, vol. ii. p. 247. 

Dual G ht. Many ‘ draughts ’ we still acknowledge, 
but not the ‘ draught ’ or drawing of a bow. 
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A large draught up to his eare 
He drew, and with an arrow ground 
Sharpe and new, the queene a wound 
Ho gave. *' 

Chauceb, Dreame, 

Then spake another proud one, Would to heaven 
I .might at will get gold till he hath given 
.Thq^t bow his draught. ^ 

' Chapman, The Odysscin of Homer, b. xxi. 1 . 533. 

Dreadful. Now that which emmes dread, but 
once, that which it. See ‘ Frightful,’ ‘ Hateful. 

Forsothe the Lord shall g3’ve to thee there a drculfvl herte 
and faylinge eyen. — T)v\it. xxviii. 65. Wiclif. 

And to a grove fast© thor beside 

With dredful foot than stalketh Palamon. 

Ckauckh, The Knighics T(dc. 

All mankind lo ! that dreadful is to die, 

Thou dost constrain long death to learn by thee. 

Jasper Hrywood, Translation of Seneca s Hercules Fvrens. 

4 

Thou art so set, as thou’ hast no cause to bo 
Jealous, or dreadful of disloyalty. 

Hantel. Panegyric to the King. 

Dreary, ) This word has slightly shifted its 

Dreariness. I meaning. Incur earlier Knglisli it was 
used exactly as ‘ traurig,* (the same word, as I need 
not say), in German is now, to designate the heavy 
at once of countenance and of heart ; very much the 
rrKvQptairoQ of the Greeks, though not admitting the 
subaudition of anger, which in that word is often 
contained. 

And the king seido to me, Whi is thi chere dreri, sitlicn I 
see thee not sick? — 2 Esdras ii. 2. Wict.if. 

Bowe down to the pore thin ere wdihoute dreryncss [sine tris- 
titiA, Vulg.]. — Ecclus. iv. 8. Wiclip, 
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. Now es a man light, now es ho hevy, 

Now cs he blithe, now es ho drery. 

KiciiAUD IloiuLE i)K Hampous, Prick of Conscience^ 1454. 

• • 

Drench. As ‘ to fell ’ is to make to fall^ and ‘ to 
lay * to make to lie^ so ‘ to drench * is to make .to 
dr ini:, with a sense now very short, of ‘to 

drown ; * but ‘ drench * and ‘drown,’ though dgsynony- 
mized in our later English, were once perfecfly ade- 
quate to one another. 

Hu is drenched in the flocl, 

Abouten his hals an unffcei* god 

Haveloh the Dane. 

Thoy that w'olen be maad riche, fallen in to tempbiciouii. and 
in to snare of the devil, and in to many unprofibible desiris and 
noyous, wliidi drcnciwu men in to doth and perdiciouu. — 
l vi. 9. WiCLiF. 

Well may men know it w’as no wight but he 
Tliat kept the peiple Ebraike Iro drenching, 

With dryo feet throughout tho see passing. 

Chatjc£12 , TIw Man if La'aes*Tah, 

DliiiT. ’A drove of sheep or cattle was once a 
‘ drift : ’ so too the act of driving. 

Hoc arruuntum, Anglice, a — l^aiioual Antiquities, vol. i. 

p. 279, 

Hy reason of the foulness and dc<*pntss of tlie way divers of 
the said sheep died in driving; partly for lack of meat and 
feeding, but especially by mean of the o.iid unreasonable drift 
the said sheep are utterly perished. — Trevelyan Papers, p. 130. 

Aud Anton Shiel he loves me not, 

For I gat twa drifts of his sheep ; 

The great Earl of Whitfield he loves me not, 

For nae gear fra mo ho could keep. 

Scotch Ballad. 

Dune. One of Shakespeare’s commentators charges 
him with an anachronism, the incongruous transfer of 
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a modem title to an ancient condition of society, T^lien. 
he styles Theseus ^Dul'e of Athens.’ It would be of 
very little consequencQ if the charge was a true one ; 
but it is not, as his English Bible might have suffi- 
ciently taught him ; Gen. xxxvi. 15-1S. ‘ Duke * has 

indeed since Shakespeare’s time become that which 
this objector supposed it to have been always; but all 
were ‘ dukes * once who were ‘ dudes,’ captains and 
leaders of their people. 

He [St. Peter] techitli christen men to be snget to kyngis and 
dnkis. and to ech man .■‘‘or God. — W ict.if, Vrologc on the first 
Piatd of Peter. 

Hannibal, duke of Carthage. — Sir T. Elyot, The Governor ^ 

b. i. c. 10. 

These were the dukes and princes of avail, 

That came from Greece. 

ChapmA-n, Homer's Iliads b. ii. 

Dunce. I have sought elsewhere {SUjiAij of Words^ 
i^th edit. p. 13 1) to trace at some length the curious 
history of this word. Sufficient here to say that Duns 
Scotus, whom Hooker styles ‘ the wittiest of the 
school divines,’ has given us this name, which now 
ascribes hopeless ignorance, invincible stupidity, to 
him on whom it is affixed. The course by which 
this came to pass was as follows. When at the Re- 
formation and Revival of Learning the works of the 
Schoolmen fell into extreme disfavour, alike with the 
Reformers and with the votaries of the new learning, 
Duns, a standard-bearer among those, w^as so often 
referred to with scorn and contempt by these, that 
his name gradually became that bye word which it 
since has been. See the quotation from Stany hurst, 
8 . V. ‘ Trivial.’ 
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p Bemembcr ye not how Fithin this thirty years, and far less, 
a^d yet dureth unto this day, the old barking curs, Dvnce's 
disciples, and like draff called Scotists, the children of darkness, 
rjjged in every pulpit against Greek, Latin, and Hebrew? — 
Tyndale, Works, 1575, p. 278. * 

We have set Dunce in Bocardo and have utterly banishefl him 
Oxford for ever with all his blind glosses. . . . The second time 
we came to New College after we had declared your injiwctions, 
we found all the great Quadrant Court full of the Jeavcs of 
Dtmcv, the wind blowing them in every. corner. — Wood's*Aii?tals, 

A-n. 1535* ^^2. 

AVliat Dunce or Sorbonist cannot maintain a paradox? — • 
G. IIakvky, Pierce's Supirerogation, p. 159. , 

As for terms of honesty or civility, they art' gibberish unto 
him, and he a Jewish Rabbin or a Latin dunce with him that 
useth any such form of monstrous terms.-^Id. Ih. p. 175. 

Mavd. Is this your tutor? 

Tutor. Yes sundy, lady ; 

I am the man that brought him in league with logic, 

And read the Dunces to him. 

jVIiDiu.KToN, A Chaste Maid in Chrapside, net iii. sc. i. 

DcTCir, ) Till late in the seventeenth century 
Dutchman. ) ‘ Dutch * (‘ deutsch ’ or ‘ teutsch,’ 

‘ tlieotiscns ’) meant generally ‘ German,’ and a 
‘ Dutchman ’ a native of Germany, while what we 
now term a Dutchman was then a Hollander. In 
America this with so many other old usages is re- 
tained, and Germans are now often called ‘ Dutch- 
men ’ there. 

Though the root of the English langnago bo Dutch, yet she 
may be said to have been inoculated afterwards upon a I'rcnch 
stock. —IIowELL, Lej'icoh Tciragtotion, Preface. 

Germany is slandered to have sent none to this war [the 
Crusades] at this first voyage ; and that other pilgrims, passing 
through that country, were mocked by tho^Dutcii, and called 
fools for their pains. — Fuller, 'The Holy War, b. i. c. 1 3. 
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At the same time began the Teutonic Order, consisting^ onlj 
of Dutchmen, well descended. — Id. Ib, b. ii. c. i6. 

Eager, ] The j^hysical and literal sense of 
Eagerness.) ‘eager,’ that is, sharp or acrid (aigre, 
acris), has quite departed from the word. It occa- 
sionally retained this, long after it was employed in 
the secondary meaning which i^ its only one at 
present. 

Slio w’as like thing for hunger dead, 

That lad her life only by broad 
. Knedeu \«?ith oiseU * strong and cf/re. 

■ CuAUCER, Bomaunt of the Bo.se, 145-I47. 

Bees have this property by nature to find and suck the mildest 
and best honey out of tbo sharpest and most eaffcr flowers. — 
Holland, HutarcBs Morals, p. 43. 

Now on the eager razor’s edge for life or dcuith wo stand. 

Chapman, Homer's Iliad, b. x. 

A.sproso, full of sourness or eagerness. — Florio, New World of 
Words. 


Erb. Kothing ‘ebbs,’ unless it be figuratively, 
except water now. But ‘ ebb,’ oftencst an adjective, 
was continually used in our earlier liliiglisli with a 
general meaning of shallow. There is still a Lanca- 
shire proverb, ‘ Cross the stream where it is ehhe.'st.' 

Orpiment, a mineral digged out of the ground in S}Tia, where 
it lieth very ebh. — Holland, Pliny, vol. ii. p. 469. 

This you may observe ordinarily in stones, that those parts 
and sides w'hich lie covered deeper within the ground bo more 
frini and tender, as being preserved by heat, than those outward 
faces which lie ebb, or above the earth. —Id., Plutarch's Morals, 

P. 747 - 

It is all one whether I be drowned in the ehher shore, or in 


* Vinegar. 
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Ihidst ,of tho deep eca, — Bishop Hall, Meditations and 
Vows, cent. ii. 

• ^ 

Ecstasy. We still say of madmen that they are 
besides lltew selves \ but ‘ecstasy/ or a standing out 
of oneself, is no longer used as an equivalent to 
madness. 

This is tho very coinage of your brain : 

This bodiless creation ecstasy 

Is very cunning in. , 

SiiAKasPBAUE, HamJvt, act iii. sc. 4. 

• • *• 

• 

Edtft. ‘From the Christian Church being called 
the temple or house of God, this word acquired a 
tnotaphorical and Rpirilii*al mo.aning, and is nppliod in 
ilie N. T. and in modem language to moulal or 
spiritual advancement. Old English writers used it 
in its original sense of Imihl,* Word Booh). 

■ 1 ^hall ovorLiirne this temple, and adoun throwe it, * 

And in thre daies after cdijic it new. 

Piers Ploughman, 1 1068. 

And the Lord God edificde\ihvi rib, the which he toke of Adam, 
into a woman. — Gen. ii. 22. Wtclif. 

What pleasure and also xitility is to a man which intendeth 
to edify, himself to express tho figure of the work that ho 
purposeth, according as ho hath conceived it in his own fantasy. 
— Eltot, The Governor, b. i. c. 8. 

A little wide 

There was a holy temple edified. 

SpBNSEit, Fairy Queen, i. i. 34. 

Egbegiotjs. This has always now an ironical sub- 
audition, which it was very far from having of old. 

Egregious viceroys of these eastern parts ! 

Mablowe, Tamburlaine the Great, part i. act. i. sc. i. 

G 
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Elder — Element. 


I * « 

It may bo denied that bishops were our first reformers, fo# 
VVickliffo was before them, and his egregious labours are not to 
be neglected. — Milton, AniTuadversions upon the liemonstrants^ 
Defence, *' 


r Elder. The German ‘ eltern ’ still signifies 
parents ; as ‘ elders ’ did once with us, though now 
it has quite let this meaning go. ^ 

And his disciples nxedeii hjni, Ma is ter, win it sinned, this man 
^or the cldirs that he schulde be borun blynde? — John ix. 2. 
AViclif. 

And his elders wen,t to .TeruSalom nrery year at the feast of 
Easter. — Luke ii. 41. Coverdale. 

Disobedient to elders \yoviufTLv aTretdeis]. — Itom. i. 30. 

COVEIIUALE. 

So, or much like, our rebel dders driven 
' t'or aye from Eden, earthly type of heaven, 

Lie languishing near Tigris’ grassy side. 

Sylvester, DiibartaSy The Handgerafis. 

r 

Element. The air, as that among the four ele- 
ments which is most present everywheVe, was fre- 
quently ‘ ihe element ’ in our earlier literature. 

When Pompey saw the dust in the clement, and c<mjpctnre(l 
the flying of his horsemen, what mind he was of then it was 
hard to say. — North, TlutarcKs Llvts, p. 553. 

The face therefore of the element you have skill to discern, 
and the signs of times can you not ? — Matt. xvi. 3. Eheims. 

There is no stir or Wiilking in the streets. 

And the complexion of the element 
In favour is like the work we ligve in hand, 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 

Shakespeare, Julius Ctesar, act i. sc. 3. 
The element itself, till seven years’ heat, 

Shall not behold her face at ample view. 

Id., Twelfth Night, act. i. sc. i. 
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1 took it for a faery vision 

Of some gay creatures of the element^ 

That in tlio colours of the rainbow live, 

And play in the plighted lloucls. • 

Milton, Comus, 298. 

Elephant. I liave little doubt that ‘ elephant ’ ds 
an equivalent for ivory is a Greoisni not pecifliar to 
Chapman, in wh^ise translations from Hb^fcr it 
several times occurs ; but I cannot adduce an ex- 
ample from any otlicr. 

I did last afjord • 

The varied ornament, which showed no want 
Of silver, gold, and polished tit plum 1 . 

Cii\T‘MAN, The Odps&eia of lloiiiei\ b. xxiii. 1 , 306. 

Elevate. There aie two intentions with which 
anything may be lifted from the place which it occu- 
pies ; cither with that of setting it in a more con- 
spicuous position ; or else of removing it out of the 
way, or, figuratively, of withdrawing all importatice 
and significance from it. We employ ‘ to elevate * 
now in the former intention; our ancestors for the 
most part, especially those whose stylo was influenced 
by their Latin studies, in the latter. 

Withal, iKi forgat not to elcvaic as much as he could the fame 
of the foresaid unhappy held fought, saying, That if all had been 
true, there would have been messengers coming thick one after 
another upon their flight to bring fresh tidings still thereof. — 
Holland, Livy, j). 1199. 

Audience he had with great assent and applause ; not more 
for devoting the fault and trespass of the common people, than 
for laying the weight upon those thsit were the authors culpable. 
— Id. Ih. p. 1207. 

Tully in his oration Pro Flacco, to elevate or lessen that con- 
ceit which many Eonians had of the nation of the Jews, objects 
little less unto them than our Saviour in this place doth, to wit 
o 2 
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that tlioy were in bondage to tho Homans. — Jackson, Of ih&‘ ' 
Primeval Estate of Man, b. x. c. 14. 

EmiiezzlB. • A mail can now only ‘ embezzle * 
another man’s property ; lie might once ‘ embezzle ’ ' 
liii) own. Thus, while we might now say that the 
Unjust. Steward ‘ embezzled ’ his lord’s goods {Lulce 
xvi. i),»wc could not say that l^he Prodigal Son 
‘ embezzled ’ the portion which he had received from 
his father, and which had thus become his own (I/ul c 
XV. 13) ; but the one would have been as free to our 
early writers as jiic othdr. There is a verb, ‘ to 
imbecile,’ used by Jeremy Taylor and others, which 
is sometimes confused in meaning with this. 

Mr. Hackluit died, leaving a fair estate to an unthrift son, 
who embcc^led it. — F cller, Worthies of England, lienford- 
shire. 

The collection of tlieso various readings [i^l a testimony (‘V('n 
of the faithfulness of theso lator ages of the Churcli, and of tho 
high^reverenee they had of these records, in that they would not 
so much as cmhesdl the various readings of them, but kec'p them 
still on foot for the prudent to judge of. — li. Mokb, Grand 
Mystery of Godliness, b. vii. c. ii. 

If we are ambitious of having a property in somewhat, or 
affect to call any thing our own, ’tis only by nobly giving that 
we can accomplish our desire ; that will certainly appropriate 
our goods to our use and benefit ; but from basely keeping or 
vainly eridteszling them, they become not our possession and en- 
joyment, but our theft and our bane. — Baubow, The Duty and 
Beward of Bounty to the Poor. 

Be not ‘prodigal of your time on earth, which is so little in 
your power. ’Tis so precious a thing that it is to bo redeemed ; 
’tis therefore too precious to be embezzled and trified away. — 
Howe, The Redeemer's Dominion over the Invisible World. 

Emulation. .South in one of his sermons has said 
excellently well, ‘ We ought by all means to note the 
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difference between envy and emulation ; which latter 
is a brave and noble thing, and quite of another 
nature, as consisting only in a^generofis imitation of 
something excellent ; and that such an imitation as 
scorns to fall short of its copy, but strives if possible 
to outdo it. The emulator is iiu])atient of a siH^erior, 
not by dopressingor maligning another, but*l|jy per- 
fecting himself. So that while that sottish thing 
envy sometimes fills the whole soul, as a great fog. 
does the air ; this on the contrary inspires it wijbli a> 
new life and vigour, whets and stirs up all the ])owers 
of it to action.’ But ‘ emulation,’ though sometimes 
used by our early writers in this nbbler sense, was by 
no means always so ; it was often an exact equivalent 
to envy. 

So every step, 

Exampled by the first step tint is sick 

Of his superior, grows to an envious fever ^ 

Of pale and bloodless emulation, 

• Shakbspeabe, TroHus and Cressida, act i. sc. 3. 

And the pati’iarchs through emulation [moved with envy^ 
sold Joseph into Egypt. — Acts vii. 9. Ehoims. 

Endeavour. This, connected with ‘devoir,’ is 
used as a reflexive verb in our version of the 'New 
Testament and in the Prayer Book. Signifying now 
no more than to try, it signified once to bend all oar 
energies, not to the attempt at fulfilling, but to the 
actual fulfilment of a duty. • 

This is called in Scripture ‘a just man,’ that endeavoiiretJi 
himself to leave all wickedness. — Latjmeb, SermonSf p. 340. 

One thing I do, I forget that which is behind, and endevour 
myself unto that which is before. — PkiL iii. 13. Geneva. 
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EngBAVE. This word has now quite lost the sense 
of ‘ to bury/ which it once possessed, Sec ‘ Grave.’ 

So both agree their b(fe.ies to engrave : 

The great earth’e womb they open to the sky ; . . . 

•• They lay therein their corses tenderly. 

, Spenser, Fairy Queen^ ii. i, 6o. 

. And now with happy wish he closely craved 
• h'or over to be dead, to be so sweet %ngravcd. 

Britain's Ida, 

Thou death of death, oh! in thy death engrave me. 

PiiiNKAs pEETCHER, Boctwal Miscellanics. 

* r 

Enjoy, Not, when Wiclif wrote, nor till some 
time later, distinguished from * rejoice,’ whicli see. 

And joye and gladinge schal bo to thee, and manye schulcn 
enjoye in his natyvite. — Luke i. 14. Wiclif. 

Enotimous,! Now only applied to that which is 

Enormitv. ) iiTCgular hi rxcnfis, in this way tran- 
scending the established noi*m or rule. But depar- 
ture from rule or irregularity in any direction might 
})e cliaractenzed as * enormous ’ once. 

O groat corrector of enormous times, 

Shaker of o’er-raiik states, thou grand decider 
Of dusty and old titles, that hcaffet with blood 
The earth w’hen it is sick. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, The Two Fohle 
Kinsmen j act v. sc. i. 

Wild above rule or art, enormous bliss. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. v. 

Pyamids, arches, obelisks, were but the irregularities of vain- 
glory, and wild enormities of ancient magnanimity, — Sir T. 
Bhoivne, Hydriotaphia, 

Ensure. Ndne of our Dictionaries, as far as I can 
observe, have taken notice of an old use of this word, 
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*1iaTflely, l)e troth, and thus to make sure the future 

husband and "wife to each other. Sec ‘ Assure,’ 
‘ Sure.’ 


After his mother Mary was ciisvrcd to Joseph, hpforo they 
wore coupled together, it was perceived she was with child? — 
Matt. i. 18. Sir John Chkkk. , 

Albeit that she was by the king’s mother and many other put 
in good comfort to affirm that she was emsured unto file king ; 
yet w’^hen she was solemnly sworn to say tlu' truth, sh (5 confess('d 
that they were never ensured. — Sir T. More, ITisfort/ of Kin^ 
U 'udiard III. 


Epicuiie. Mow applied only to those who devote 
themselves, yet with a certain cleganeo and refine- 
ment, to the pleasures of the table. Wc may trace 
two earlier stages in its meaning. By Lord Bacon 
and others, the followers of Epicurus, whom we 
should call Epicureans, arc often called ‘ Epicures,’ 
after the ntimc of the founder of their sect. Krom 
them it was transferred to all who were, like them, 
deniers of a divine providence ; and this is the 
common use of it by our elder divines. But inas- 
much as those who have persuaded themselves that 
there is nothing above them, will seek tlieir good, 
since men must seek it somcwlierc, in the things 
beneath them, in sensual delights, the name has been 
transferred, by that true moral instinct winch is cou- 
finually at work in speech, from the philosophical 
speculative atheist to the human swine, for whom 
the world is but a feeding-trougb. • 

iSo the Ejneures say of the Stoics’ felicity placed in virtue, tliiit 
it is like the felicity of a player, who if he were loft of his 
auditors and their applause, he would straight be out of heart, 
and countenance. — Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil, 3. 



88 Equal — Equivocal. 

Aristotle is altogether an Epicure ; lie holdeth that God cftrctlf * 
nothing for buinan creatures ; he allegeth God ruleth tlio world 
like as a sleepy maid rocketh a child. — L uthkk, Tahle-Talky 
C. 73. < ( 

The Kpic-ure grants there is a God, huL denies his providence. 
— §iY])RNifAAi, The Athenian BahhlcTy 1627, j). 7. 

EquaTj. The ethical sense of ‘equal,’ as fair, 
candid, •just, has almost, if not altogether, de[)ai*tcd 
from it. 

• O iny most equal hearers, if these deeds 

• May pass witlnsuffranc^, what one citizen 
hnt ow(‘s t lie forfeit of his life, yea, fame, 

To him that dares traduce him ? 

• Ben Jonson, The FoXy act iv. sc. 2. 

Hear now, O house of Israel ; is not my way equal ? are not 
your ways unequal? Ecek. xviii. 25. Authorized Version. 

Equivocal, The calling two or more different 

Equivocally, • things by one and the same name 

Equivocation, j (aeque vocare) is the source of 
almost all error in human discourse. Ho who wishes 
to throw dust in the eyes of an opponent, to hinder 
his arriving at the real facts of a case, will often have 
recourse to this artifice, and thus ‘ to equivocate ’ and 
‘ equivocation * have attained their present secondary 
meaning, very different from their original, which 
was simply the naming of two or more different 
things by one and the same word. 

This visible world is but a picture of the invisible, wherein, as 
in a portrait, things are not truly, but in. equivocal shapes, and 
as they counterfeit some real substance in that invisible fabric. 
— Sir T. Browne, Eeligio Medici. 

Which [courage and constancy] he that wanteth is no other 
than equivocally a gohtleman, as an image or a carcass is a man. 
— BARjiow, Sermon on Industry in our several Callings. 
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• • 

Ere [the ^ood herald] knows when indeed the names are the 
same, though altered through variety of writing in various ag(‘s ; 
and where the equivocation is untr^y affected. — Fuller, 2 'he 
Holy State^ b. ii. c. 22. • * 

All words, being arbitrary signs, are ambiguous ; and few dis- 
piiters have, the jealousy and skill wliieli is necessary to discRss 
iqidvocafiovs) and so lake verbal differences for inj^terial. — 

JIaxter, Caiholic Theoloyy^ Preface. 

• 

Essay. There is no jiarticular modesty now in 
calliog a treatise or dissertation an ‘ essay ; ’ but. 
from many passages it is plain, that there was so 
once ; which indeed is only agreetible to the proper 
meaning of the word, an ‘ essay ’ being a trial, proof, 
specimen, taste of a thing, rather than the very and 
completed thing itself. 

To write just treatises requireth leisure in the writer, and 
leisure in tlie reader ; and therefore are not so fit neither in re- 
gard of your highness’ princely affairs, nor in regard of my con- 
tinual service ; which is the cause which hath made me clfoose 
to write certain brief notes, set down rather significantly than 
curiously, which I have called Essays. The word is late, but the 
thing is ancient. — Bacon, Intended Dedication of his Essays to 
Drince Henry. 

Yet modestly he does his work survey, 

And calls a finished poem an essay. 

Dryden, Epistle 5, To the Earl of Roscommon. 

Exemplary. A certain vagueness in our use of 
‘ exemplary ’ makes it for us little more than a loose 
synonym for excellent. We plainly often forget that 
‘ exemplary ’ is stiqctly that which serves, or might 
serve for an exemplar to others, while only through 
keeping this distinctly before us will passages like 
the following yield their exact meaning to us. 

Wc are not of opinion, therefore, as some arc, that nature in 
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Exemplify — Explode. 

working hath heforo her certain exemplary draughts or pattf'rns ‘ 
— Hookeu, Ecclesiastical Polity, h. i. c. 3. 

AVhen the Engljsh, at th| Spanish fleet’s approach in eighty- 
eight [1588] drew their ships out of Plymouth haven, the Lord 
Admiral ^loward himself 1.owf3d a cable, the least joint of whoso 
exemplary hand drew more than twenty men besides. — P ulleii, 
The Holy State, b. iv. c. 17. 

Exemplify. The use of ‘exemplify ’ in the sense 
of the Greek irapaleiyparil^Eiv (^Matf. i. 19) has now 
'passed away. Observe also in tlie passage quoted 
the durious use of ‘ traduca’ 

He is a just and jealous God, not sparing to exemplify i\nd 
traduce his best servants [i.e. when they sin], that tlieir blur 
and penalty might scare all from venturing. — P ogers, Mairl- 
mmial Honour, p. 337. 

Explode. All our present uses of ‘ explode,’ 
whether literal or figurative, have reference to burst- 
ing,,* and to bursting with noise; and it is for the 
most part forgotten that these are all secondary and 
derived ; that ‘ to explode,* originally an active verb, 
means to drive off the stage with loud clappings of 
the hands : and that when one of our early writers 
speaks of an * exploded ’ heresy, or an ‘ exploded * 
opinion, his image is not drawn from something 
which, liaving burst, has so perished ; but he would 
imply that it has been contemptuously driven off 
from the world’s stage — the fact that ‘ explosion ’ in 
this earlier sense was with a great noise being the 
connecting link between that sense and our present. 

A third sort explode this opinion as trespassing on Divine 
Providence. — Puixkr, The Holy War, b. iii. c. 18. 

A man may with more facility avoid him that circumvents by 
money than him that deceives with glosing terms, which made 
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^otratcp so much abhor and explode them. — B urton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy; Democritua to the Header. 

Thus was the aj^plause t^jey meant 
Turned to exploding hiss, triumph to shame 
Cast on themselves by their own mouths. ^ 

Milton, ParadUtr Tjosi, x. 5*1.5, 

Shall that man pass for a proficient in Christ’s school, who 
would have been exploded in the school of Zeno or Eplcte,tus ? — 
StiUTH, Sermons, vol. i. p. 431. • 

Extetiminate, 1 Tliis now signifies to destroy, to 

ExTEiiMmATioN.j abolisli ; but our fathers, jnorc 
true to the etymology, understood* by it to drive men 

out of and beyond their own borders. 

« 

Most tliinpfs df» either associate and draw near to themselves 
the lik<-, :ind do also drive away, chase, and txtermnaie their 
contraries. — Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil, 7. 

We believe it to be the general interest of us all, as much as 
in us lies, with our common aid and succour to relieve our exter- 
minated and indigent lirethren. —Milton, Letter written in 
CroniwvlVs name on occasion of the 2>ersecutions of the Vaudois. 

Tlie stiite bf the Jews w^as in that depression, in tliat eoucul- 
cation, in that cousternation, in that extermination in the enp- 
tivity of Babylon. — Donnk, Sermons, 19. 

Facetioils, ) It is certainly not a little remark- 

Facetiousness. J able that alike in Greek, Latin, 
and English, words cxjiressive of witty festive con- 
versation should have degenerated, though not all 
exactly in the same direction, and gradually acquired 
a worse signification than that with which they 
began ; I mean curpaTreX/a, ‘ urbanitas,* and our own 
‘ facetiousness ; ’ this degeneracy of the words warn- 
, ing us how easily the thing itself degenerates ; how 
sure it is to do so, to corrupt and Spoil, if it be not 
seasoned with the only salt which will hinder this. 
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‘Facetiousness’ lias already acquired the -sense of 
buffoonery, of the making of ignoble mirth for 
others ; there *are plafn indications that it will ere 
long acquire the sense of mdcccnt buffoonery ; while 
there was a time, as the examples given below will 
prove, jvhen it could be ascribed in pi-aisc to high- 
bred -ladies of the court and to grave prelates and 
divines. 

fc He [Archbishop Williams] demonstrated that his mind was 
tlie lighter, because his :friends were about Iiiin, and facctiom^ 
wit was true to him .at. those seasons, because his heart was true 
Ui his company. — Hacket, Life of Archbishop WilliaTtis^ jjart ii. 

P- 32. 

A grave man. yet without morosoness, as who would willingly 
contribute his shot of facvtiou&ness on any just occasion. — ^F ullew, 
Worthies of England., Oxfordshire, 

The king easily took notice of her [Anne Boloyn] ; whether 
more captivated by the allurements of hcT beauty, or the face^ 
tiovsf^ss of her behaviour, it is hard to say. — HEvniN, History 
of Qmen Mary, Introduction. 

Fact. This and ‘ act ’ or ‘ deed,’ have been use- 
fully desynonymized. An ‘ act ’ or ‘ deed ’ implies 
now always a person as the actor or doer ; but it is 
sufficient for a ‘ fact ’ that it exists, that it has been 
done, the author or doer of it falling altogether out 
of sight. 

All the world is witnosse agaynst you, yea, and also your 
owne factes and deodcs. — Barnes, Works, 1572, p. 251. 

But, when the furious fit was overpast. 

His cruel he often would repent. 

Spenser, Fairy Queen, i. iv. 34. 

Icetes took but a ^ew of them to serve his turn, as if he had 
been ashamed of his fact, and had used their friendship by 
stealth. — North, FluiarcKs Lives, 1656, p. 228. 
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Fawy — Family. 

•IaiRT. In whatever latitude we may employ 
‘ fairy ’ now, it is always restricted to the middle 
beings of the Gothic mythologj ; being;in no case ap- 
plied, as it used to be, to the cai/jiovEQ of classical 
antiquity. • , 

Of tho fair^ Manto [daughter of Tiresias] I cannot affirm any 
thing of truth, whether she were or a proph»t-esa. — Sir 

J. IIaktngton, Orlando FnriosOy h. Ixiii. * • 

So long as these wise fairies lAdtpa and A&x^<ris, that is to 
say Portion and Partition, had the ordering of suppers, dinners,* 
and great feasts, a man should never ^ee any illiberal o» me- 
chanical disorder. — Holland, Plniarclis JJornls, p. 679. 


Fame. This is now generally applied to the 
reputation derived from the report of gi'cat actions, 
but was constantly used in pur Authorized Version 
{Geit, xlv. 16 ; I Klv. X. 7 ; Jar, vi. 24 ; Miif. ix. 26), 
and in conteinporaiy writings, as ecj^uivalcnt to report 
alone. * 

The occasion which Pharaoh took to murder all the Hebrew 
males was from a constant fame or prenotion that about this 
time there should a Hebrew male bo born that should work 
wonders for the good of his people. — Jackson, Christ's Everlast- 
ing Priesthood, b. x. c. xl. 

Family. It is not a good sign that the ‘ family * 
has now ceased to include the servants ; but for a 
long while the word retained tho largeness of its 
classical use, indeed it has only very recently lost it 
altogether. 

The same care is to extend to all of e)\xr family, in their pro- 
portions, as to our children ; for as by S.Paurs reasoning the heir 
differs nothing from a servant while be is in minority, so a ser- 
vant shoultl differ nothing from a child in the substantial part 
of the care. — J. Tayloh, Holy Living ^ 3, 2. 
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He [Sir Matthew Hale] kept no greater a family than mysa?i!^— • * 
Baxtkb, Life, part 3, § 107. 

A just mastcjr may have^n unconscionable servant; and if ho 
have a numerous family and keep many, it is a rare thing if he 
have not some bad. — Sandbkson, Sermons, 1671, vol. i. p. 115. 

F AS'IIDIOTJS. Persons are ‘fastidious* now, as 
feclin'g disgust ; things, and indot'd,.persons too, were 
‘ fastidious ’ once, as occasioning disgust. Tin; 
.word has shifted from an objective to a subjective 
use., ‘ Fastidiosus ’ bad both uses, but our modem 
quite predominated ; indeell the other is very rare. 

That thing for th(5 which children be oftentimes beaten, is to 
them ever after fastidious . — Sir T. Eltot, The GuVLrnor,h, i. 

c. 9. 


Feature. This, the Italian ‘ fattura,’ is always 
the part now of a larger whole, a ‘ feature ’ of the 
lan&scape, the ‘ features ’ of the fiicc ; but there was 
no such limitation once; anything made, any ‘fattura,’ 
was a ‘feature * once. ‘ Facies* in Latin, according to 
Aulus Gellius, xiii. 29, underwent a not very dissimilar 
change of meaning. Jii addition to the examples 
which follow, see Spenser, Fairy Queen, iv. 2, 44 ; 
hi. 9, 21. 

A body so harmoniously composed. 

As if nature disclosed 
All her best symmetry in that one feature. 

Ben Jonson, The Forest, xi. 

We have not yot found them all [the scattered limbs of 
Truth], nor ever shall do, till her Master s second coming ; He 
shall bring together every joint and member, and shall mould 
them into an immortal feature of loveliness and perfection. — 
Milton, Areopayiticou 
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So scented the grim feature, and upturned 
* His nostril wide into the murky air. 

Id., Paradise Lost, x. 278. 

But this young feature [a commentary on Scripture which 
Archbishop Williams had planned], like an imperfect embryo, 
was mortified in tlio womb by Star-clianibor vexations# — 
Hacket, Life of Archbishop WUlianis, part ii. p. 40. 

Feminine. Tfie clistinclion between ‘ fcifimine ’ 
and. ‘■effeminate/ that tlie first is ‘womanly,’ the 
seeond ‘womanish,’ the first what becomes a woman,* 
and may under certain limitaliotis without reproach 
be afiirined of a man, while the second is that which 
under all circumstances dishonoiys a man, as ‘ man- 
nish ’ would dishonour a woman, is of comparatively 
modern growth. Neither could it now be used as 
an antithesis of ‘ male ’ as by Milton {Paradise Lost, 
i. 423) it is. 

Till at tho last God of voray right 
Displeased was with bis condiciouns, 

By cause lie [Saj'danapalus] was in every mannes sight 
So femynym in his affectiouns. 

Lyugate, Poem agaimt Idleness. 

But Ninias being esteemed no man of war at all, but alto- 
gether and subject to case and delicacy, there is no 

jirobability in that opinion. — Sir W. Ka-LEIgh, History of the 
World, b. ii. c. i, § i. 

Commodus, tbe wanton and feminine son of wise Antoninus, 
gave a chock to the great name of his father. — J. Taylob, Apples 
of Sodom. 

Fibm AMENT. We now use ‘firmament’ only for 
that portion of the sky on all sides visible above the 
horizon, having gotten this application of the word 
from the Vulgate {Gen. i. 6), or at any rate from the 
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Churcli Latin (^firmamenium croleste,’ Tertiillian?' * 0 ^-^ 
Ba/pt 3), as that had derived it from the Septiiagint. 
This by (rr£p£u(fia had^onght to express the firmness 
and stability of the sky-tent, which phenomenally 
(^nd Scripture for the most part speaks pheno- 
menally), is drawn over the earth ; and to reproduce 
the ^orqe of the original Hebrew word, — in which, 
howevbr, there is rather the notion of expansion than 
of firmness (see H. More, Defence of Cahhala, p. 60). 
*But besides this use of ‘ firmament,* totally strange 
to tRc classical ‘ firfiiameniiim,’ being derived to us 
from the ecclesiastical employment of tlie word, there 
is also an occasional use of it by the scholarly writers 
of the seventeenth century in the original classical 
sense, as that which makes strong or confirms. » 

I thought it good to make a slroug head or hank to rule and 
guide the courso of the waters ; by setting down this position or 
firmammi, namely, that all knowledge is to he limited hy re- 
ligi(»n, and to be referred to nae and action. — Bacon, Of iJte In- 
terpretation of Nature. 

Eeligion is the ligature of all communities, and the firmament 
of laws. — J. TAYnoK, Buctor DMtantinmy iii. 3, 8. 

Flicker. This, sometimes written ‘ flacker,’ and 
‘ flutter’ are thoroughly desyuonymized now; a flame 
‘ flickers,’ a bird ‘ flutters ; ’ but it was not so once. 

But being made a swan, 

With snowy feathers in tlie air to flicker he began. 

Golding, OMs Metamorphosis, b. vii. 

And the Cherubins Jlackered with their wings, and lift them- 
selves up from the earth. — Ezek. x. 19. Covehdale. 

Flirt. Much graver charges were implied once 
in this name than are at the present, as will be suffi- 
ciently clear from the quotations which follow. 
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trfc why may not the mother be naught, a peevish, drunken 
Jlurtf a waspish choleric slut, a crazed piece, a fool, as soon as 
the nurse ? — Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy ^ part. i. sect. 2. 

Gadrouillette, /. A minx, giggle, firt, callet, gixio ; (a feigned 
word, applicable to any such cattell). — Cotobaye, A French and 
English Dictionary^ 1660. * 

• 

Fondling. ‘Fond* retains to this day, at*lcast in 
poetry, not seldom the sense of foolish ; but a fond- 
ling ’ is no longer a fool. 

An epicure hath some reason to allege, an extortioner^ is a 
man of wisdom, and acteth prudently in Comparison to him J but 
fondling [the profane swearer] offendeth hoavem and aban- 
doneth happiness lie knoweth not why or for what. — Bauaow, 
Sermon 1 5. • 

We have many such fondlings, that are their wives’ pack- 
holies and slaves. — B ukton, Anatomy of Melaitclwly, part iii. 
sect. 3. 

Fobgetful. Exactly the converse of what has 
happened to ‘ dreadful * and ‘ frightful * (which see) 
has befallen ‘ forgetful.* 

It may be the fwgetful wine begot 

Some sadden blow, and thereupon this challenge. 

Webster, A Cure for a Cuckold, act iii. sc. i. 

If the sleepy drench 
Of tliat forgetful lake benumb not still. 

Milton, Daradise Lost, b. ii. 1. 73. 

Forlobn, ) There are two points of difference 
Foblorn Hope. J between the past use of ‘ forlorn 
hope * and the present. The first, that it was seldom 
used, — I can recall no single example, — in that which 
is now its only application, namely, of those who, 
. being the first to mount the breach; thus set their 
lives upon a desperate hazard; but always of the 
H 
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skirmisliers and others thrown out in front of an ariny 
about to engage. Here indeed the central notion of 
the word may be said iti have been the same as it is 
now. These first come to hand- strokes with the 
enemy ; they bear the brant of their onset ; and there 
may therefore seem less likelihood that they will escape 
than those who come after. This ^s quite true, and 
it comes remarkably out in my first quotation from 
Holland ; just as in a retreat they are the ‘ forlorn 
hope ’ (Swedish InteUlgencer, vol. i. p. 163), who 
bring'up the rear. ^But in ]ftissages inimmeiuble this 
of the greater hazard to which the ‘ forlorn hope * are 
exposed, has quite disappeared, and the ‘ forlorn,’ for 
‘ hope ’ is often omitted, are simply that part of the 
army which, being posted in the front, is first e#- 
gaged. There can be no doubt tliat the phrase is an 
importation from Germany, and that ‘liope’ is a cor- 
ruption of ‘ Haufe,’ heap, or crew. I find it first in 
Gascoigne’s Fndts of War, st. 74. 

* Tho fearful are in the forlorn [see B.ev. xxi. 8] of those 
that march for hell.’ — Gurnall, The Christian in Complete 
Armour^ c. l. 

‘ They [the Enniskillen horse] offered with spirit to make 
always the forlorn of the army.’ — Dryden (Scott’s edition), 
vol. vii. p. 303. 

These [tho Roman Velites] were loose troops, answerable in a 
manner to those which we call now by a French name Enfans 
2 *erdues, but when we use our own terms, The Forlorn Hope. — 
Sir Vr. Raubioh, History of the World, b. v. c. 3, § 8. 

Before the main battle of the Carthaginians he sets the auxi- 
liaries and aid-soldiers, a confused rabble and medley of all sorts 
of nations, who, as iho forlorn hope, bearing the furious heat of 
the first brunt, mighty if they did no other good, yet, with re- 
ceiving many a wound in their bodies dull and turn the edge of 
the enemy’s sword. — Holland, Livy, p. 765. 
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^ Upon, them the light-armed /orfom hope [qui primi agminis 
erant] of archers and darters of the Roman host, which went 
before the battle to skirmish, chained forcibly with their shot. — 
Id., Ib. p. 641 ; cf. pp. 1149, 115c? 1195. • 

Christ’s descent into hell was not ad pnedicandum, to preach; 
useless, where his auditory was all iha forlor^i Jwpe. — 1‘’u€.leb, 
WortMck of England^ Hampshire. ^ 

Formal, has been observed alrervly, s. v. 

Formally, ' ‘ Common Sense,’ that a vast number 
Formality, of our words have descended to us 
from abstruse sciences f^nd spo^ulations, we accepting 
them often in a total unconscioiisriess of the quarter 
from which they come. Another proof of this asser- 
tion is here ; only, as it was niettiphysics there, it is 
iJogic hero which has given us the word. It is curious 
to trace the steps by which ‘formality,’ which meant 
in the language of tlie schools tlic essentiality, the 
innermost heart of a thing, that which gave it its 
form and shape, the '‘forma formans,’ should now 
mean something not merely so different, but so oppo- 
site. 

Be patient ; for I will not let him stir, 

Till 1 have used the approved means I have, 

With wholesome syrups, drugs, and holy prayers 
To make of him a. formal man again. 

Shailesfeabe, Comedy of Errors^ act v. sc. l. 

Next day we behold our bride a. formed wife. — Fuixeb, Of the 
Clothes and Ornaments of the Jews, § 6. 

There are many graces required of us, whose material and 
formal part is repentance. — J. Tayiob, Doctrine and Practice of 
Hepmtance, i. 3, 47. 

It is not only as impious and irreligious a thing, but as sense- 
less and as absurd a thing to deny rhat the Son of God hath re- 
deemed the world, as to deny that^God hath created the world ; 
and he is as formally and as gloriously a martyr that dies for 
H 2 
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this article, The Son of God is come, as he that dies for thifi. 
There is a God. — Donne, Sermons, 1640, p. 69. 

According to the rule of l^o casuists, the formality of pro- 
digality is inordinatenesB of our laying out, or misbestowing on 
what we should not. — WniTLOtac, Zootomia, p. 497. 

Wffen the school makes pertinacy or obstinacy to be the 
formality of heresy, they say not true at all, unless it be meant 
the obstinacycOf the will and choice ; and if they do, they speak 
impertinently and inartificially, this being but one of the causes 
that make error become heresy ; the adequate and perfect for- 
ma^ity of heresy is whatsoever makes the error voluntary and 
vicious. — J. Taylor, Liherty of Prophesying, § 2, 10. 

Strong and importunate persuasions have not the nature and 
formality of force ; but they have oftentimes the effect of it ; 
and he that solicits earnestly, sometimes determines as certainly 
as if he did force. — South, Ser)nms, 1 744, vol. viii. p. 288. 

France, ] We consider now, and consider 
Frenchman. J rightly, that there was properly no 
‘ France ’ before there were Franks ; and, speaking 
of thedand or people before the Frankish occupation, 
we use Gaul, Gauls, and Gaulish ; just as we should 
not now speak of Cassar’s ‘journey into England' 
Our fathers had not these scruples (North, Flutarch's 
Lives). See the quotation from Milton, 6*. v. ‘ Civil. ^ 

When Caesar saw his army prone to war, 

And fates so bent, lest sloth and long delay 
Might cross him, he withdrew his troops from France, 

And in all quarters musters men for Home. 

Marlowe, First Boole of Lucan. 

A Frenchman together with a Frenchwoman, likewise a Gre- 
cian man and woman, were lot down alive in the beast-market 
into a vault under the ground, stoned all about. — Holland, 
lAcy, p. 467. 


Fret. This, the A.S. ‘fi^tan,’ the German ‘fres- 
sen/ to eat, is with us restzdcted now, though once it 
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was otherwise, to the eating of the heart through care, 
according to an image which we all can only too well 
understand ; and which ha^ given .the Pythagorean 
‘ Cor ne edito,’ the French ‘ devore de chagrins.’ 

Adum afterward ayeins his defence* * 

Freet of that fniyt. 

Tiers Plouc/Jiman, 12469. 
He [Horcufts] slew the cruel tirant Busirus, 0 
And made his hors Xu fret his flesh and bon. 

CuAucKU, The Monies Tale. 

• * 

Thou makest his beauty to consume away, like as it w’ere a 
moXh. fretting a garment. — Fs. xxxix'f 12. Prayer Book*V(Tsion. 

Fhightful. Now always active, that which in- 
spires fright; but formerly fts often passive, that 
which is, or is liable to be, frightened. See ‘ Dread- 
ful,’ ‘ Hateful.’ 

The wild and frightful herds, 

Not hearing other noise, but this of chattering birds. 

Peed fairly on the lawns. 

DitAYTON, Polyolhion, 5 ong 13. 

FliirfEBY. Now such trumpery, such odds and 
ends of cheap finery, as one miglit expect to meet at 
an old-clothes shop ; but in our early dramatists and 
others of their time, the shop itself where old clothes 
were by the ‘ fripper ’ or broker scoured, ‘ interpo- 
lated,’ and presented anew for sale (officina vestium 
tritarum, Skinner) ; nor had ‘frippery’ then the con- 
temptuous subaudition of worthlessness in the objects 
ofiered for sale which its present use would imply. 
See Littre, Bicthnnaire^ s. v. Ftiperie. 

Trinculo. 0 worthy Stephano, look what a wardrobe here is for 
thee. 

Caliban. Let it alone, thou fool, it is but trash. 

Trinetdo. O, ho, monster I we know what belongs to a frippery. 

Shakesfea.be, The Tempest^ act. ir. sc. 1. 
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Enter Tjuke, with shoes^ garters^ jans^ and roses . , 

Gold. Here he comes, sweating all over, 

He shows like a walking 
• Massii^eb, The City Madam, act i. sc. i. 

Hast thou foresworn all thy friends in the Old Jewry? or dost 
thou think us all Jews that inhabit there ? Yet, if thou dost, 
come over, jind but see our frippery. Change an old shirt for a 
whole smoek^witli us. — Ben Jonson, Every Man in Ms Humour, 
act i. sc. • 

.Fulsome, ] I have seen it questioned whether 
Fulsomeness.) in the fiist syllable of ‘fulsome* we 
are to find ‘foul* ©r ‘full.* There should be no 
question on the matter ; seeing that ‘ fulsome * is 
})roporly no more tliafj ‘ full,’ and then secondly that 
which by its fulness and ovcrfulness produces first 
satiety, and then loathing and disgust. This mean- 
ing of ^Isome * is still retained in our only ])resent 
application of the word, namely to compliments 
and flattery, which by their grossness produce this 
effect on Inni who is their object ; but the word had 
once many more ap]ilications than this. See the 
quotation from Pope, s. v. ‘ Bacchanal.* 

His lean, pale, hoar, and withered corpse, fulsome, fair, 
and fresh. 

Golding, Ovid^s Metamorphosis, b. vii. 
The next is Doctrine, in whose lips there dwells 
A spring of honey, sweeter than its name, 

Honey wdiich never fulsome is, yet 
Th*0 widest souls. 

Beaumont, Psyche, b. xix. st. 210. 

Making her soul to loathe dainty meat, or putting a surfeit 
Kiiti fill soniencss into all which she enjoys. — Bogers, Naaman 
the Syrian, p. 32. 

Chaste and modest a*B he [Fersius] is esteemed, it cannot be 
denied but that in some places he is broad sxid fulsome. No 
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'’•ffefcency is coneiderod ; no fidsometiess omitted . — DuYOENf Dedi- 
cation of Translations from Juvenal, 


Gaiib. One of many woitts, all •whose #ncaiiing 
ha^ run to the surface. A man’s dress was once only 
a portion, and a very insignificant portion, of »bis 
‘garb,’ which included his whole outward preoentment 
to other men ; msw it is all. 


First, for your garh^ it must he grave and serious, 

Very reserv^ed and locked; not tell a secret ,, 

On any terms, not to your father. 

Jonson, The Fox, act iV. sc. i. 


The grojitest spirits, and those of the best and noblest breed- 
ing, aro ever the most respective and .pbsoquious in their garh, 
and the most observant and grateful in their language to all. — 
Feltham, Devolves, Ixxv. 


E'er marked the spi^TyorJ, bow close sno lie® 

AVitliin her curious web, and by and by 

How quick she hastes to her entangled fly ? ^ 

^ QtAREEs, History of Samson, sect. 19. 


A ff€fjij/oirp4ir€ia in his person, a grave and a smiling garb 
compounded together to bring strangers into a liking of their 
welcome. — ^Hackkt, Life of Archbishop Williams, part ii. p. 32. 


Horace’s wit and Virgil’s state 
He did not steal but emulate, 

And when he would like them appear, 

Their garb, but not tlieir clothes, did wear. 

Denham, On the Death of Cowley. 


Garble. Writings only are ‘ garbled ’ now ; and 
‘ garbled ’ extracts are extracts dishonestly made, so 
shifted, mutilated, or otherwise dealt with, that, while 
they are presented as fair specimens, they convey a 
false impression. It is not difficult to trace the down- 
ward progress of the word. It is derived from the 
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low Latin ‘ garba,’ a wheatsheal', and ‘ garb^llare," ^ijT 
sift or cleanse corn from any dnst or rubbish which 
may have become mii^led with it. It was then ap- 
plied 5) any separation of the good from the bad, 
retaining that, rejecting this, and used most com- 
monly of spices ; then generally to picking and 
choosing, but without any intention to select the 
better* and to dismiss the worse: and lastly, as at 
present, to picking and choosing with the distinct 
•purpose of selecting that which should convey the 
worse impression, aiid dismissing that which should 
have conveyed a truer and a better. It is a very 
favourite word in its earlier uses with Fuller. 

t 

Garbling of bow-staves (anno i R. 3, cjip. 11) is the sorting 
or culling out of tb^good from the Inter- 

Vreicr^ v. ^ 

THR was a fair hospital, built to the honour of St. Anthony 
in Rennet’s Pink, in this city ; th^ prptoctors and proctors 
whereof claimed a privilege to themsel^s-JaparAfe the live pigs 
m the markets of the city ; ftndmich as tney found starved or 
otherwise unwholesome for ^an’s sustenance they would slit in 
the ear, tie a bell about their necks, and turn them loose about 
the city. — Fullbe, Worthies of England, London, , 

Garbling men’s manners you did well divide, 

'■To take the Spaniard’s wisdom, not their pride; 

With French activity you stored your mind, 

Leaving to them their fickleness behind ; 

And soon did learn, your U'mperance was such, 

A sober industry even from the Dutch. 

Id., Worthies of England. A 'Panegyric 
on Charles II. 

To garble, to cleanse from dross and dirt, as grocers do their 
spices, to pick or cull out. — ^Phillips, A/Iew World of Words. 

Garland. At present we know no other * gar- 
lands ’ but of flowers; but ‘ garland ’ was at one time 
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a teclinical name for the royal crown or diadem, and 
not a poetical one, as might at first sight appear ; as 
witness these words of Matth0l7 of Paris in kis Life 
of Henry III, : Rex veste deaurata, et coronul^ anrea, 
quae vulgariter garlanda dicitur, redimitus. * • 

In the adoption and obtaining of the garlaTid^ 1 being seduced 
and provoked by sirister counsel did commit a naugbfy and 
abominable act. — Grafton, Chronicle of King Richard III. 

In whoso [Edward the Fourth’s] time, and by whose occasion,^ 
what about the getting of the garland^ keeping it, losing and 
winning again, it hath cost more. English blood than hath twice 
the winning of France. — Sir T. More, History of King Richard 
III. p. 107. 

AVhat in me was purchased, 

Falls unto thee in a more fairer sort ; 

So thou tile aarland wear’st successively. 

^ IV. ket ^|^c. 4. 

Gazette. An Italian word designating a small 
piece of tin money current at Venice ; to this jbhe 
name ‘gazzetta^^ (SSnirfltive of ‘gaza,’ the proper 
name of the treasure of Persian kings, was probably 
given in a certain irony, as being a very small 
treasure indeed. Being the price at which the flying 
sheets of news, first published there, were sold, it 
gave to them their name ; and they also were called 
‘ gazettes,’ (sec Mahn, Etymol. Urdersuch. p. 91). 
We see the word in this its secondary sense, but not 
as yet thoroughly at home in English, for it still re- 
tains an Italian termination, in Ben Jonson’s VoVpom 
(act v. sc. 2), of wliich the scene is laid at Venice. 
Curiously enough the same play gives also an example, 
quoted below, of ‘ gazette ’ in its earlier use. 

If you will have a stool, it will cost you a gazet^ which is 
almost a penny. — C obyat, Crudities^ vol. ii. p. 15. 



I o6 Oelding — Gestation. 

What moustrouB and most painful circumstance 
Is here to get some three or four gazettes. 

Some threepence in the whole. 

' * ^ Ben Jonson, VoVpom, act ii. sc. i. 

• GELbiNG. Restrained at present to horses which 
have Geased to be entire ; bnt until ‘eunuch/ which 
IS of' somewhat late adoption, hj^^i been introduced 
into the language, serving the needs which tliat 
serves now. 

Thanne Joseph was ^‘a(l in lijgopte, and bought him Potiphar, 
the gelding of Pharad. — Gm, xxxix. i. Wiclif. 

And wlianno thoi weren come up of the water, the spirit of 
the Lord ravysohid Pifip, and the geldyngc saw hym no more. — 
Acts viii. 39. Id. 

Lyguachus wa^gyMya^m^ and thjj^ht Jjgat scorn that 
DoJlPius should roc^i g^ing. — ^Noimi, liutarcKs 

Lives, p. 741. 

Generosity. We still %se ^enSfcus’ occasionally 
in the sense of highly or nobly born ; but '' generosity ’ 
has quite lost this its earlier sense, and acquired a 
purely ethical meaning. 

Nobility began in thine ancestors and ended in thtjc ; and the 
generosity that they gained by virtue, thou hast blotted by vice. 
— Lyly, Eujthues and his England, 

Their eyes are commonly black and small, noses little, nails 
almost as long as their fingers, but serving to distinguish their 
generosity, — Habbis, Voyages, vol. i. p. 465. 

Gestation. Now a technical word applied only 
to the period during which the females of animals 
carry their young; but acknowledging no such limi- 
tation once. 
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^fSkUicm in a chariot or wagon hath in it a shaking of the 
body, but some vehement, and some more soft. — Sir T. Elyot, 
Castle of Healthy b. ii. c. 34. 

Gestation, an exercise of the body, by being ca1?ried in coach, 
litter, upon horseback, or in a vessel on the water. — H olland, 
Pliny, Explanation of the Words of Art, * 1 

Ghost. It is only in the very highest use of all 
that ‘ Ghost ’ and ‘ Spirit ‘ are now synonymous’ and 
exchangeable. They once wore so through the entii*e 
range of their several uses. 

And in tliis manorc was*man maAd, 

And thus God gaf hym a goost. 

‘ Piers Ploughman, 5240. 

As well in gost as body, chast was sh(\ 

Chauceu, Th£ Doctourds Talc, 

He siiwe tliat the heavens opened, and the goost as a dove 
comniynge downe upon Him. — Mark i. iHb.' Covbiidalk. 

Girl. A diminutive of a root * gir ’ (gir + 1), a 
little child, and this of either sex. In Old English a 
‘ knave girle*’ occurs in the sense of boy. It fared 
in earliest English not otherwise with ‘ wench.’ This, 
ill its diminutive form ‘ wenchel,’ is applied in The 
Ormuliim, 3356* the newly born Babe in the 
manger. 

Thorugh wyn and thorugh wommen ther was Loth acombred, 
And there gat in glotonie gerles that were chorles. 

Piers Ploughman, 525. 
In danger hadde he at his owon gise 
The yonge girUs o;f the diocese. 

And knew hir counseil and was of hir rede. 

Chauceb, Canterbu,ry Tales, The Prologue, 

, Gist. This, the French ‘gite,’ from*the old ‘gesir,* 
meant formerly, as the French word means still, the 
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place where one lodges for the night. A scrolT con- 
taining the route and resting-places of a royal party 
during a progress -^as sometimes so called. It must 
be owned, however, that it is difficult to trace the 
point* of contact and connexion between ‘ gist ’ in this 
sense, and ‘ gist ’ as we use it now. 

After he had sent Popilius before in spial, and perceived that 
the avenues were open in all parts, ho marched forward himself, 
and by the second gist came to Dium [secundis castris pcn^enit 
ad Dium].— H olland, Livg^ p. 1174. 

» ( » 

The guides who were to conduct them on their way had com- 
mandment so to cast their gists and journeys that by three of 
the clock in the morning of the third day tlioy might assjiil Py- 
thoum. — Id., /A p. 1193. 

Glouy, ) ‘ Glory ’ is never employed now in the 

Glorious. ) sense of ‘«;aiVglory,’ nor ‘ glorious ’ in 
that of ‘ «;am-glorious,* as once they often were. 

In militiiiy commanders and soldiers vain-glory is an essential 
point ; for as iron sharpens iron, so by glory one courage sharpen- 
eth another. — Bacon, i^says^ 54. 

So commonly actions begun in glory shut up in shame. — 
Bishop Hall, Contemplations^ On Bahcl. 

Some took this for a glorious brag ; others thought he [Alci- 
biades] was like enough to have done it. — North, PlutarcJCs 
LiveSt p. 183. 

Likewise glorious followers, who make themselves as trumpets 
of the commendation of those they follow, are full of inconveni- 
ence ; for they taint business through want of secrecy, and they 
export honour irom a man and make’ him a return in envy. — 
Bacon, Essays^ 48. 

He [Anselm] little dreamt then that the weeding-hook of 
Beformation would after two ages pluck up his glorious poppy 
[prelacy] from insulting over the good com [presbytery].—^ 
Melton, Beason of Church Government, b. i. c. 5. 
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Tjf5bD-NA,TUKE5| As metaphysics have yielded us 
Good-natured. J ‘ common sense, ’ and logic ‘ formal, ’ 
and ‘ formality,* so we owe to thediogy ‘ good-nature.* 
By it out elder divines understood far moro than we 
understand by it now ; even all which it is possible ’■ 
for a man to have, without having the grace of 6rod, 
The contrast betwee^i grace and nature was of ooijrse 
unknown to the Greeks; but, this being kept in 
mind, we may say that the ‘ good-nature * of our old 
theology was as nearly as possible expressed by tho 
Evipvta of Aristotle (JEth. Kic. iii. 7 compare the 
‘ heureusement ne * of the French) ; the genial pre- 
paredness for the reception of every high teaching. 
In the paper of The Spectator, quoted below, which 
treats exclusively of ‘good-nature,* the word is passing, 
but has by no means passed, into its modern meaning. 
See ‘Ill-nature.’ 

Good-nature, being the relics and remains of that shipwreck 
which Adam made, is the proper and immediate disposition to 
holiness. When good-nature is heightened by the grace of God, 
that which was natural becomes now spiritual. — J. Taylor, 
Serimn preacJied at tfte Funeral of Sir George Dalstone. 

Good-nature! alas, where is it? Since Adam fell, there was 
never any such thing in rorum naturd; if there be any good 
thing in any man, it is all from grace. Wo may talk of this and 
that, of good-natured men, and 1 know not what ; but tlie very 
truth is, set grace aside (1 mean all grace, both renewing grace 
and restraining grace), there is no more good-nature in any man 
than there was in Cain and in Judas. That thing which we use 
to call good-nature is indeed but a subordinate means or instru- 
ment, wJiereby God restraineth some men more than others, from 
their birth and special constitution, from sundry outrageous ex- 
orbitances, and so is a branch of this restraining grace whereof 
we now speak.— Sanderson, Sermxim, 1671, vol.*i. p. 279. 

If any good did appear in the conversation of some men who 
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followed that religion [the Pagan], it is not to be imputecTto the 
influence of that, but to some better cause ; to the relics of gotd- 
nature, to the glimmeri^s of natural light, or (perhaps also) to 
secret whispers and impressions of divine grace on some men’s 
minds , vouchsafed in pity to them. — B arrow', Sermon 14 on the 
^Apoatles' Creed, 

They [infidels] explode all natural difference of good and evil ; 
deri'^jiig benignity, mercy, pitjf, gratitude, ingenuity; that is, 
all instances of good-nature, as childish and silly dispositions. — 
Id., Sermon 6 on the Apostles' Creed. 

Xenophon, in the Life of liis imaginary Prince, is always cele- 
brating the philanthfjpy or (p)od-naturc of liis hero, which he 
tells us he brought *into the world with him. — Spectator, no. 169. 

Gospeller. Now seldom used save in ritual lan- 
guage, and there designating the priest or deacon 
who in the divine service reads the Gospel of the 
day; but employed once as equivalent to ‘ Evangelist,’ 
and subsequently applied to adherents of the Re- 
formed faith ; both which meanings have since de- 
parted from it. 

Marke, the gospeller, was the goostli sone of Potre in baptysm. 
— WicLiF, Prologe of Marhe. 

The persecution was carried on against the gospellers with 
much fierceness by those of the Roman persuasion.— Stripe, 
Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, b. iii. c. 16. 

Gossip. It would be interesting to collect instances 
in which the humbler classes of society have retained 
the correct use of a word, which has been let go by 
those of higher education. ‘Gossip’ is one, being 
still used by our peasantry in its first and etymo- 
logical sense, namely as a sponsor in baptism — one 
sib or akin in God, according to the doctrine of the 
medieval Chnrch, that sponsors contracted a spiri- 
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tual afl&niiy with the child for whom they stood. 

‘ Gossips/ in this primary sense, would often . be 
familiar with one ansother — an(? thus the word was 
applied to all familiars and intimates. At a later 
day it came to signify such idle talk, the ‘comt 
merage ’ (which word has exactly the same history), 
as too often woul(i find j)lace in the intercourse of 
such. 

They had mothers as we had ; and those mothers had gossips % 
(if their children were christened), us Wi‘ are. — Ben Jonson, The 
Staple of Sows, The Inditclion, • * ^ • 

Thus fareth the golden mean, through the misconstruction of 
tli(j extremes. Woll-tempered zeal is lukewarmness ; devotion is 
hypocrisy; charity, ostenbition ; constancy, obstinacy; gravity, 
pride ; humility, abjection of spirit ; and so go through the whole 
parish of virtues, whore misprision and envy are gossips^ be sure 
the child shall be nicknamed. — Whitlock, Zootomm^ p. 3. 

Should a groat lady that w'as invited to be a gossip^ in her 
place send her kitchen-maid, 'twoukl be ill-taken. — Sklpen, 
Table-Talk f Prager. 

Guave. The German ‘graben,’ and once used in 
the senses which ‘ graben ’ still retains. See ‘ En- 
grave.’ 

They set markes hir meetings should be 
There King Ninus was graven^ under a tree. 

Chauceb, Legend of Tisbe of Babilon. 

1 wil laye sege to the rouude aboutc, and grave up dykes 
against the. — Jsai. xxix. 3. Covebdale. 

He hath graven and digged up a pit, and is fallen himself 
into the destruction that Jie made for other. — Ps. vii. 16. Prayer 
Book Version. 

Guope. Now to feel/cw, and uncertainly, as does a 
.blind man or one in the dark j but once simply to feel, 
to gripe or grasp. 



1 12 Grvdge — Guard. 

Handis thei hay, and thei shal not ^rqpe [et non palpaMm, 
Vulg.] — Pa, cxiii. 7. Wiclif. 

I have touched and tafi,ted the Lord, and groped Him with 
hands, and yet unbelief hath made all unsavoury. — K ouers, 
Naaman the Syrian^ P-231. 

c 

CrBXTDGE. Now to repine at the good which others 
already have, or which we may be required to impart 
to them ; but it formerly implied open utterances of 
discontent and displeasure against others, and did the 
work which ‘to murmur * does now. Traces of this 
still- survive in our Snglisb Bible. 

And the farisies and scribis gruechiden\ seiyiigo for this 
resceyveth synful men and eteth with hem. — Luke xv. 2. 
Wiclif. 

After backbiting cometh grutching or murmurance, and some- 
time it springeth of impatience ayenstGod, and sometime ayenst 
man. -Chaucer, The Persoms Tale. 

Yea without grudging Clirist suffered the cniel Jews to crown 
Him with most sharp thorns, and to strike Him with a reed. — 
Fore, Book of Martyrs ; Examination of William Thorpe. 

Use hospitality one to another without grudging^ \hvev 
yorfyv<rnwv\. — I Pet. iv. 9. Authorized Version. 

G-UARD. Is ‘ guard,’ in the sense of welt or border 
to a garment, nothing more than a speoial application 
of ‘ guard,’ as it is familiar to us all ? or is it alto- 
gether a different word with its own etymology, and 
only by accident offering the same letters in the same 
sequence ? I have assumed, though not with perfect 
confidence, the former ; for indeed otherwise the word 
would have no right to a place here. 

Antipater wean in outward show his apparel with a plain 
white welt ot guard, but he is within all purple, I warrant you, 
and as red as scarlet.— H olland, Plutarch's Morals, p. 412, 
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Then wei’P the fathers of those children glad men to see their 
sons apparelled like Komans, in fair long govrns, gardcd with 
purple. — N okth, IHutarcKs Lives^ p. ^2. 

Give him a livery 

More guarded than his fellows. • 

SuAKESPEA.nE, The Merchant of Venice^ act ii. sc. 2. 

Hag. One of klie in£^j words applied foitocrly to 
both sexes, but now restrained only to one. See 
‘ Harlot,’ ‘ Hoyden,’ ‘ Witch.’ , 

And that old hag [Silenus] 4 hat witil a staff his staggt^riiig 
limbs doth stay, * 

Scarce able on his ass to sit for reeling every way. 

Goedjx(3 , Oeidte Mdamorghosis^ b. iv. 

Handsome, ) How refer i*ed exclusively to come- 

Handsomeness. f lincss, either literal or figurative. 
It is of course closely connected with ‘ handy/ in- 
deed differs from it only in termination, and in all 
early uses means having prompt and dexterous use 
of the hajfds, and then generally able, tidroit. In 
Cotgrave’s H/c/ZoMar//, ‘habile,’ ‘adroit,’ ‘maniable,’ 
take precedence of ‘ beau,’ ‘ belle,’ as its h’rench equi- 
valents. See ‘Unhandsome.’ 

Fow of them [the Gormans']. use swfu’ds or groat lances; but 
carry javelins with Ji narrow and short, iron, hut so sharp and 
handbome^ that, as occasion serveth, with the same weapon they 
ciin fight both at hand and afar off. — G ueenwey, Tacitus^ vol. i. 
p. 259. 

A light footman’s slueld he takes unto him, and a .Spa]ii.sh 
Ijlade by his side, more handeonie to fight short and close [ad 
propLorem habili puguam], — H oleanu, Livy, p. 2*5 5. 

Philopoimon sought to put down all exercise, which made 
men’s bodies unmeet to take pains, and to become soldiers to 
light in defence of their country, that otherwise would have been 

1 
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very iiblo and handsomm for the same. — North, PlutarcJis Lives. 

p. 306. 

Botjt twain of them made haste. 

And girding close for handsomeness their garments to their 
waist, 

Bestirred their cunning hands apace. 

*- Folding, OMs Metainor^diosis^ h. vi, 

IlAliiilNGEli. This word beloi.gs at present to our 
poetical diction, and to that only ; its original sig- 
niticance being nearly or quite forgotten ; as is evi- 
dent from the inaccurate ^ ways in which it has conic* 
to be used ; as though a ‘ harbinger ’ were merely 
one who announced the coming, and not always one 
who prepared a place and lodging, a ‘ harbour,’ 
for another. He did indeed announce the near 
ajjproach, but only as an accidental consequence of 
his office. Our Lord, if we may reverently say it, 
assumed to Himself precisely the office of a ‘ har- 
binger,’ when He said, ‘ I go to prepare a place for 
you * (John xiv. 2). 

There w.-is a harbinger who had lodged n gejitlemaii in a very 
ill room ; who expohtulated with him somewhat rudely; but the 
harbingir carelessly said, ‘ You will take pleasure in it when you 
are out of it.’ — B acon, Apophthgms. 

I’ll be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife witli your approach. 

Shakespeare, Macbeth, act i. sc. 4. 

The fame of Frederick’s valour and maiden fortune, never as 
yet spotted with ill success, like a harbinger hastening before, 
had pi'ovided victory to entertain him at his arrival. — Fuller, 
'Ihe Holy War, b. hi. c. 31. 

A winged harbinger from bright heaven flown 
Bespeaks a lodging-room 
For the mighty King of love, 

The spotless structure of a virgin womb. 

J. Taylor, On the Annunciation. 
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‘^Hardy, ) When used of persons^ ‘hardy’ means 

^ Hardily. J always now enduring, indifferent to 
fatigue, hunger, thirst, Ijeat, C(^d, and the like. But 
it had once a far more prevailing sense of bold, which 
now only remains to it in connexion with ^is 

we should still speak of a ‘ liardy,’ meaning thereby 
a bold, asset tion ; though never now of a ‘hargly,’ if 
we intended a bold or (Siring person. Lord Bacon's 
Charles the llardu is Charles le Teuu'rnire, or Charles 
the IJold, as we al^^^lys style him now. * 

• • 

llap liolputli hardy man alwa^, quoth he. 

Chaucku, The Legend of Good Women. 

• ^ 

It is not. to h(i foigotUui what Conimineus ohsornith of his 
first master, duke Charles the Uardy, n.iinely, that he would 
communicate his secrets with none. — lUcoN, E^mytt, 27. 

Hardily [audactcu*, Vulg.] he entrido in to Piliit, and axide 
the body of JliesLi. — Mark xv. 43. Wiclif. 


Harlo^p. IJiave no desire to entangle myself in 
the question of this word’s etymology (see Donkin, 
Etymological Dictionary, s. v. Arlotto ; and Picr^ 
Tlo'iigli^nwu, Wright’s edition, Glossary s. v.) ; 
it is suflicient to observe th»at it was used of 
both sexes alike ; and though for the most part a 
word of si i gilt and contempt (in the Prmnptorium 
Parvulorum, which see, ‘ scurrus * is the Latin equi- 
valent of it), implied nothing of that special form 
of sin to which it now exclusively refers. 

Salle never harlotie have happe, thorowo liclpe of my Lord 
To kille a crownde kynge, with ciysome enoyiittede. 

Marie Arthure, 2446. 

i2 
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llo Wfis unhiinly, that harlot, and liidde hym in Inforno. 

Piers PloiLghman , 1 1 $ S i . 
A sturdy harlot wcTiit hem ay behind, 

That was his hostes man, and bare a sakko, 

A*i what men gave him, laid it on his bakke. 

Chauceh, The Somjmonre's Tale. 

No nian but he and thou and such other false harlots praiseth 
any such ^preaching. — F oxe, Buok^ of Alc^'iyrs ; Examination of 
WiiluwL llijorye. 

About this time [a.d. 1264] a redress of certain sects was in- 
tended, among which one by name specially occurrcth, and called 
the assembly of harlots * a kind of peoi>le of a lewd disposition 
and uncivil. — Id., P). toI. i. p. 435. 

Haiinks^S. Ill French tlie difference between the 
‘ harness ’ of a man and of a horse is expressed by a 
slight difference in the spelling, ‘ harnois ^ in one case, 
‘hariiais’ in the otlier. In Knglisli wo only retain it 
now in the second of these uses. 

But when a stronger than he cometli upon him and over- 
comctli him, he taketh from him his harness wherein ho trusted, 
and divideth his goods.— xi. 22. Tyni^vi,e. 

When Abram herde tliat his brother was taken, he harnessed 
his bonde-servauiitos, and followed after thorn uiiLill Dan. — 
GcJl. xiv. CoVKItlUI.E. 

Those that sleep in Jesus shall God bring with Him, and Imr- 
ness them with the bright armour of life and immortality. — 
H. More, Grand Mystery of Godliness, b. iv. c. 18. 

And all about the courtly stable 

-harnessed angels sit in order scTviceable. 

Miltox, On the Nativity. 

Harvest. It is remarkable' that while spring, 
ninmer, winter, have all their Anglo-Saxon names, 

* ‘Qui se harlotos appellant* are the important words in 
Henry the Third’s letter to the »Slieriff of Oxfordshire, requiring ‘ 
their dispersion. 
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designate tlie other quarter of the year by its 
Latin title ‘autumn/ ‘hearfest* (= the German 
‘ Herbst ’), having been apj^opriated to the in- 
gathering of iho fruits of this season, not to the sea- 
son itself. In this indeed we arc truer to thp proper 
meaning of ‘ harvest * than the Germans, who have 
transferred the word from the former to the latter ; 
for it is closely related* with the Greek icapTrog and 
the Latin ‘ carpo.’ Occasionally, however, as in the 
passages which follow, ‘harvest* assumes wdtli u» 
also the signification of autumn.* , 

Tht'se boen harvest trees [arbores auLiimnales, Vulg.] with 
out on fruyt, twies deede, dra’vnin up .bi the route. — Jude 12. 
WiCI-TF. 

There stood the Springtime with a crown of fresh and fragrant 
flowers ; 

There waited .Summer naked sUirk, all s,iye a whoaten hat ; 

And Harvest smeared witli tivading grapes late at the pressing 
fat; 

And l.istly quaking for the cold stood Winter all forlorn. 

GonDiNG, OvUTs Metamorphosis^ b. ii. 

Hassock. Already in Phillips’s New World of 
Words^ 1706, the ‘hassock ’ w^as what it is now, ‘a 
kind of straw cushion used to kneel upon in churches ; ’ 
and some of us may remember to have seen in coun- 
try churches ‘ hassocks ’ of solid tufts of coarse black 
grass which had so grown and matted together that 
they served this purpose sufticiently well. But this 
is only the secondg-ry and transferred use of the W'ord. 
It was once the name by which this coarse grass 
growing in these rank tufts was itself called ; and this 
name, as Forby tells ns, in Norfolk it still bears. 
See the Trow^torinm ParvnlommyS. v. ‘ Hassok.’ 
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Land so full of hassocks as to be impossible to find the deer 
among tlioni. — H utchinson, Drainage of Land. 

These hassocks, in bogj^ were formerly taken up with n part 
of the soil, matted together with roots, shaped, trimmed, and 
dressed, ^ sufficient part of their slniggy and tufted surface 
being left to make kneeling much easier than on the pavointmt 
of th(* church or the ba re-boarded floor of a pew. — b'oitnY, Easf 
Anglia, w , 

Hatkful. This has undergone exactly the same 
limitation of meaning as ‘ Dreadful ’ and ‘ Frightful,* 

whicdi see. • 

^ Li I tie office 

The hateful Commons will perform for us, 

Except like curs- to tear us all to pieces. 

RHAKEsuKAFfE, Hichavd II., act ii. sc 2 . 

ITeaii. Oiir scholars of the seventeenth century 
oecasionally use the Latin idiom, ‘ to hear well,’ or 
^ to hear ill,’ l.v. concerning oneself (Ixaio audire, 
male audire), instead of, to ho praised, or to be 
b' limed. 

[Fabius] was w'('ll aware, that not only within liis own camp, 
hnt also now at Home, lie heard ill for his temporizing and slow 
jwoceedings. — Holland, Livy, p. 441. 

AVhat more national corruption, for which England htars ill 
abroad, than honseliold gluttony? — Mjlton, Areupagilica, 
P- 431- 

The abbot made his mind known to the Lord Ke('})cr, tlial ho 
would gladly be pr.;sont in the Abbey of Westminster on <mi- 
Chinstmas-day in the morning, to behold and hear how that 
great feast W’as solemnized in our congregations, which heard 
very ill beyond tlio sens for profaneness. — H ackkt, Life of Arch- 
hishop Willianis, part i. p. 210, 

Hide. This word is at present only contemptu- 
ously applied to the skin of man, being reserved 
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aliTiost exclusively foV that of beasts ; but it had 
once the same extent of mcaniug as by the Gennan 
‘haut’ is still retained, which is^ ‘ cutis ’ and ‘ ])el]is * 
both. 

Thr lad JO fayrp of liew and h/de 
yhrc- sfitc downe l»y tlu; bodsidc. 

Eger and Gr^e^ 263. 
Her kftrchersifrero all of silk. 

Tier liayre as ’a Idle as any milke, 

Lovesome of hue and hgde. 

Ballad of John de EicvCf 226. • 
• • 

lIoBllY. The ‘hobby’ being the ambling nag 
ridden for pleasure, and then the child’s toy in imi- 
lation of the same, had in these senses nearly passed 
out of use, when the word revived, by a very natural 
transfer, in the sense which it now has, of a favour- 
ite pursuit which carries a man easily and pleasantly 
Ibrward. 

Tlif'y liMvt* likowisft oxcollent goodliorsos (weterm the Jiohhieii), 
which have not the same pace that other Jiorscs in tlioir course, 
I)Uf a .s(jft ainl round amble, sotting 011c log before another vi-ry 
jijicly. — Iloi^LANJ), Ca/nden's Ireland, p. 63. 

King Agesilaus, having a groat sort of little children, was one 
day disposed to solact^ himsedf among tlioni in a gallery where 
they played, a,nd took a little hohhyAmtHQ of TTood, and bestrid 
it. — J’UTTBXHAM, Art of English Poesy, b. iii. c. 24. 

* A hohhy~\iOiTi>>v, or soini3 such pretty toy, 

A rattlo would befit you bettor, hoy. 

Kandolph, Poems, p. 19. 

Homely. The etymology of ‘ homely ’ which Mil- 
ton puts into the mouth of Com us, 

‘ It is for homely features to keep home ; 

They had tlicir name licnce,* 
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witnesses that in his time it had the same meanin'g 
which it has in ours. At an earlier day, however, it 
much more nearly corresponded to the German 
‘ heimlicli,’ that is, secret, inward, familiar, as those 
naay be presumed to be that share in a common home. 

‘ Homeliness ’ is more than once the word by which 
Wiclif translates ‘ raansuetndo ’ : thus, 2 Cor. x. i ; 
Jam. 1. 21. 

« And thf* enemyos of a man ben thei that ben homdi with him. 
— Matt X. 36. Wiclif ; cf. Jwtg. xix. 4, and often. 

God grante thee thine Jwmly fo to espie ; 

For in this world n’is werse pestilence 

Than homly fq, all day in thy presence. 

Chauceb, TJie M&rchantes Tah. 

Such pcple be able and worthi to be admyttod into the 
reding of Holi Writt. — Pecock, Repressor ^ c. 3. 

With all these men I was right homdy, and communed with 
them long time and oft. — Foxe, Book of Martyrs ; Escamwailm 
of WUliani Thorpe. 

Hoyden. Now and for a long lime since a 
clownish ill-bred girl ; what is vulgarly called in 
America a ‘ gal-boy,’ yet I cannot doubt that Skinner 
is right when he finds in it only another form of 
‘ heathen.’ Remote as the words appear at starting, 
it will not be hard to bring them close together. In 
the first place, it is only by a superinduced meaning 
that ‘ heathen ’ has its present sense of non-christian ; 
it is properly, as Grimm has abundantly shown, as 
indeed Tiers Tlmgliman had told us long ago, a. 
dweller on the heath ; then any living a wild 
savage life ; thus we have in Wiclif .{Acts xxviii. i), 
‘ And hetJien men [barbari, Vulg.] dido unto us not 
litil curtesie ; ’ and only afterwards was the word 
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applied to tliose wlio resisted to the last the human- 
izing influences of the Christian faith. This ‘ hea- 
then’ is in Dutch ‘ hoyden while less than two 
hundred years ago ‘ hoyden ’ was hy no means con- 
fined, as it now is, to tlie female sex, the clo\tnish iil- 
hrod girl, but was oftener applied to men. • 

Shall I argue of Amvers^tion with this hoyden*\o go and 
practise at his opportunities in the larder? — JVIii/roN, Colas- 
terion. 

Falourdin, m. A hueko, lowt, lurden, a lubberly sloven, heavy 
sot, lumpish Iioydon . — CoTGUifvE, A J^rench and English Dic- 
tionary, 

Badault, m. A fool, dolt, sot, fop, ass, coxcomb, gaping hoydon, 
-Id., lb. 

A rude hoidon ; Grue, badault, falourdin, beejauno ; Balordo, 
babionetto, rustico; Bouaron. — H oweij., Lexicon Tetraglotton. 

Hum OUR, The four * humours ’ in man, accord- 
IIuMOUEous, ■ ing to the old physicians, were 
Humourist, blood, choler, phlegm, and melan- 
choly. So long as these were duly tempered, all 
would be well. But so soon as any of them unduly 
preponderated, the man became ‘humourous,’ one 
‘ humour ’ or another bearing too great a sway in 
him. As such, his conduct would not be according 
to the received rule of other men, but have some- 
thing peculiar, whimsical, self-willed in it. In this 
the self-asserting character of the ‘ humourous ’ man 
lay the point of contact, the middle term, between 
the modern use of humour ’ and the ancient. It was 
his ‘ humour ’ which would lead a man to take an 
original view and aspect of things, a ‘ humourous ’ 
aspect, first in the old sense, which in some of our 
provincial dialects still lives on, and then in that 
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•which we now employ. The classical passage in 
EngKsli literature on ‘humour’ and its history is 
the Prologue, or ‘ Stage,’ as it is called, to Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man out of Ms Humour ; it is, how- 
ever, too dong to cite; an earlier occurs in Goner’s 
Oo'nfessio Amantis^ lib. 7, in init. See ‘ Temper.’ 

‘ Humourous ’ has been sometimes used in quite 
another sense, as simply equivalent to moist ; so in 
the passage from Chapman’s Homer, quoted below. 

In whicli [kingdom of ,honvon] neithor such high-flown erilliii- 
siasts, nor any dry elwlisli roasoners and dispnt-(*rs, slnill 
either part or portion, till they lay down those gigantio 
and l)(!Comc (as our Saviour Christ, who is that nnon*iug Truth, 
hjis proscribed), like little children. — 11 . More, Grand Myslvrij 
of (TO(lline.ss, b. viii. c. 15. 

Yet such is now the duke’s condition, 

That he misconstrues all that you ha\c done ; 

The duke is humourous. 

Shakespeare, As You LiJen it, act i. sc. 2. 

Tlie people thereof [Ephraim] were active, valiant ambitious 
of honour ; but withal hasty, himourous, hard to be plc.‘iS(‘d ; 
forward enough lo fight with thoir foes, and too forward to fall 
out w'ith their friends. — Fuller, A Pisyah Siyht of PaJestiue, 
b. ii. c. 9. 

Or it may he (what is little bettor than that), instead of the 
living righteousness of Christ, he will magnify himsflf in some 
humourous pieces of holiness of his own. — IT. More, Grand 
Mystery of Godliness, b. viii. c. 14. 

Upon his sight of the first signs and experiments of the plagues 
which did accompany them, he [Pharaoh] demeaned himself like 
a proud pliaiit.istic huTmrist, — Jackson, Christ's Ever last in y 
Priesthood, b. x c. 40. 

The seamen are a nation by themselves, a humourous and fan- 
tastic people. — Clarendon, History of the. Behdlwn, b. ii. in 
init, 

AV)’('t.ch(‘d men, that shake off the true comely habit of re- 
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lieion, to liespenk them a new-fashioned suit of profession at en 
humoiiriafs shop! — Adams, The DeinVs Banquet^ p. 52. 

This eased her heart and driedlhcr hnnwurmis eye. 

Chapman, Homer's Odyssds, b. iv. 1 . 120. 

Hunokk. It was long before tliis and ‘famine ’ 
were dcsyiionymized, and indeed the great famine 
year is still spoken of iif Ireland as ‘ the year of the 
hunger.’ Still in the main they are distinguished, 

‘ famine ’ expressing an oiitwaiYl fact, the dearth of* 
food, and ‘hunger ’ the irvward s^snse and exy)erience 
of this fact. • 

And Jiftir Unit he hadde ondid allc thinges, a strong hnvner 
W!is injidr in th;il. cuntre . — LiiJve xv. 14. Wicuk. 

T\!stilences nnd hujif/ers slinll In; 

And ertlu'dyns in many pontrL\ 

JliCHARD Eollk dk TTampot k, Prirlr of Conmetice, 4035. 

Oon of honi roos up, Agabns l.i nsmu', nnd signyfii'd hi tho 
spirit a greet hunyre to ooni^nge in aJle the world, -whieli hungre 
was made uiidir Claudius. — Arts xi. 28. Wtclif. 

Eehold iJie tyme cominetli tliat I slial sendo an hunger in to 
Ihe eartli ; not the hintger of bread, nor the tliyrst of water. — 
Tiii. 11. Covkudale. 

Husjiani). This, the Anglo-Saxon ‘ Ims-bonda,' 
the old French ‘ mesnagier,’ is much more nearly the 
Latin ‘ paterfamilias ’ than ‘ vir.’ As the house, above 
all that of him who owns and tills the soil, stands by 
a wise and watchful economy, it is easy to see how 
‘ husband ’ came to. signify one who knows how pru- 
dently to spare and save. 

All good hijLshands agree in this. That every w'ork should have 
the duo and convonioiit season. — H oixand, Pling, vol. i. p. 556. 

They are too good hnshands, and too thrifty of God’s grace, 
too sparing of tho Holy Ghost, that restrain God's general pro- 
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positions, Venite omnes, Let all come, so particularly as to say 
that when God says all^ he metins some. — Donnk, 8ernio7i 33. 

Thou dost thyself ^1^0 and industrious deem ; 

A mighty husband thou would st seem ; 

Fond man, like a bought slave thou all the while 

• ■ Ldst but for others sweat and toil. 

CywLEY, The Sliortnesa of Life and Unccriamty of Iiic?ies. 

After wg come once to view the seam or vein wliere tlie hidden 
treasure lies, we account all we ]5f>ssess 'hesides as dross ; for 
whoso further assurance we alienate all our inlA-rest in the 
.world, with as great willingness as good husbands do base tene- 
ments or hard-rented leases, to compass some goodly royalty 
offered them more than half for nothing. — J ackson, The Eter- 
nal Truth of the Scriptures, b. iv. c. 8. 

Idiot, ) A word with a very interesting and in- 
Idiotical.) structive history, which, however, is 
only fally intelligible by a reference to the Greek. 
The IhufTtjQ or ‘ idiot ’ is first the private man as 
distinguished from the man sustaining a public 
office ; then, inasmuch as public life was considered 
an absolutely necessary condition of man’s highest 
education, the untaught or mentally undeveloped, as 
distinguished from the educated ; and only after i t 
had run through these courses did ‘ idiot ’ come to 
signify what never did, the man whose men- 

tal powers are not merely unexercised but deficient, 
as distinguished from him in full possession of them. 
This is the only employment to which we now put 
tJie word; but examples of its earlier and more 
Greek uses are frequent in Jeremy Taylor and 
others. 

And here, again, their allegation out of Gregory the First and 
Damaseono, That images bo the laymen’s books, and that pictures 
are the Script ure of idiots and simple persons, is worthy to be 
considered. — Homilies ; Against Perils of Idolatry, 
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It is clear, by Bcllarminc’s confession, that S. Austin affirmed * 
that the plain places of Scripture are sufficient t(j all laics, and 
all idwta or private persons. — J. T^ylob, A Dissuasive jrom 
Dopcry^ part ii. b. i. § i. 

Christ was received of idhls^ of the vulgar people, and of the 
simpler sort, while He was rejected, despised, and ^orsecuU^d 
even to death by the high priests, lawyers, scribes, doCi^ors, and 
rabbles. — Blount, Philostratus^ p. 237. ^ 

It [fteripture] spcaSs comiRonly according to vulgar apprehen- 
sion, as wiieii it tells of ‘ the ends of the heaven ; ’ which now 
almost every idiot knows hath no ends at all. — John Smith, Selec^ 
Dt.'ionitrsc.'i, y\.. On Prophecy. 

Truth is content, when it eoines into the world, to w'ehr our 
mantle^-, to learn our language ; it speaks to the most idioiical 
sort of men in the most idiot ical way. The rt'ason of this plain 
and idiofiral style of Scripture it may be worth our farther 
taking notice of. — Id. thid, 

Ill-NATCRE, 1 Tills is now rather one special evil 
1 LL-XATuiiET). i quality, as KUKia is eften in Greek ; it 
wns once the complex of all, or more properly the 
natural substratum on which they all were superin- 
duced. See ‘ Good-nature,’ and, in addition to the 
passage from South, quoied below, a very instructive 
discussiem on both words in his Soriuoiis, 1737, 
vol. vi. pp. 1 04-1 IT. • 

I may truly s.iy of the luiud of an ungrateful person, that it 
is kindness-proof. It is impenetrable, unconquerable; uncon- 
querable by that which conquers all things else, even by love 
itself. And the reason is manifest ; for you may remember that 
I told you that ingratitude sprang from a principle of W-natitrc\ 
which being a thing founded in such a certain constitution of 
blood and spirit, as being born with a man into the world, and 
upon that account called nature^ shall prevent all rijinedies that 
ciin be applied by education. — South, Sermons^ 1737, vol. i. 
p. 429. 

King Henry the Eighth was an ilUnaUired prince to execute 
so many whom he had so highly favoured. — Sir T. OviiuiiuiiY, 
trurnhs fallen from King James' Table 
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He is the worst of men, whom kijidiiess cannot soften, nor 
endearments oblige ; whom gratitude cannot tie faster than the 
bands of life and death. — He is an dl-natuTGil sinner. — J. Tayi.oi:, 
The Miracles of the Dioinh Mercy y sexm. 27. 


* 

Imp. Employed in nobler senses formerly than 
now. ’ ‘ To imp ’ is properly to engraft, and an ‘ imp ’ 
a graft, scion, or young shoo^t ; anVl, even as vve now 
speak of the ‘ scions ’ of a noble house, so there was 
in earlier English the same natural transfer of 
‘ imps ’ from plants ,jto persons. 

I was some tynie a frere, and the conventes gardyncr 
For to gratfen itnpcs. 

Piers Plovghmany 2744. 

Of fcble trees there comen wretched imjtes, 

Chatjcku, The Mortices Proloffuc. 

The sudden taking away of tliosc most goodly and virt-uous 
young impSy the Duke of Suffolk and his brother, by tin* sweat- 
ing sickness, w'us it not also a manifest token of God’s heavy dis- 
pleasure towards us ? — IIkcon, A Coinfortahle Epistle. 

The king returne-d into Enghind with victory and triumph ; 
the king preferred there eiglrty noble impslo tJie order of knight- 
hood. — Stow, Annals, 1592, p. 385. 

Impotent, 1 The inner connexion between weak- 

Impotence. I ness and violence is finely declared in 
Latin in the fact that ‘ irapotens ’ and ‘ impotentia ’ 
imply both ; so once did ‘ impotent’ and ‘impotence’ 
in English (see Spenser’s Fairy Queen, ii. ii, 23) 
though they now retain only the meaning of weak. 

An impotent lover 

Of women for a flash ; but his fires quenched, 

Hating as deadly. 

Massingeb, The Unnatural Combat, act iii. sc. 2. 
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The Lady Davey, ever iuijwtent in lier passions, was even dis-# 
t i'}iet(‘d with anger, that she was crossed in her will. — H ackkt, 
Life of Archbisfio'p Williams^ part i. g. 1 94. 

The truth is, that in this battle and whole business the Britons 
never more, plainly manifested themselves to be right barbarous ; 
such confusion, such iiHpolcncey as seemed likest not t 4 ) a war, but 
to the wild iiurry of a distracted woman, with as mad ^ crew at 
her heels. — Milton, History of Evylaad^ b. ii. ^ 

Jfji great personage umTertakes an action ]>assionately and 
upon great interest, let him manage it indiscreetly, let the whole 
design be unjust, let it he acted uitli all the malice and iiwjyq- 
ienvy in tlio world, he k1j.i 1] h.ave enoiigh to flatter him, but not 
(jjiough to reprove him. — J. 'I*AyLoB, Ho^ Licmy, c. 2, §"6. 

IlvirilOTE. So long as tlic Tprb ‘to improve^ was 
directly connected in men’s thoughts with the Latin 
‘ iiuprobaro,’ it was inevitable that it should have a 
meaning very difterent from that which now attaches 
to ii- ; and so we lind it used as equivalent to the 
(b eck tlie Latin ‘ reprobare/ to disapprove 

of, to disallow. 

II Lho thro [opinions] be sufficiently improved^ that is to sale, 
if it. be sufficiently scheweu that the thre be nought and untrewe 
a.nd badde, alle the othere untrewe opiniouns bilded upon hem 
musto ueedis therebi take her fal. — P kcock, part i. 

c. I. 

For love of the world the olde pharesies blasphemed the Holy 
Ghost, and persecuted the manifest truth which they could not 
improve. — Tyndale, Imposition on the First Epistle of S. John. 

If ye cannot improve it [my doctrine] by God’s word, and yet of 
an hate and malicious mind that you bear to the truth, lalxturto 
roKist it and condensn it that it should not spread, I ensure 
you your sin is irremissiblc and even against the Holy Ghost. — 
Frith, Worksj 1572, p. 3. 

Be instant in season and out of season ; imjirove [c^eY^oy], 
rebuke, exhort with all longsuffering and doctrine. — 2 Tim, iv. 2. 
Geneva Version. 
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Incense. Now to kindle anger only ; but once 
to kindle or inflame any passion, good or bad, in the 
breast. Anger, as tbli strongest passion, finally ap- 
propriated the word, just as in Greek it made QvfioQ 
and opy(] its own.' 

He [Asdrubal] it was, that when his men wore wcaiy and 
drew back, incensed [aecendit] tl\fm again, one while by fair 
words and entreaty, another while by sharp checks and rebukes. 
— Holland, Livy, p. 665. 

Prince Edward struck his breast and swore, that tliougli all 
his fi lends forsook him,^ yet ho 'would enter Ptolemais, thougli 
only with Fowin, bis horsekee])er. Py M'hieh sjieech he inemsed 
the English to go 011 with him.— Fulleh, The Holy War, b. iv. 
c. 2S. 

Incivility. See ‘ Civil.’ 

By this means infinite numbers of souls may be brought from 
their idolatry, bloody sacrifices, ignorance, and inrivilily, Uy tlie 
worshipping of the true God. — Sir W. Kaleioh, 0 / the Vot/aijc 
for Guiana. 

Incredulous,) In Low Latin, and in ages of a 

Incredulity. ) blind unintelligent faith, ‘ eredn- 
litas ’ came to be regarded as equivalent to ‘ fides,’ 
and ‘ credulity ’ to ‘ faith.’ The two latter, witli 
their negatives, ‘ incredulity ’ and ‘ unbelief,’ have been 
usefully desynonymized in our later English ; but 
the quotations which follow will show that this was 
not always the case. 

For we also were sometime unwise, Mrtdidou}t,QTvm^, sondng 
(livers lusts and voluptuousnesses. — Tit. iii. 3. Rhemisli Version. 

And we see that they could not enter in because of incriduHty. 
— Heh. iii. 19. The same. 

But let us take heed ; ns God hates a lie, so He hates incre- 
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Hulihj^ an ohstinatc, a f()oli'<h, andiwrtin.'icious understanding. — 
J. Taylor, S<riiio}i at Ihe Funeral of i he Lord Primate. 

Lndiffeiient, ] It is a strilcing testimony of the 

Indiffkret^ce, r low general average which we 

Indifferently. J assume common to mosi! things, 
that a thing which does not dffur from others, is 
thereby qualified as pooji ; a scnienco of dejJrecialion 
is pronounced upon it when it is declared to be ‘ in- 
different.’ When in Greek ^ta0q>£ir means ‘pree-. 
stare,’ and r« ^praista^itiora,’ we have ex- 

actly the same feeling embodying itself at the other 
end. But this use of these words is modern. ‘ In- 
different ’ was impartial once, not maldtuj differences 
whore none rccally were. 

(jod reoeiv(*ch the Icaruod and unlearned, and cMStotli away 
iiitTic, but is unto all. — IlomUtcs ; Fihortation to ihi 

Reading of Holy Scripture. 

If overseer of the poor, he [the good parishioner] is canful tho 
rates bo made indifferent^ -whoso inetjuality oflentinios is more 
burdensome tyhan tho sum. — Fullkr, The Holy St ate ^ b. ii. c. ll. 
Come Sleep, O Sleep, the certain knot of peace, 

The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe, 

Tlu' poor man's -wealth, the prisoner’s release. 

The indifferent judge between the high and low’. 

Sir P. SiDNr.T, Astrophed and Stella, 39. 

llLHiuesting that they might speak before the senate, and be 
heard -with indiffertnee. — Holjand, Livy, p. 1214. 

That they may truly and indiffirenfly administiT justice . — Looh 
(if Com^jwn Prayer. 

Individual. Properly not capable of division ; 
indivisible, as is an atom ; then undivided, insepara- 
ble, and so used in the quotations whieli follow. AVe, 
using ‘ individual ’ as = person, have iii fact re- 
curred to the earlier meaning, 

K 
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Then long otornity nhall greet our bliss 
"With fin individual kiss, 

And joy shall (^vertake ns like a flood. 

Milton, On Tiwc. 

Anacreon, 

My individual companion. 

Holiday, Marriages of the Arts, act ii. sc. 6. 

Indolence. ‘ Indolcntia'' was a word first in- 
voiitod by Cicero, wlien lie was obliged to find sonu‘. 
'eipiivalont for the aTrufieca of certain Greek schools. 
That it was not convited on« of bis happiest coinages 
we may conclude from the seldom use of it by any 
other authors but himself, as also from the fact tlint 
Seneca, a little later proposing ‘impatientia ’ as the 
Latin ecpiivalcnt for dTraficta, implied that none such 
had hitherto bc*en found. The word has taken 
firmer root in English than it ever did in Latin. At 
the same time, moaning as it does now a disposition 
or temper of languid non-exertion, it has lost the 
accuracy of use which it had in the philosophical 
schools, where it signified a state of freedom from 
passion and pain ; which signification it retained 
among our own writers of the Caroline period, and 
even later. To this day, indeed, surgeons call pain- 
less swellings ‘ indolent tumours.’ 

Now, to begin with fortitude, they say it is the me.'in betwee n 
cowardice and rash audacity, of which twain the one is a defect, 
the other an excess of the ireful passion ; liberality between 
niggardise and prodigality, clemency and mildness between 
senseless indolence and cruelty. — Holland, PlutarcJis Morals, 
p. 69. 

Now though Christ were far from both, yet Ho came nearer to 
an excess of passion than to an indolency, to a senselessness, to a 
privation of natural affections. Inordinateness of affections may 
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sometimes make some men like some beasts ; but indolency. • 
absence, emptiness, privation of affoetions, makes any man, 
at all times, like stones, like dirt. — D(* nnb, Senmns^ 1640, 
p. 156. • 

The submission here spoken of in the text is not a stupid 
ivrlolnice, ov insensibility under sneli calamities as^God sliiill 
be pleased to brinp upon us.— South, Sermons, I744> vol. x. 
P- 97. 

• A * . 

Ingenious, \ We a.rc now pretty well agreed in 
Ingenuous, our use of those words ; but there 
Ingeniously, ^ was a time when the uttermost 
Ingenuity, confutjion reigned amongst fhem. 

Ingenuousness. Thus, in the first and second quo- 
tations which follow, ‘ iiigeniou!** is used where we 
should now use, and where oftentimes the writers of 
that time would have used, ‘ingenuous,’ and thccon- 
Ycrse ill the third ; while in like manner ‘ ingenuity ’ 
in eacli of the succeeding three (juotations stands for 
our present ‘ingenuousness,’ and ‘ingenuousness’ in 
the last for ‘ ingenuity.’ In resi)ect of ‘ ingenious ’ 
and ‘ ingenuous,’ the arraugoment at which we have 
now aiTived regarding their several meanings, name- 
ly that the first indicates mental, the second moral 
qualities is good ; ‘ingenious’ being from ‘ingenium’ 
autl ‘ ingenuous ’ from ‘ ingeuuus.’ But ‘ ingenuity,’ 
being from ‘ ingenuous,’ should have kcpit the mean- 
ing, which it has now quite let go, of innate nobleness 
of disposition ; while ‘ ingeniousuess,’ against which 
there can be no objection to which ‘ ingenousness * 
is not equally exposed, might have expressed what 
‘ ingenuity ’ does now. 

Now as an ingenious debtor desires his freedom at his 
creditor’s hands, that thereby he may be capable of paying his 
debt, as well as to escape the misery which himself should en- 

x2 
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•dure by liis imprisoiimont. ; so an Wfjmious laovl (and such is 
every saint) deprecates hell, as well with uii eye to God’s glory 
as to his own ease and happiness. — G itunall, 27ie Chrisiian 
Ar??iour, part ii. c. 54, § 2. * 

Here lotus breathe and haply institute 
•A course of learning and ingenious studies. 

. SHAiEsrKAUE, Taming of the Shrew, act i. sc. i. 

An person will rather ^cjir a plain garment of his 

own than a rieh livery, the mark of servitude. — Batks, Sgiriltial 
Perfection, Preface. 

Thou art true and honest ; ingeniously I speak ; 

.No blame belongs ito thee. 

SuAKESPEAUE, Timoii of Athens, act ii. sc. 2. 

Since heaven is so glorious a state, and so certainly designed 
fur us, if we please, let uA spend all tliut we have, all our passions 
and affections, all our study and industry, all our desires and 
stratagems, all our witty and ingenuous faculties, towards the 
arriving thither. — J. Taylok, Holy Pying, c. 2, § 4. 

Christian simplicity teaches openness and ingenuity in eon- 
tracts and matters of buying and seUing. — Id., Sermon 24, 
part ii. 

When a man makes use of the name of any simple- idea, which 
he perceives is not understood, or is in danger to be inistaken, 
he is obliged by the laws of ingenuity and the end of speech, to 
declare his meaning, and make known what idea he makes it 
stand for. — Locke, An Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
1 ). hi. c. II, § 14. 

It [gratitude] is such a debt as is left to every man’s ingenuity 
(in respect to any legal coaction) whether he will pay it or no. — 
South, Sermons, vol. i. p. 410. 

By his ingenuousness ho [the good handierafts-maii] leaves 
his art bettor than he found it. — P uller,^ The Holy Stale, b. ii. 
c. 19. 

Insolent,] The ‘insolent’ is properly no more 
Insolence. ) than the unusual. This, as the vio- 
lation of the fixed law and order of society, is pom- 
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monly olTenRive, even as it indicates a mind willing 
to oft'end ; and thus ‘insolent* lias acquired its pre- 
sent meaning. But for the poet, the fact that ho is 
forsaking tlie beaten track, that he can say, 

‘p(Taj»ro loca, nidliuH ante 
Trita 

in this way to be ‘ in.sfltcnt ’ or original, as we should 
now say, may be his highest praise. The epithet 
‘ furious’ joined to ‘insolence * in the second quotsf- 
iion is to be explained (i£ that ‘ifiiio madness’ which 
Spenser as a Platonist esteemed a necessary condi- 
tion of the poet. 

For dltly jiiul iniiorons odo I find Sir Waltor Raloigli’s v« iii 
inosl Jolty, insolent, and passioiiatf. — WTYV'Si\Ky\, Art of English 
1). i 1 . 3. 

H<t preat < xcft]l(‘nc(‘ 

Lif+ < me fil)Ove tlio nif 5isur(‘ of Tny might, 

Th’it ])oing filled with furious msofrnce 
I ftiel myself like one yrapt in spriglit. 

• Hi'Knseu, 6V)/m Clonfft come Home ar/nin. 

Institute, These all had once in English mean. 

iNhTTTUTKK, ’ iiigs cocxteiisive witK those of the 

Institution. J Latin words which they represent. 
We now inform, instruct (the images are nearly the 
same), but we do not ‘ institute,* children any more. 

A painful scliool master, that hath in hand 
To institute the flower of all a laud, ' 

Gives longest lessons unto those, where Heaven 
The ablest w’its and aptest wills hath given. 

Sylvester, iJic IJartas ; Seventh Bay of the 
First Week. 

Neither did ho this for want of hctl-er instructions, having 
had the learnedest and wisest man reputed of all Britain, the 
iiistituter of his' youth. — Milton, History of England, b. iii. 
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A Short Ciitpchism for tlie imttitntion of young persons in the 
Christian lleligioii. — J^tlc of a Treatise hy Jeremy Taylor, 

« 

Intend, ) The irwctcrate habit of jiroei-astina- 
, Intention. ) tion lias brought us to say now that 
we ‘ intend ’ a thing, when we mean hereafter to do 
it. Oiir^ fathers with a more accurate use of the 
word 'intended’ that wdiMi they were at tiiat 
moment actually and earnestly engaged in doing. 
'The same habit of procrastination has made ‘ by-and 
bye ’ mean not straightway, but at a comparatively 
remote period ; arid ‘ presently * not at this present, 
but in a little while. ' Intention ’ too, or ' intension,’ 
for Jeremy Taylor in the same work spells the word 
both ways, was once something not future but pre- 
sent. 

fSo often as ho [Augustus] was at thorn [llie games], ho did 
nothing else but intend tlio saimo. — IIojlland, Suelonuts^ p. 6o. 

lie [Lord Bacon] saw plainly that natural philosopliy hatli 
been mtended by few persons, and in thorn hath occupied Iho 
least part of their time. — Bacon, Filam Laljyrinthif 6. 

\ 

It is so plain that OTcry man profiteth in that hemost wiendeth^ 
rliat it ijcedeth not to b<^ stood upon. — ^Id., Essays, 29. 

I suffer for their guilt now, and my soul, 

Like one that looks on ill-affected eyes, 

Is hurt with mere miention on th(‘ir follies. 

Bkn Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, 

But did you not 

Observe with what intmtion the duke 
Sot eyes on Domitilla ? 

SuiKLET, The Boyal Master, act ii. sc. I.' 

According as we neglect meditation, so are our prayers imper- 
fect ; meditation being tho soul of prayer, and the intention of 
our spirit. — J. Taylob, Life of Christy part i. § 5. 
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The st'cond accessory [to effectual prayer] is intens'ou of. 
spirit or fervency. — Id., Ih. part li. § I2. 


Jacobin. The great Fi*cnch llevolution Las 
stamped itself too deeply and terribly upon the mind 
of Europe for ‘ Jacobin’ ever again to Lave Any other 
irieaning than that wliicL the famous Club* a.ssom- 
bliiig in the hall ®f tht^Lieobiii coiivenf, has givtMi 
it ; but it needs liai‘dly to say that a ‘Jacobin ’ Avas 
once a Dominican friar, though this name did not • 
extend beyond France. 

Now am I young and si out and bold, 

Now am I Kobert, now Robin, 

Now frere JMinour, now Jacobin. . 

CiiAtTCEii, Romamii of the Rose, 6339. 

Agent for England, send tli}' mistress word, 

What this detested Jacobin hath done. 

MAitLOAVE, Ttic Massacre at PariSy act iii. sc. 4. 

A certain Jacobin offered himself to the fire to prove thrit 
Siivonarola had true revelations, and was no heretic. — J. Tavi.ou, 
The Liberty of Prophesying ^ The Epistle Dedicatory. 

Jolly. Fora long time after its adoption into 
the English language, ‘jolly’ kept the meaning of 
bcfiutiful, which it brought with it from the French, 
and which ‘ joli ’ in French still retains. 

Then sete thei thro to solas hem at the windowe, 

Even over ih^joly place that to that palois longed. 

William of PalcrnCy 5478. 

I know myself to be 

R jolly follow : for even now I did behold and see 
Mine imago in the water sheer, and sure methouglit I took 
Delight to sec my goodly shape and favour in th(^ brook. 

Golding, Ovid^s Metamorphosis^ b. 13. 
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AVlien all the glerious realm of ^uro delight, 

Illustrious Paradise, waited on the feet 
Oi jolly Eve. 

* Bka-UMOnt, Psyche^ iv. 4. 

XlKDLY. Nothing ethical was coiuiotod in ‘ kindly’ 
once ; it' was simply the adjective of ‘ kind.’ But it is 
God’s ordinance that ‘ kind ’ should be ‘ kindly,’ in 
our modern sense of the wofd as well ; and thus tlio 
word has attained this meaning. See ‘ Unkind.’ 

This Joon in the Gospel witnesseth that tho Jcyndeli sono of 
God if; maad man. — AV ic<?.if, Probjge of John. 

Eorasniuch as his mind gave him, that, his nephews living, 
men would not reckon that he could have right to the realm, iie 
thought therefore without delay to rid them, as though the kill- 
ing of his kinsmen could amend his ea,use, and make him a 
kindly king. — »Sir T. Mouk, History of King Jiichurd ILL 

The, royal eagle is callol in Greek Gnesios, as one would say, 
true and kindly^ as descended from th(‘ gentle and right aery of 
eagles. — II ollanii, Pliny ^ vol. i. p. 272. 

AVhat soever as the Son of God Bo may do, it is kindly for Him 
as the Son of Man to save the sons of men. — A ndiihws, Sermons, 
vol. iv. p. 253. 

AVhere are they? Gone to their own place, to Judas their 
brother ; and, aft is most, kindly, the sons, to the father, of wick- 
edness, there to ho plagued with him for ever. — Id., Of the Con- 
spiracy of the Gowrics, serm. 4. 

What greater tyranny and usurpation over poor souls would 
he have than is now exorcised, since the perjured prelates, the 
kindly l.Tood of the Man of sin, have defiled and burdened our 
poor Church? — Jus Populi Vindicatuni, 1665. 

Kingdom. This and ‘ reign,’ which sec, have been 
conveniently desynonymized, this concrete, and that 
abstract ; thus tlie ‘ kingdom ’ of Great Britain, tho 
‘ reign ’ of Queen Victoria. 
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In the four and two\i i ycr of liis kynfdom • 

Kenulf woiidc out of this worlde, and to the joye of hcvono com. 

Life of St. Kciieiiriy 1858, part ii. p. 50. 

Knave. How many serving-lads must Lave been 
unfaitliiul and dishonest before ‘ knave,’ whieh mcai^- 
at first no more than boy, acquired the meaning whicli 
it has now ! Note tlic same history in th^ German 
‘ Ihibc,’ ‘Dime,’ ‘ ScliallJj’ and sec ‘ Varlet.’ 

If it is ii knave child, slo ye him ; if it is a womman, kepe ye., 
— Ka-oflas i. lO. Wicj.tf. 

The time is come ; a %)tave chfulp she bare. 

CuAucEtt, 27 ie Man of Lawes Tale. 

O iniirdert)us slumber, 

Lay’wt thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 

Tiiiit ])iays tJice music ? gentle knave, good night. 

SllAKKSPEAUE, JullKS Cd'SaV, UCt iv. SC. 3. 

KnikIaLE. The German ‘Knochel’is any joint 
^vhatsocver ; nor was our ‘knuckle’ limited formerly, 
as now it well nigh exclusively is, at least in regard 
of the human body, to certain smaller joints of the 
hand. 

Thou, Nilas, wc’rt assi:?m‘d to stay her pains and* travels past, 

To which as soon as lo canu* \vidi much ado, at last, 

With weary ktiucMct} on thy brim she kneeled sadly down. 

Golding, OvvTs Metamorphosis^ b. i. 

But when 

‘ his scornful muse could ne’er abide 
With tragic shoes her a?icles for to hide,’ 

the pace of the verso told mo that her maukin knuckles were 
never shapen to that royal buskin. — M ilton, Apology for 
Snuiciymnuus, p. i86. 

Lace. That which now commonly bears this 
name has it on the score of its curiously woven 
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threads; but ‘ lace,* probably identical with the Latin 
‘ laqueus/ though it has not reached us through tlic 
Latin, being the same word, only differently spelt, as 
‘ latch,’ is commonly used by our earlier writer's in 
Jhe more proper sense of a noose. 

And in my mind I measure pace by pnee, 

To seek tin; ulier^ J niys(^f liad lost,, 

That day thsit I was tnnffled in the lace. 

In seeming slack, that knitlelh ever most. 

SukitKY, The Restless Slate of a Loser. 

Ybt if the polype can get amf entangle him [the lobster] once 
within his long laccs^ he dies for it. — H olland, Tlutarvh's 
Morals, p. 973. 


Landscape. The second syllable in ‘ land.«f^jf/yk'. ’ 
or * landsZjrj^ ’ is only a solitary example of an earlier 
form of the same termination which we meet in 
‘ friends^^,’ ‘ lords'^/p,’ ‘ fellows 7 iip,’ and the like. 
As these mean the manner or fashion of a friend, of a 
lord, and so on, so ‘ landscape ’ the manner or fashion 
of the land ; and in our earlier English this rather as 
the pictured or otherwise counterfeited model, tlian 
in its very 'self. As this imitation would be neces- 
sarily in small, the word acquired the secondary 
meaning of a compendium or multum *in parvo ; cf. 
Skinner, Etymologicon, s. v. Landship : Tabula cho- 
rographica, primario autem terra, provincia, sen 
topographica o’lciaypa^/a ; Phillips, New World of 
Words, s. v.; and Earle, Fhihlugy of the English 
Tongue, p. 275, who suggests that the word has 
been borrowed by us from the Dutch painters, which 
would at once account for the termination in ‘ schap ’ 
or ‘ shape.* 
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The sins of other women show in huidsJcip, far (rff and full of 
shadow ; licrs [a liarhjl’s] in statue^ near hand and bigger in the 
life. — Sir Thomas Ovebhury, Characters. 

London, as yon know, is our *E\Aa8os 'EXAas, our England of 
England, and our lauchkip and r<‘j)rcs( nLition of the whole 
island. — Hacket, Life of ArchUslwp William, part ii#p. 59. * 

The dot estahh'. traitor, that prodigy' of nature, that o})prol)rium 
of mankind, that. o^nicjiiitv, ihat sink of shi, anil that 

eoinpendiimi of liasenos, uho now e.alls himself onr Jh’otoetor. — 
A(I(lrc.'!s .sntt hij the AnnhapfisU to the King, 1658, in Cuaukn- 
don’s lltsUn'g of the Gnat lit'Otlliou, b. xv. 


L.VTtTr. Eew tilings now arc ‘Tatclied ’ or caught 
except a door or casement ; but the word, the same 
as Miiv'c,’ was once of much wider use. • 

Those that remained threw darts at our men, and latching our 
darts, sent Ihein again at us. — G oldino, C&sar, p. 60. 

Peahens ari' wont to lay hy night, and that from an high place 
where the}^ pereii ; and then, unless there be good heed taken 
that the eggs be latched in some soft bed underneath, th&y ifw* 
soon broken.— II oi.uANJi, Pliny, vol, i. p. 301. 


Lecture. Where words like ‘ lecture * and ‘ read- 
ing * exist side by side, it is very usual for one after a 
while to be appropriated to the doing of the thing, 
the other tcAhc thing which is done. So it lias been 
here ; but they were once synonymous. 

After the lecture of the law and of the prophets, tin; rulers of 
the synagogue sent unto them, saying, Good brethren, if ye 
have any sermon to exhort tlie people, say on . — Acts xiii. 15. 
CoVEIlDALE. 

That may be gathered out of Plutarch’s writings, out of 
those especially whore he speaketh of the lecture of the poets. — 
^ionTH, Plutarch's hives, p. 982. 

In my lecture I often perceive how my n^thors commend ex- 
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aTni)les for ihaf^nanimity and force, that ratlnir proceed from a 
thick skill and hardness of the bones. — Floiuo, ]\I<miaigni\s 
Essays, p. 72. ^ 

LecIACT. This now owns no relation except with 
"‘legatntn,’ which meant in juristic Latin a portion of 
the inheritance by testamentary disposition witli- 
drawn from tlie heir, and hestowdd upon some other; 
but formerly with ‘legatns’ and ‘legatio,’ ambas- 
L sador and embassage. 

T.licy were Ihon ]>revichinf; bishops, and more often seen in 
pulpits than in prii:c*es’ }).Llaces; more oft(‘n occiii)icd in his 
legacy, who said, Go ye into the whole world and preach the 
gospel to all men, tluiii in embassages and affiiirs of princes. — 
Homilies, A{jainst Peril of Idolatry. 

Otherwise, while he is yet far off. sciuling a legacy, lie askclh 
those things that belong to i«‘acc. — Lake \iv. 32. itJieims. 

And his citizens hated him, and they sent a Icgarir aft it him, 
saying, AVo will not have thi.s ni:m to reign over us. — JAt/tC xi\. 
14. Ibid. 

Lea^T. Troops arc now raised, or ‘levied,’ indif- 
ferently : but a siege is only’^ raised, aud not ‘ levied,’ 
as it too ongc might have been. 

Eaphrauor having levied the siege from this onci city, forth- 
with led his army to Deinotrias. — II ollani), Li^, j). 1178. 

liEAVD, There are three distinct stages in the 

Lewdly, ■ meaning of the word ‘ lewd ; ’ of these 

Lewdness, it has entirely overlived two, and sur- 
vives only in the third, namely in that of wanton or 
lascivious. Without discussing here its etymology 
or its exact relation to ‘lay,’ it is sufficient to observe, 
that, as ‘ lay,’ it was often used in the sense of igno- 
rant, or rather ^unlearned. Next, according to the 
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proud saying of the 'Pharisees, ‘This pooplc who 
kiiowoth not the law arc cursed ’ {John vii. 49), and 
on the assumption, which would have its trutli, that 
those untaught in the doctrines, would be uuexercised 
in the j)ractices, of Christianity, it came to ^signify, 
vicious, though without designating one vice .more 
than others. Wliile in its present and third §tage, it 
has, like so iininy othci^ words, retired from this 
general designation of all vices, to express one of the 
more frequent, alone. 

T)(i in tlio oldc* law Lo^ytes it kop^o; 

ILi'l ill \ ef Icv'oJl men love to Ic'ggon liondc on that cheste. 

Fiers Ploughman^ 7668. 

For as mochc as the cur.itis hen often so hvjed, that tlu‘i un- 
iltrslondon not l)ookis of Laiyii for to techo llio peple, it is spod- 
iid not only *^0 tins hw " hut 'Iso to the hived curatis, to 

liave hoetkis in Eii^^lisch <if needful loor 1,0 the Icwed peple. — 
WgrlijJc p. 5. 

Of soudrv doutes thus they jangh and treto, 

As /(7V(d people donien comiinly 
Of t]iiijg;o.s that, ben made more subtilly 
TJiari they can in hir Ictvdncfsac comprehend. 

Chaucer, 27ie Sqitiercs Pah. 

Neitlier was it. Christ’s intention tliat there slioiild he any 
tljirig in it [tlio Lord’s PrayerJ dark or far from our capacity, 
sjx cially since itdiielongeth equally to all, and is as necessary for 
the hwd as the learned. — A IShorl Catechism^ 1553* 

This is servitude. 

To serve the unwise, or him who hath rebelled 
Against his worthier, as these now serve thee. 

Thyself not free, hut to thyself enthralled, 

Yet hwdly darest our ministering upbraid. 

M11.TON, Paradise Losi^ h. vi. 

If it wor»‘. a maltcr of wrong or wicked lewdness [^a^iuvpyrifia], 
. 0 ye Jews, reason would that I should hear with you . — Acts 
xviii. 14. Authorized Version. 
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LibehaB. Often used by Sliakcspeare and bis co- 
temporaries as free of tongue, licentious or wanton 
in speech, 

Thoro with fantastic garlands did she come, 

01 erow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples, 

^'liat Uhoral shepherds give a grosser name, 

our cold maids do dt'ad-men’s-finpers call them. 

Sha^esi’eauk, IJatnltt, aet iv. sc. 7. 

Desrlemmia [of lopo]. Is ho not a most pi-ofaiie and libcrti 
• counsollor? — Id., Oihrllo^ act ii. sc. I. 

, But that we hiu^ thee, "^yatt, to ho tnic, 

Thy overhoJduess should he pmd with death; 

But cease, for fear your hh ral tongue offend. 

WEr.sTKii, l^tc Fauiotfi, Hn^tory of Sir 'i'ho'mas WyatS 

« 

LlBERTIMh A striking evidence of the extreme 
likelihood that he who lias no restraints on Lis belief 
will ere long have none upon bis life, is given by this 
word ‘ libertine.’ Ajiplied at first to certain berctical 
sects, and intended to mark tbe licentious Uherfy of 
tbeir creed, ‘ libertine ’ soon let go altogeilicr its 
relation to what a man believed, and acquired tbe 
sense which it now has, a ‘ libcndine ’ being one who 
has released himself from all moral restraints, and 

especially in bis relations with tbe other sex. 

• 

Tliat the Scriptures do not contain in tlu‘ni all Ihings necessary 
to salvation, is the fountain of many great and capital errors ; I 
instance in the whole doctrine of the in es, familists, quakers, 
and other enthusiasts, wliich issue from this corrupted fountain. 
— J. Taylor, A Dissuasive from Vcrpvry^ part ii. b. l, § 2. 

It is not to he denied that the said liheriinc doctrines do more 
contradict the doctrine of the Gospel, even Christianity itself 
than the doctrines of the Papists about the same subjects do. — 
Baxter, Catholic Theology^ part iii. p. 289. 

It is too probable that our modern liheriineSt deists, and 
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Htln‘ifets, took occasion from the scandalous c()ntcntit)ns of Chris 
tians about many things, to disbelieve all . — J Discourse oj 
Logoinachies^ 1711. 

Litigious. This word has changed from an ob- 
jective to a subjective sense. Things were ‘litigious * 
♦)iice, which offered matter for going to law; persons 
arc ‘litigious ’ now^ who^are prone to going t() la<^v. 
Both meanings arc to bo found in the Latin ‘ liti- 
giosus,’ though predominantly that which we have i 

now made the sole meaning. 

• 

llolopia ho hath subdued by force of arms, and could not 
abide to hear that the (b'tormiiiiation of certain provinces, wliieh 
were debatalde and htigioun^ sliould bo rfferrt'd to iiwaid of 
th*‘ people of Homo. — B oi.lani), p. nil. 

Of the articles gainsaid by a great, outcry, three and no more 
did seem to bi' hitgiout^. — llA-CkKT, L[fe of Archhhliop WilliuinSt 
pari I. ]). 140. 

No fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
Distinguished acres of litigicvs grounds. 

Drydkx, Virgir.s Georgies^ b. i. 193, 4. 

JjIVELT. This was once nearly, if not altogether, 
equipollent with ‘living.’ We have here the expla- 
nation of a circumstance wliich many probably have 
noted and regretted in the Authorized Version of the 
New Testament, namely that while XOiov (wvtci at 
I ii. 4 is ‘ a living stone,’ Xidoi fwrrtc, which 
follows immediately, ver. 5, is only ^lively stones,’ 

‘ living ’ being thus brought down to ‘ lively ’ with 
no correspondent reduction in the original to warrant 
it. But when our Version was made, there was 
scarcely any distinction between the forces of tlie 
words. Still it would certainly have been better to 
adhere to one word or the other. 
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Was it well done to suffer him, imprisoned in rhains, lying in 
a dark dungeon, to draw his liccJt/ breath at the pleasure of the 
hangman? — H olland, Livy^ p, 228. 

Had I but seen thy piet ure in this plight, 

It would have madded me ; what shall I do 
Jsow T behold thy lu^ely body so ? 

. SiiAKESPJiiAkK, TUuh Aiidr(mu‘U.<iy act iii. sc. i- 

That his dear father might interment have, 

See, the young man entered a lively gravcj. 

Massinoku, 2'he Fatal Down/^ act ii. sc. i. 

LiYEiiy. It need hardly- be observed that the ex- 
planation of ‘livery ’ which Spenser olfors (see below) 
is perfectly correct ; but wc do not any longer I’ccog- 
nize the second of those uses of the word there men- 
tioned by him. It is no longer apj died to the ration, 
or stated portion of food, delivered at stated periods 
(the ffiro/xtVjoior of L^ilce xii. 42), cither to the 
members of a household, tQ soldiers, or to others. 

To bed they busked them anon, 

Their liver yes were served them up soone^ 

With a meri’y cheer. 

Ballad of John dc livcve, 155 . 

What livery is, we by common u.so in England know well 
enougli, namely, that is, allowance of horse-meat, as to keep 
horses at livery, the which word, I guess, is derived of hvering 
or delivering forth their nightly food. So in great houses the 
livery is said to be served up for all night. And livery is also 
the upper weed which a servant-man wcareth, so called, as I sup- 
j)oso, for that it was delivered and taken from him at pleasure. — 
Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, 

The emperor’s officers every night went through the touii 
from house to house, whereat any English gentleman did repast 
or lodge, and served their liveries for all night ; first the officers 
brought into the house a cast of fine manchet, Jiiid of silver two 
gr^'at pots, with white wine, and sugar, to the weight of a pound, 
&c. — Cavendish, Li^c of Cardinal Wolsey. 
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Loiter, ) Whatever may be the deri'vsation of ‘ to • 

Loiterer. I loiter ’ it is certain that it formerly 
implied a* great deal more and worse than it implies 
now. The ‘ loiterer ’ then was very much what the 
tramp is now. • 

God bcod that no sucli strong lubbers should loyter and goe a 
begging, and bo clii.rgcabl|^ to the congregation.^TVND^E, 
Works ^ P-217. ^ 

He that giveth any alms to an idle beggai* robbeth the truljj 
poor; as S. Ambrose sometimes complainotli that the main- 
tenance of the poor is made; the spoil of the loiterer. — Sanihsrson, 
Sermons, 1671, vol. i. p. 198. • 

If lie bo but once so taken idly ipguing, he [the Provost 
Martial”] may punish him more lightly, as with stocks or sueh 
like; but if ho be found again so Joifering he may scourge him 
with whips or rods ; after which if he be agjiin taken, let him 
have the bitterness of martial law. — S pexskk, View of the State 
of Ireland, 

Lover. This word Las undergone two restric- 
tions, of which formerly it knew nothing. A natural 
delicacy, and an unwillingness to confound under a 
common name things essentially different, has caused 
‘ lover ’ no longer to be equivalent with friend, but 
always to imply a relation resting on the difference 
of sex; while further, and within these narrower 
limits, the ‘ lover ’ is always the man, not as once 
the man or the woman indifferently. We might 
still indeed speak of ‘a pair of lovers,* but then datur 
denominatio a potiori. 

If ye love them that love you, Avhat lhauk have ye tlu'refore ? 
for sinners also love their lovers, — Luke vi. 32. Coveudale. 

Por Hiram was ever a lover of David. — i Kin, v. i. Author- 
ized Version. 

L 
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t This Posthumus, 

Most liko a noble lord in love, and one 
That had a rojjal lover^ took his hint. 

» Shakespeaue, Cyrnhelinct act v. sc. 5. 

If I freely may discover 
What would please mo in a lover, 

I would have her fair and witty, 
j Savouring more of court than city. 

35en Jonson, The Toetastcr, 

TjIICID interval. We limit this at present to the 
brief and transient season when a mind, ordinaril}- 
cloudcd and obscured by insanity, recovers for a 
while its clearness. It had no such limitation 
formerly, but was -of very wide use, as the four 
passages quoted below, in each of which its apjilica- 
tion is different, will show.* 

East of Edom lay the land of Uz, where Job dwelt, so re- 
nowned for his patience, when the devil Jieaped afflictions upon 
him, allowing him no lucid intervals, — Fuller, A Fisgah Sight 
of Palestine, b. iv. c. 2. 

* One would willingly known little more of this phrase ‘lucid 
inten'al,^ wliich had evidently about the time of the first of my 
tiuotatioiis recently com(j into the language, but from wiiat quar- 
ter, whether from the writings of physieiaiis or naturalists, or 
from what other source, I am unable to say. Of its recent intro- 
duction I find evidence in the following passage : — ‘ The saints 
have their turhida inter valla, their ebbing and flowing, their full 
and their wane ; but yet all their cloudings do but obscure their 
graces, not extinguish them. All the goodness of other men that 
seem to live, aro but lucida intervaUa, they are good but by fits.’ 
(Preston, Description of Spiritual Death and Life, 1636, p. 73.) 
ITo one would have used this Latin phrase in a sermon had 
‘lucid interval* been already familiar in English, or had ‘lu- 
cidum intervallum ’ not already somewhere existed. The word 
‘interval,’ it may be here remarked, was only coming into use at 
the beginning of tlie seventeenth century. Holland in his Pliny 
uses, but using explains it ; while Chillingworth still regards it 
as Latin, and writesy^ intervaUa.* 
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Some l)cams of wit on othor souls may faH, 

Strike through, and mako a litcid interval : 

Eut Shadwell’s genuino nigh^admits no ray, 

His rising fogs prevail upon tlio*day. 

Dbydex, Mac-Flcchnoc. 

Such is the nature of man, tliat it requires Iticid intervals f 
and the vigour of the mind would flag and decay, should it 
always jog on at the rate of a common enjoyment, without; being 
sometimes quickened rfhd exafted with the vicissitude of ^ 
mru’e refined pleasures. — South, Sermons^ 1744, vol. viii. p. 403. 

Thus he [Lord Lyttelton] continued, giving his dying bonedic- • 
tion to all around him. On Monday morning a luoid interval 
gave some small hopes ; but those vanislicd in the evening. — 
Narrative of the Physician ^ inserted in Johnson's Life of Lord 
Lyttelton. 

Lu:miieu. As the Lombards were the bankers, so 
also they were the pawnbrokers of the middle ages ; 
indeed, as they would often advance money upon 
pledges, the two businesses were very closely joined, 
Avould often run in, to one another. The ‘ lumber ’ 
room was originally the Lombard room, or room where 
the Lombard banker and broker stowed away his 
pledges; ‘ lumber ’ then, as in the passage from Butler, 
the pawns and pledges themselves. As these would 
naturally often accumulate here till they became out 
of date and unserviceable, the steps are easy to bo 
traced by which the word came to possess its present 
meaning. 

lAimh&Tj potius linnhar, as to put one's clothes to lumbar, i.e, 
pignori dare, oppignoraro. — S kixxkk, Etymoloyicon. 

And by an action falsely laid of trover 
The lumber for their proper goods recover. 

Butler, Upo 7 i Critics, 

They put up all tho little plate they had in the Iwnher, which 
is pawning it, till the ships came. — Lady Mumiay, Lives of 
George Baillie aiid of Lady Grisell Baillie, ^ 

1. 2 
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Lurch — Lust 


Lurch.' ‘To lurch’ is seldom used now except 
of a ship, which ‘ lurches * when it makes something 
of a headlong dip in the sea; the fact that by so doing 
it, partially at least, hides itself, and so ‘ lurks,’ for 
‘ lurk * and ‘ lurch ’ are identical, explains this em- 
ployment of the word. But ‘ to lurch,’ generally as 
ap active verb, was of much mere frequent use in 
early English ; and soon superinduced on the sense 
of lying concealed that of lying in wait with the view 
of intercepting and seizing a prey. After a while 
this superadded notion of intercepting and seizing 
some booty quite thrust out that of lying concealed ; 
as in all three of the quotations which follow. 

It is not jin auspicate beginning of a feast, nor agreeable to 
amity and good fellowship, to snatch or lurch one from another, 
to have many hands in a dish at once, striving a vie who should 
be more nimble with his fingers.— -Holtand, Plutarch's Morals, 
p. 679. 

I spoak not of many more [discommodities oT a residence] : 
too far off from great cities, which may hinder business ; or too 
near them, which lurcheth all provisions, and maketh everything 
■dear. — Bacox, Essays, 45. 

At the beginning of tliis war [the Crusades] tlie Pope’s tem- 
poral power in lt4ily was A'ery slender ; but soon after he grew 
'withiii short lime without all measure, and did lurch a castle 
here, gain a city there from the emperor, while he was employed 
in Palestine. — ^Fuller, I'hc Holy War, b. i. c. ii. 

Lust. Used at this present only in an ill sense, 
not as tTTidvfiia, but as iTridvfiia KaKi) (Col, hi. 5), and 
this mainly in one particular direction. ‘ Lust ’ had 
formerly no such limitations, nor has it now in, 
German. Th» same holds good of the verb. 
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Of prikyng and of huntyng for the hare ^ « 

Was al his histt for no cost wolde he spare. 

CiiAVCKQ, CantiHmry Talcs, 192. 

• 

Through faith a man is purged of his sins, and ohtainoth lust 
unto the law of God. — TY>*DAiJi, Prologue upon the Epistle to 
the Romanis, ^ • 

It was not bocaiiso of the multitude of you above all nations 
that the Lord had Iv^t uuto you and chose you. — Z^e%it, vii. 7 . 
COVKUDALK. * 

Thou inaycst kill and oat flesh in all thy gates, whatsoever thy 
soul lusteth after. — Ikut. xii. 15. Autliorized Version. 

• • 

LuxullY, ) ‘ Lnxuria ’ in classical Latin was very 
Luxtjrjors. j much what our ‘ luxury ’ is now. The 
meaning wdiicli in our earlier Jlnglish was its only 
one, namely indulgence in sins of the flesh, is derived 
from the use of ‘luxuria* in the medieval ethics, 
where it never means anything else but this. The 
weakening of the influence of the scholastic theology, 
joined to a more familiar acquaintance with classical 
Latinity, Jias probably caused its return to the 
classical meaning. In the definition given by 
Phillips (see below), we note the j)rocess of tran- 
sition from its old meaning to its no\^5, the old still 
remaining, but tlie new superinduced upon it. 

O foulr lust of luxuricj to thin endo 
Not only that thou faintest manucs mind, 

Jjiit veraily thou wolf his body sheiule. 

CiiArcKK, The Man of Lawes Tale, 

Luxury and lii&t fasten a rust and foulness on the mind, that 
it cannot set? sin in its odiou.s deformity, nor virtm* in its unat- 
tainable beauty. — II atks, Spiritual Perfcciion, c. i. 

Luxury, all superfluity and excess in cnrnal pleasures, sump- 
tuous fore or building; sensuality, riotousness, profusencss. — 
Phillips, Rew World of Words, 
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SJie knows the heat of a humrious bed. 

Shaxespeake, Muck Ado about ’Nothing , act iv. sc. i. 

Again, that many of their Popes be such as I have said, 
naughty, wicked, hixurunis men, they openly confess. — Jackson, 
The Eternal Truth of ScrijAitres, b. ii. c. 14. 

L 

Magnificent, I Frequently used by our elder 

IMagnificence. J writers where ,we should employ 
-iuoiiificent or generous. Yet there lay in the word 
^ something more than in those ; something of th(' 
fieyaXoTrpeiTEia of Aristotle ; a certain grandeur pre- 
siding over and ordering 'cliis large distribution of 
wealth. Jlcliind both uses an earlier and a nobler 
than either may be traced, as is evident from my 
first quotation. 

Then comctli magnificcnccy that is to say "svljcn a man dotli 
and performoth grcl. werkos of goodnes&c. — Ciiauceu, The Per- 
sones Tale. 

Every amorous person bocometh liberal and magnificent y al- 
though he liad been aforetime a pinching snudgo ; in such smt 
as men take more pleasure to give away and bestow upon those, 
whom they love, than they do to take and receive of others. — 
Holland, Plutarch's Morahy p. 1 147. 

, Am I close-handed, 

Because I scatter not among you that 
I must not call my own ? know, you court-leeches, 

A prince is never so magnificent 
As when he’s sparing to enrich a few 
With the injuries of many. 

Massinger, The Emperor of the Easty act ii. sc. i. 

Bounty and magnificence are virtues very regal ; but a pro- 
digal king is nearer a tyrant than a parsimonious. — Bacon, 
Essag<iy Of a King. 

MaH). a word which, in its highest sense as= 
virgin, might once be applied to either sex, to Sir 



Make. 


I5f 

Galahad as freely ds to the Fucelle, but which is* 
now restricted to one. Compare irapdivoQ in Greek. 

To him [John the Apostle] God lAngyng in the cross hitook 
his modir, that a iimyde schulde kepo k maydo. — Wicijf, Pro- 
loy of John. 

I wot wcl that tho Apostlo was a 7naid ; * ^ 

But nathcless, though that lie wrote and said 
lie wold thrffc everytwight wore swicho as Ife, 
xlll n’is but consoil to virginitee. 

Chauckk, Wife of Bathes Tale. 

• < 

Sir Galahad is a maid and sinned never; and that is tlie cause 
ho shall achieve where ho goerti that y8 nor none such shall not 
attain. — Sir T. MALOitv, Mortc jyArthurfh. xiii. c. i6. 

Make, ) Tlie very early use ol* ‘ makers’ as equiva- 

Maker, j lent to poet, and ‘ to make ’ as applied to 
the exercise of the poet’s art, is evidence that the 
words are of genuine home-growth, and not mere 
imitations of the Greek TroijjriH’ and Troielr, which Sir 
Philip Sydney, as will be seen below, suggests as 
possible. • The words, like the Frencli ‘trouvere ’ and 
‘ troubadour,’ tho O.H.D. ‘ scof,’ and the A.S. ‘ scop,’ 
mark men’s sense that invention, and in a certain 
sense, creation, is the essential character of the poet 
The quotation from Chaucer will sufficiently prove 
how entirely mistaken Sir John Harrington was, 
when he affirmed (ApoZor/?/ /or Poetry, p. 2) that 
Puttenham in his Art of English Poesy, 1589, was 
the first who gave * make ’ and ‘ maker * tliis mean- 
ing. Sir Walter Scott somewhere claims them as 
Scotticisms ; but exclusively such they certainly ai’o 
not. 

And eko to mo it is a groat pcnauiice, 

Sith rime in English hath sucli sciycito, 
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To follpw word by word the curiosite 
Of Graunson, flour of hem that make in I'raunce. 

Chauceb, Complaint of Mars and Venus, 

The God of shepherds, Titynis, is dead, 

Who taught me, homely as I can, to make, 

' ^ SvEKSER, The tihephcrdJs Calendar, June, 

The obi famous poet Chaucer, for his excellency and wonder- 
ful sVill* h\ ^making, his schoLar Lylgate (.'v worthy scholar of so 
-txeellent a master) calletlithe lode-star of our language. — E.K., 
Epistle Dedicatory to Spenser's Shepherds Calendar. 

There cannot bo in .*1 maker a fouler flxult than to falsify his 
accent to servo his endenife, or l)y<.untrue orthography to wrench 
liis words to help lii.s rhyme. — ^P uttexiiam, Art of English 
Poesy, b. ii. c. 8. 

The Greeks^ named the poet wdiicli name, as the most 

excellent, hath gone through other languages. It comethof this 
word iroiuv, to make ; w’hercin I know' not whether by luck or 
w'isdom wo Englishmen have met W’cll w ith the Greeks in calling 
him a maker, — Sir P. Sidney, Defence of Poetry, 

Manure. This is the same word as ^ mancouvre/ 
to work with the hand ; and thus, to till oj cultivate 
the earth ; this tillage being in earlier periods of 
society the great and predominant labour of the 
hands. Wo restrain the word now to one particular 
branch of this cultivation, but our ancestors made it 
to embrace the whole. 

The manuring hand of the tiller shall root up all that burdens 
the soil. — Milton, Ileason of Church Governmjent, 

It [Japan] is mountainous and craggy, full of rocks and stony 
places, so that the third part of this empire is not inhabited or 
manured, — Memorials of Japan (llackluyt Society), p. 3. 

A rare and excellent wit untaught doth bring forth many good 
and evil tliiugs together ; as a fat soil, that lietli unmanured, 
bringetli forth both herbs and weeds. — N orth, Plutarch's Lives, 

p. 185. 
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IS3 

Every man’s hp,nd itching to throw a cudgel at lym, who, like- 
a nut-tree, must he manured, by beating, or else would never 
bear fruit. — ^Fulleu, The Holy JFar, K ii. c. ii. 

Mean, \ This word was originally used in the 

Meanness.) sense of ‘common/ ‘ lowly/ , without? 
the notion of moral baseness which now attaches to it. 

Thys man is meane of statuJo, yongo enough, well wittyd, well 
manerd. — Taston Letters^ vol. v. p. 124. 

And tho mean man boweth down, and the great man humblctli • 

liimsclf. — Isai. ii. 9. Authorized Version. 

• • • 

lint, for his mcannei^a and dispaK*gonicnt, 

My sire, who me too dearly well did love, 

Unto my choice by no means 'would assent. 

Spenser, Fairy Qatcn^ iv. 7, 16. 

Measles. This has only been by later use re- 
strained to one kind of sjioitecl sickness ; but ‘meazeF 
(it is spelt in innumerable ways) was once leprosy, 
or more often tlie lej)cr himself, and the disease, 

‘ meselry.’ • 

Eorsothc ho was a .strongc man and riche, but mcsclL — 

4 K'ui. v. I. WiCLir. 

In this same ycjar the mysselcs thorow onto Cfristoiidom were 
slaunderod that thei had mad covcnauiit wdth Sarascues for to 
poison all Christen men. — Capo rave. Chronicle of Englandf 
p. 186. 

Ho [Pope Deodatus] kissed a mysel, and sodeynly tho myscl 
was whole. — Id., Jh. p. 95. 

Mechanic, ) This now simply expresses a fact. 

Mechanical, j and is altogether nntinged with pas- 
sion or sentiment ; but in its early history it ran 
exactly parallel to the Greek /laravcoc, which, ex- 
pressing first the sitting by the stfve, as one plying 
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a handicraft might do, came after\vardi|, in obedience 
to certain constant tendencies of language, to imply 
the man ethically illijieral. See the quotation from 
Holland, s, v, ‘ Fairy.’ 

' Base and mechanical niggartlise they [flattorors] account tem- 
perate frugality. — H oliand, IHutarcKs Morals^ p. 93. 

Base dunghill yillaijqi and 'mechanical. 

Shakespeabk, 2 Henry VI., act i. sc. 3, 

It was never a good world, since employment was counted 
mechanic, and idleness gentility. — ^W hiti.ock, Zootomia, p. 30. 

« 

Meddle. This had once no such offensive meaning 
of mixing oneself up in other people’s Jbusiness as now 
it has. On the contraiy, Barrow in one of his 
sermons draws expressly the distinction between 
‘ meddling ’ and being meddlesome, and only con- 
demns the latter. 

In the drynke that she meddlid to you, myngc yc double lo 
her. — Ajjoc. xviii. 6. Wiclif. 

How is it that tliou^ being a Jew', askest drink of mo, which 
am a Samaritan ? For the Jews meddle not [ou avyxpi^yTcu] with 
the Samaritans . — John iv. 9. Cuakmuu. 

We beseech you, brethren, that yc study to be quiet, and to 
meddle with your own business.—! These, iv. 10, ii. Tyndalu, 

Tho he, that hjid well y-conned his lero. 

Thus mcdled his talk with many a tear. 

Spensek, The. Shepherds Calendar, May, 

Mediterranean. Only seas are ‘ mediterranean ’ 
now, and for us only one Sea ; but there is no reason 
why cities and countries should not be characterized 
as ‘ mediterranean ’ as well ; and they were so once. 
We have preferred, however, to employ ‘ inland.’ 



Medley^ — Melancholy. 155 ^ 

Their buildings are for*tho most part of tymbcr.^for the medi- 
ierranean countreys have almost no stone. — The Kyngdoriie of 
Jaiionia, p. 6. 

An old man, full of days, and living still in your mediter- 
ranean city, Covcntr3\ — Hknry Holland, Preface to HollaneCs 
Cyro'padia, • 

It [Arabia] hath store of cities as ■well mediterranean as mari- 
time.— Holland, Amniianus. 

• t 

Medley. It is plain from the frequent use of the 
French ‘ melee ’ in the description of battles that we» 
feel the want of a correspon^ng English word. 
There liavc been attempts, thoughr hardly successful 
ones, to naturalize ‘ melee,’ and as ‘ voice ’ has become 
in English ‘volley,’ that so ‘molce’ should become 
‘ melley.’ Perhaps, as Tennyson has sanctioned these, 
employing ‘ mellay ’ in his l^rlnccifs, they may now 
succcficL But there would have been no need of this, 
nor yet of borrowing a foreign word, if ‘ medley ’ had 
been allowed to keep this more passionate use, which 
once it po-ssessed. 

The consul for his part forslowcd not to come to hand-fight. 
The medley continued al)ovo throe hours, and the hope of victory 
hung in equal balance. — Holland, Livy, p. iii^t 

Now began tho conflict for the winning and defending of that 
old castle, wliieli proved a medley of twelve hours long. — Swedish 
Intelligencer, vol. ii. p. 41. 

Melanciioly. This has now ceased, nearly or 
altogether, to designate a particular form of moody 
madness, the German ‘ Tiefsinn,’ which was ascribed 
by the old physicians to a jjredominanco of hlcudc, Inle 
mingling with tho blood. It was not, it is true, 
always restrained to this peculiar form of mental 
nnsoundness ; thus Burton’s ‘Anjitomy of Mclan~ 



cJioly ’ lias .not to do witli this ono form of madness, 
but with all. This, however, was its prevailing use, 
and here is to be faand the link of connexion be- 
tween its present use, as a deep pensiveness or sad- 
i>ess, and its past. 

That 'property of melancholy, wlierchy men hecomo to he de- 
lirious in some one point, their judgment,jstanding untouched in 
.others. — II. MonE, A Jirief Discourse of Enthusiasm, sect. xiv. 

Luthers conference Avith the devil might be, for ought I know, 
nothing but a melancholy dream. — CiiiiiixGAYonTii, The Bcligicn 
of Protestants, Preface. , 

Thoiigli I am persuaded that none but the devil and this 
melancholy miscreant were in tho plot [the Luke of Bucking- 
ham’s muixlcr], yet in Ibro Lei many wore guilty of this blood, 
that rejoiced it was spilt. — Hacket, Life of Archbishop Wil- 
liams, part ii. p. 8o. 

Some melancholy men have believed that elephants and birds 
and other creatures have a language whcr<d)y they discourse 
Avith one another. —Beynolds, Passions and Faculties of the 
iHuul, c. 39. 


Mere, ] There is a good note on these words, and 
Merely. ) on the changes of meaning which they 
have undergone, in Craik’s English of ShdJiGspcarc, p. 
80. He thete says : ‘ Merely (from the Latin merits 
and mere) means purely, only. It separates that 
which it designates and qualifies from everything 
else. But in so doing the chief or most emphatic 
reference may bo made either to that which is in- 
cluded, or to that which is excluded. In modern 
English it is ahvays to the latter. In Shakespeare’s 
day the other reference was more common, that 
namely to what was included.’ 

With them all tho people of Mounster went out, and many 
other of them which ^'cro mere English, thenceforth joined them- 



Mess, 1 57 ^ 

fselves with tlio Irish against the king, and tcrmpd themselves • 
very Irish. — Spexseh, View of the State of Ireland. 

Our wine is hero mingled w'ith wn^er and witli myrrh ; there 
tin heaven] it is ntere and unmizcd. — J. Taylok, The Worthy 
Communicant. 

TJio groat winding-sheets, that hiiry all things in cjblivion, are 
two, deluges and earthquakes. As for confljigralions sfnd great 
droughts, they do not ^vcrcly dispeople and* destroy.# Phaqjthon’s 
■car went hut a day ; and the three years’ drought, in the timer 
of Elias, was hut particular, and left people alive. — Bacon, 
Essays, 58. 

Eye on’t ; O fyc I ’tis an unwee^'d garden, 

Tliat grows to seed ; things rank and gross in njiture 
Possess it merely. 

i^HAKES^AUK, Hamlet, act i. sc 2. 

• 

Me*ss. This used continually to he applied to a 
<piaternion, or group of four persons or things. Pro- 
bably in the distribution of food to large numbers, it 
was found most convenient to aminge them iii/otor, 
and hence this application of the word. A ‘ mess ’ 
at the Inns of Court still consists of four. A phrase- 
book published in London in 1617 bears this title, 
^Janua Liiiguarum Qitadrillngnls, or A Messe of 
Tongues, Latine, English, EVcnch, and Spanish.’ 

There lacks a fourth thing to msikc up the qiicss. — Latimeu, 

S(?'mon 5. 

■\Vhcre are your messf of sons to back you now ? 

Shakespeare, 3 Henry VI., act i. sc. 4. 

Amongst whom [converted Jews] we meet with a ^neas of most 


* A recent editor of Bacon, I need hardly s.^ not the most 
recent, has made a hopeless confusion hy changing this * and * 
into Mmt,* evidently from not understanding the old use of 
‘‘ merely.* 

t Edward, George, Richard, and Edniund. 
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eminent men ^ Nicolaus Lyra, that grand commentator on the 
Bible ; Hieronymus do SanctA Fide, turned Christian about anno 
1412; Ludovicus Carettus^ living in Paris anno 1553; and tho 
never sufficiently to be praised Emmanuel Tremellhis. — Fulleu, 
A Pisffah Sight of Palestine, part ii. b. 5. 

o 

MetaiI. The Latin * mctallum ’ signified a mine 
before it sjignified the metal which^was found in tho 
„ mine ; and Jeremy Taylor uses ‘ metal * in this sense 
of mine. This may be a latinism peculiar to him, as 
he has uf such not a few ; in which case it would 
scarcely have a right to a pJaco in this little volume, 
which does not propose to note the peculiarities of 
single writers, but the general course of the language. 
I, however, '^insert it, counting it more probable that 
my limited reading hinders me from funiishing au 
example of this use from some other author, than 
that such does not somewhere exist. 

It was impossible to live without our king, but as slaves live, 
that is, such who are civilly dead, and persons condemned to 
metals. — J. Taylou, J)uctor Biihitaniiumy Epistle Dedicatory. 

Methodist. This term is restricted at present to 
the followers’ of John Wesley; but it was once ap- 
plied to those who followed a certain ‘ method ’ in 
philosophical speculation, or in the ethical treatment 
of themselves or others. 

Tho finest Tmthodists, according to Aristotle’s golden rule of 
artificial bounds, condemn geometrical precepts in arithmetic, or 
arithmetical precepts in geometry, as irregular and abusive. — 
G. Harvey, Pierce's Supererogatimi, p. 1 1 7. 

For physicK, search into tho writings of Hippocrates, Galen 
and the methodists. — Sandersox, Sermons , vol. ii. p. 135. 

All of us haA’o some or other tender parts of our souls, which 
we cannot endure shoiWd bo ungently touched ; every man must 
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1)0 his own metJiodist to find thorn out. — JACxsq^r, Justifying 
Faithf h. iv. c. 5. 

Militia, By this name, as the contests between 
Charles I. and his Parliament have made ns all to 
know, the entire military force of the nation, .and not* 
a pai-t of it only, was designated in the seventeenth 
century. It is truo indc^ that this force did intich 
more nearly resemble our militia than our standing 
army, but it was never used for that to the exclusion 

of this. ^ 

^ • 

It was .'I small thing to cont(;iid with tho Parliament about 
Iho sole power of the milifiay when wo see him doing little less 
than laying hands on the weapons of (?od Himse^, which aro 
his judgemeiiTs, to wield and manage them by the sway and bent 
of lijs own frail cogitiitions. — Milton, Iconoclastcsy c. 26. 

The king’s captjiiiis and soldiers fight his battles, and yet ho 
is sunwittfi itii'pcratovy and tho power of tho militia is his.— 
J. Taylou, Buctor Duhitantiumy iii. 3, 7. 

Ye .are of his flock and Iiis militia ; ye arc now to fight his 
battles, and thoroforo to put on his armour. — Id., On Preparation 
for Confirmaiion, § 7. 

Minion. Once no more than darling or dearling 
(mignon). It is quite a superaddition of later times 
that the ‘ minion ’ is an unworthy object, on whom 
an excessive fondness is bestowed. 

Map now an Adam in thy memory, 

By God’s own hand made with great majesty ; 

Ko idiot fool, not drunk with vain opinion, 

But God’s disciple, and his dearest minion. 

Sylvesteb, Bu Bartas' Weeksy The Imposture, 
Whoso to marry a minion wife \ 

Hath had good chance and hap. 

Must love her and cherish her all his life. 

And dandle her in his lap. 

Old Song, 
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Mintjt:^. ‘ Minutes ’ are now ‘ minute ' portions 
of imxG ; they might once be ‘ minute ’ portions of 
anything. « 

But whanne a poro widcwo was come, sclie cast two mynuHs.^ 

‘ that is a forthing. — Mark xii. 42, Wiclif. 

Let “us, with the poor widow of the Gospel, at least give two 
The Koaegayy Preface. 

Ad enquiry into the minutes of conscience is commonly the 
work of persons that live holily. — J. Tayi^ob, Doctrine and Prac- 
.^epcnianccy Preface. 

And now, after such a suhlij^ity of malice, I will not instanct^ 
in the sacrilegious ruin of the neighbouring temples, which needs 
must have perished in the flamt^ These are but minutesy in 
respect of the ruin prerpared for the living temples. — ^Id., Semton 
an the Gunpowder Treason, 

Miscreant. A settled conviction that to believe 
■wrongly is the -way to live wrongly has caused that 
in all languages words, which originally did but in- 
dicate the first, have gradually acquired a moaning 
of the second. There is no more illustrious example 
of this than ‘ miscreant,* which now charges him to 
whom it is applied not with religious error, but with 
exti'eme moral depravity ; while yet, according to its 
etymology, it did but mean at tlie first misbeliever, 
and as such would have been as freely applied to the 
morally most blameless of these as to the vilest and 
the worst. In the quotation from Shakespeare York 
means to charge the Maid of Orleans, as a dealer in 
unlawful charms, with apostasy from the Christian 
faith, according to the low and unworthy estimate of 
her character, above which even Shakespeare himself 
has not risen. 

Wc are not tbemfore ashamed of ihc Gospel of our Lord Jesus 



Christ, because miscreants in scorn have upbraidiid us that tlio .• 
highest of our wisdom is, Believe. — Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity , 

b. v. 

One sort you say he those that believe not in Christ, but deny 
Christ and his Scripture ; as be the Turks, paynims, and such 
other miscreants, — Frith, Works, 1572, p. 62. ^ • 

Curse, miscreant, when thou comest to the stake.* 

• Shaj^spkare, I Henry J7., tict V.«c. 2. 

The consort and the principal servants of Solinian had been 
honourably restored without ransom ; and tho emperor’s genc-^ 
rosity to the was interpreted as treason to lfi6 

tian cause. — Gibbon, Peclinc tand Fa 3 of the Homan Enypirc, 

c. 58. 


Miseh, We may notice a curious, shifting of 

Misery^ ■ parts in ‘miser,* ‘misery,’ ‘ miserable.’ 

Miserable. There was a time when the ‘ miser ’ 
was the wretched man, he is now the covetous ; at 
th.o same time ‘ misery,* which is now wretchedness, 
and ‘ miserable,’ which is now wretched, were seve- 
rally covetousness and covetous. They have in fact 
exactly reversed their uses. Men still express by 
some words of this group, although not by tho same, 
by ‘ miser ’ (and ‘ miserly ’), not as once by ‘ misery * 
and ‘miserable,’ their deep moral conviction that 
the avaricious man is his own tormentor, and bears 
his punishment involved in his sin. A passage, too 
long to quote, in Gascoigne’s Fmits of War, st. 72- 
74, is very instructive on the different uses of the 
word ‘ miser * even in his time, and on the manner 
in which it was even then hovering between the two 
meanings. * 

Because thou sayest, I'hat 1 am rich and enriched and lack 
nothing ; and knowest not that thou art o,miser [et nescis quia 
N 
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tu eB miser j ^ulg.] and misemble and poor and blind and naked. 
— Bev. iii. 17. Jlhemisli Version. 

VoiichBafe to stay yo^ir steed for humble miser's sake, 

Spenser, Fairy Queen, ii. i, 8. 

Ho [Perseus] returned again to his old humour whidi was 
l)orn and bred with him, and that was aTOrice and misery . — 
'^OR'£K,<Blutarch's Lives, p. 215. 

But Brutus, scorning his [Octavius Caisar's] misery nig- 
gardliness, gave unto every band U number of wethers to sacri- 
fice, and fifty silver drachmas to every soldier. — Id., Jh, p. 830. 

If avarice be thy vice, yet make it not thy punishment ; 
men commiserate not themselves ; bowellcss unto 
themsl'elves, and merciless unto thdr own bowels. — Sir T. Browne, 
Letter to a Friend. 

The liberal -hearted ^an is by the opinion of the prodigal, 
miserable*, and by the judgment of the miserable, lavish. — 
Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, b. v. c. 65. 

Miss. Now to be conscious of the loss of, and 
nearly answering to the Latin ‘ desiderare,* but once 
to do without, to dispense with. 

But as ’tis. 

We cannot miss him ; ho does make our fife, 

Petch in our wood, and serves in offices 
That profit us. 

^ Shakespeare, Tempest, act i. sc. 2. 

I will have honest valiiint souls about me : 

I cannot miss thee. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, The Mad Lover, act ii. 

Model. ‘ Module,’ or ‘ modulus,’ a diminutive of 
‘ modus ; ’ but this diminutive sense which once went 
constantly ^vith the word, and which will alone ex- 
plain the quotations which follow, when it lies in the 
word now, lies in it only by accident. ' 

0 England, model to thy inward greatness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart. 

^ Shakespeare, Henry V., act ii. Chorus. 
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And nothing cun we call our own but death, 

And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves ns paste .and cover to our bones. 

ldi,J Richard //., act iii. sc. 2. 

If iSolomon’s Temple were compared to some structures and 
fanes of heathen gods, it would .appear as St. Gregoiy’s to St, 
P.'iul’s (the babe by the mother’s side), or rather this David’s 
tiiodcl would be like David himself standing by Q-oliath, so 
gigantic were some pagam faibr^gs in compairison thcroof 5 — Fur.LEu, 
A Visyah Sight of Valcstbic, b. iii. c. 3. 


Mood. It is hardly necessary to observe thaj 
there are two ‘ moods * the English language, the 
one the Latin ‘modus,’ and existing in the two forms 
of * mood * (grammatical) and ‘ mode ; * the other the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘mod,’ the German ‘muth.’ • It is this 
last with which we are dealing here. It would seem 
as if its homonym had influenced it so far as to take 
out ill great part the force from it, though not from 
* moody but it had not always so done. 


And on hire bare knees adown they fall, 

And-woldo have kist his feet there as ho stood, 

Till at the last aslaked w'as his mood, 

Chavcea, The Knightes Talc, 
And ns a lion skulking all in night 
Par off in pastures, and come home all (fight 
111 jaws and breast locks with an oxe’s blood 
New feasted on him, his looks full of mood^ 

•So looked Ulysses. 

CiiAFarAN, Homed s Odysseisy b. xxii. 1 . 518. 


Then Phoebus gathered up his steeds that yet for fear did run, 
Like flaighted liends, and in his mood without respect begun 
To heat his whipstock on their pates, and lash them on their 
sides. 

Golding, Ovid^s Metamorjthosis, b. ii. 


Morose. It is veiy curious that while the clas- 
sical ‘ morosus ’ expressed one given, overmuch to his 
u2 
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own manners, habits, ways (mores), very nearly the 
Greek avdcKaffrog, the medieval ‘ morosus ' was com- 
monly connected wcth ‘ mora,’ a delay ; and in 
treatises of Christian ethics was the techniccO.! word 
t-o express the sin of delaying upon impure, wanton, 
or, as« in the quotation from South, malignant 
thoughts, instead of rejecting them on the instant. 
See, for instance, Gerson, fepp., vol. i. p. 377, for 
evidence constantly recurring of its connexion for 
hinuvith ‘ mora.’ So long as the scholastic theology 
exerted more or lesi influeiice on our own, ‘ morose ’ 
was often employed in this sense ; which, however, it 
has since entirely foregone. I owe the third quota- 
tion given‘below to Todd, who is so entirely unaware 
of this history of * morose,’ that ho explains it there 
as ungovernable ! 

Here are forbidden all wanton words, and all morose delight- 
ing ill venereous thoughts, all rolling and tossing such things in 
our minds. — J. Taylor, Doctrine and Practice of BepentancCy 
c- 4, § I. 

All morose thoughts, that is, delaying^ dwelling, or insisting on 
Such thoughts, fancying of such unclean matters witli delectation. 
—Hammond, practical Catechism^ b. 5i. § 6. 

In tliis [the sovontli] commandment are forbidden all that 
feed this sin [adultery], or are incentives to it, ns luxurious diet, 
inflaming wines, an idle life, morose thoughts, that dwell in the 
fancy witli delight. — Nicuolson, Exposition of the Catechism, 
1662, p. 123. 

For wo must know that it is the morose dwelling of the thoughts 
upon an injury, a long and sullen meditation upon a wrong, that 
incorporates and rivets it into the mind. — South, Sermons, 
Tol. X. p. 27^. 

Mobtal. We speak still of a ‘ mortal * sin or a 
** mortal’ wound, .but the active sense has nearly de- 
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parted from the word, as tlic passive has altogether • 
departed from ‘ deadly,’ which see. 

• 

Were there a serpent seen with forked tongue 
That slily glided towards your majesty', 

It were hut necessary you were waked. 

Lest, being suffered in tliat harmful slumber, • 

The morzal worm might make the sleep eternal. 

• SiiAHr.sPi<:A.UK, 2 Henri/ Vl.y act iii. sc. 2. 

Come, thou mortal wretch, 

With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicato 
Of life at once untie. 

Id., fintony iM Cleopatra^ act sc. 2. 

Mountebank. Now any antic fool ; but once re- 
strained to the quack- doctor who at fturs and such 
places of resort having mmmted on a hank or hencTi, 
from thence proclaimed the virtue of his (Jmgs; being 
described by Whitlock {Zootomia^ p. 436) as ‘a fellow 
above the vulgar more by three planks and two empty 
hogsheads than by any true skill.’ See the quotation 
from Jackson, 5. r, ‘Authentic.’ 

Such is the weakness and easy credulity of men, that a 
'mountebank or cunning woman is preferred before an able physi- 
cian. — ^AVuitlock, Zooiomia^ p. 437. 

Giving no cause of complaint to any but such ns are unwilling 
to be healed of their shameful and dangerous diseases, who love 
ignorant and flattering 'mxmniehanJcs more than the most learned 
and faithful physicians of souls. — G audek, Hieraspistes^ p. 427. 

Above the reach of antidotes, the power 
Of the famed Pontic mmmtehank to cure. 

Oldham, Third Satire upon the Jesuits, 

Mutton. It is a refinement in the English lan- 
guage, one wanting in some other langupges which 
count themselves as refined or mol*e, that it has in so 
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many cases, one word to express the living animal, 
and another its flesh prepared for food ; ox and beef, 
calf and veal, deer atid venison, sheep and mutton. 
In this last instance the refinement is of somewhat 
late introduction. At one time they were syno- 
nyms. 

Pciiccsbis, having feustod them H the kingdom of Persia, and 
given every soldier a mutton to sacrifice, thought he had won 
great favour and credit among them. — North, Plutarch's Lives, 
p. 505. 

A stn.n’cd mviton's carcass would better fit their palates. — 
Ben Jonsun, The Sad Shepherd, act i. sc. 2. 

Namely. Now only designates ; but, like the 
Grerman ‘ namontlich,* once designated as first and 
chief, as deserving above all others to be named. 

For tliero are many disobedient, and talkers of vanity, and 
deceivers of minds, namely [actAarTa] they of the circiiiucision. — 
'Pit, i. 10. Tyndale. 

For ill the darkness occasioned by the opposition of the earth 
just ill the mids between the sun and the moon, there w'as 
nothing for him [Nicias] to fear, and namely at such a time, 
when there was yauso for him to have stood upon his feet, and 
son'cd A'alhintly in the field. — ^Holi.and, Plutarch's Morals, 
p. 265. 

Naturalist. At present the student of natural 
history; but in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the name was often given to the deist, as one who 
denied any but a religion vf nature. ‘Natural re- 
ligion men’ such wore sometimes called. See the 
quotation from Rogers, s, v, ‘ Civil.’ 

But that ho [the atheist] might not bo shy of me, I liavo con- 
formed myself as near his own garb as I might, without par- 
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taking of his folly or wickedness ; and liavt' ap^arcd in the < 
plain shape of a mere naturalist myself, that I might, if it were 
possible, win him oif from downright atheism. — ^ 11 . Moiuj, Anti- 
dote against Atluehm^ Preface, p. 7. • 

This is tlie invention of iSatan, that wliereas all W'ill not ho 
profane, nor 'naturalists^ nor epicures, hut will bo r(‘ligious, lo, 
lie hath a bait for every fish, and can insinuate himii^lf as well 
into religion itself as into lusts and pleasures. — Rogers, ^aaman 
the SgriaUf p. 115. • • • • • 

Heathen naturalists hold better consort with the primitive 
Church concerning the nature of sin original than the Socinians,^. 
— Jackson, Of Christ's Everlasting Priesthood ^ h. x. c. 8, § 4. 

• • 

Needful. This was once often equivalent to 

* needy.’ The words, however, have in more recent 
times been discriminated in use, and •needy* is 
active, and ‘ needful ’ passive. 

These ferthinges shnl ho gadcrid at cveri moneth ende, and 
delid forth to the needful man in honor of Christ jiiid his moder. 

— English Gilds, p. 38. 

Grieve not the heart of him that is liclplcss, and withdraw 
not the gift from the need fid. — Ecclus. iv. 2. Coverdalk. 

For Thou art tlic poor man’s help, and strength for the needful 
ill his necessity. — Isai. xxv. 3. Id. 

Great variety of clotlios have been permitted to princes and 
nobility, and they usually give those clotlics as rewards to ser- 
vants and other persons need fid enough. — J. Taylor, Holg 
Living, iv. 8, 13. 

Nephew. Restrained at this present to the sen 
of a brotlier or a sister ; but formerly of much laxcr 
use, a grandson, or even a remoter lineal descendant. 
In East Anglia it is still so used in the popular lan- 
guage (see Nall, Dialects of the East Coast, s. v.). 

* Nephew ’ in fact has undergone exactly the same 
change of meaning that ‘ nopos * in Latin under- 
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went ; wliicli in the Angustan age meaning grand- 
son, in the post-Angnstan acquired the signification 
of ‘ nephew ’ in our pcescnt acceptation of that word. 
See ‘ Niece.’ 

The wa^-ts, black moles, spots and freckles of fathers, not 
sippearirtg at all upon their own children’s skin, begin afterwards 
to put ^orth and show themselves in the^r ncpheim, to wit, the 
children of their sons and daughters. — IIojxand, PlutarcVs 
Morah, p. 555. 

With wliat intent they [the apocrj'^plial books] were first. 
Vublishod, those words of the ^wpltewoi Jesus do plainly enough 
signify; Xhiitmy grandfattier Jesus had given himself to 

the reading of the law and the prophets, he purposed also to 
M-rite something pertaining to learning and wisdom. — H ookeh, 
EovleaiaKtical PoUiy^ b. v. c. 20. 

If any widow have children or nephews [^/vyow], let them 
learn first to show piety at home, and to requite their parents. •— 
I Tim, V. 4. Authorized Version. 

Nice. The use of ‘ nice ’ in the sense of fastidious, 
difficult to please, still survives, indeed this is now, 
as in times past, the ruling notion of the word ; only 
f his ‘ niceness ’ is taken now much oftener in good 
part than in jll ; nor, even when taken in an ill sense, 
Avould the word be used exactly as in the passage 
which follows. 

A. W. [Anthony Wood] was with him several times, ate and 
drank "with him, and had several discourses with him concerning 
arms and armory, ■wliich he understood u’eH ; but he found him 
nice and supercilious. — ANTHomr Wood, Athenee Oxonienscs^ 
1848, vol. i. p. 1 61. 

Niece. This word has undergone the same change 
and limitation ’of meaning as ‘ nephew,’ with indeed 
the further limitation that it is now applied to the 
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female sex alone, to the daughter of a brother or a 
sister, being once used, as ‘ neptis ' was at the first, 
for children’s children, male aod female alike. See 
‘ Nephew.’ 

Liibiin answerido to hym ; My dowytres and sonqp, and thtf 
iiuckis, and alle that thou heholdist, hen ni3'iic, and whMt may 1 
do to my sones and ^to my neces? — Gen. xxi. 43, (cf, ^Ivod.. 

XXXiv. 7). WiCLTF. * 

Tho Emperor Augustus, among other singularities that he had 
hy himself during his life, saw, ere ho died, the nephew of his • 
nm-r, that is to say, his progeny to the fourth degree of lineal 
descent. — Holland, vol.*i. p. 162. 

Within the compass of which very same* time he [Julius 
Cicsar] lost by death first his mother, then his daugliter Julia, 
and not long after his wicceby the said daughter. — fd., SncfoniuHf 

p. II. 

Noisome, ) At present offensive and moving dis- 

Noisomeness. J gust; but once noxious and actually 
hurtful ; thus a skunk would be ‘ noisome ’ now ; a 
tiger was ‘noisome’ then. In all passages of the 
Authorized Translation of the Bible where the word 
occurs, as at Ezelc. xiv. 15, 21, it is used not in the 
present meaning, but the past. ^ 

They that will be rich fall into temptations and snares, and 
into many foolish and noisome [$\afi€pd.s] lusts, which drown 
men in perdition and destruction. — i 2 'im. vi. 9. Geneva. 

Ho [the superstitious person] is persuaded that they be gods 
indeed, but such as be noisome^ hurtful, and doing mischief unto 
men. — ^Holland, VlutarcHs Morals^ p. 260. 

They [the prelates] are so fiir from hindering dissension, that 
they have injide unprofitable, and even noisoTne^ the chiefest 
remedy we have to keep Christendom at one, which is, by 
Councils. — Milton, Reason of Church Government, b. i. c. 6. 

Sad in his time was the condition of the Israelites, oppressed 
by the Midianites, who swarmed like grasshoppers for number 
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<, and noitomeness, devouring all whicli tho other had sown. — 
Fullbb, a Agah Sight of Palestine^ part i. b. ii. c. 8. 


Novel, \ ‘Novels ’ once were simplj nows, ‘ nou- 
Novelist. J velles ; * and the ‘ novelist ’ not a writer 
bf new tales, but an innovator, a bringcr in of new 
fasbioiis into the Church or State. 

/ e ii ^ 

8ho brjngcs in her bille*iliom ‘novels now; 

BeJiolcl 1 it is of an olif tree 
« A branch, thyiikes me. 

Toivnleg Mgsteries. 

But, see and say what you will, novelists had rather be talked 
of, that they began a fashion iind set a copy for others, than to 
keep within the imititipn of the most excellent precedents. — 
Hacket, Lifetof Archhishayg WiUianiSi part ii. p. 36. 

Every novelist with a whirligig in his brain must broach new 
opinions, and those made canons, nay sanctions, as sure as if a 
General Council lijid confirmed them. — AdamS; The PevU's 
lianqnetf 1614, p. 52. 


I can hardly believe my eyes while I read such a petit novelist 
charging the whole Church as fools and heretics for not subscrib- 
ing to a silly heretical notion, solely of his own invention.- - 
South, Animadversions on Dr, Sherlock's Poole, p. 3. 


Nursery.. Wc have but one use of ‘ nursery ’ at 
this present, namely as the place of nursing ; but it 
was once applied as well to the person nursed, or the 
act of nursing. 

A jolly dame, no doubt ; as appears by the well battling of tho 
plump boy, her nursery, — A Pisgah Sight of Palestine, 
part i. b. ii. c. 8. 

If nursery exceeds her [a mother’s] strength, and yet her 
conscience Will scarce permit her to lay aside and free herself 
from so natui'al, so religious a work, yet tell her, God loves 
mercy better than sacrifice. — ^K ogebs, Matrimonial Honour, 

p. 247. 
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I loved her most,* and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery, * 

SiiAKESPEAHK, Kwg Lear, act i. sc. i. 

Obelisk. The ‘ obelus ’ is properly a sharp-pointed 
spear or spit; with a sign resembling this, spurious, 
or doubtful passages were marked in the tooks of 
antiquity’', which sign boro therefore this ^amc of 
‘obelus,’ or sometimes o^ its diminutive ‘obeliscus.’ 
It is in this sense that "we find ‘ obelisk ’ employed ^ 
by the writers in the seventeenth century ; while for 
us at the present a small pillar tE^^)ering towards*the 
summit is the only ‘ obelisk ’ that we know. 

TJui Loi*d Keeper, the most eireumspoct of .any yian alive to 
provide for uniformity, and to countenance it, was scratched witli 
their oMisJc, that he favoured Puritans, and that sundry of them 
had protection through his connivency or clemency. — H ackki, 
of ArchhisJutp WUdums, part i. p. 95. 

I have set my mark upon them [/.c. affected pedantic words] ; 
and if any of them may have chanced to escape the oheUsk, there 
can arise no other inconvenience from it hut an occasion to exer- 
cise the choice, and judgment of the reader. — PiiiLLirs, 2 scw 
World of Words, Preface. 

Obnoxious. This, in its present lax And slovenly 
nse a vague unserviceable synonym for offensive, is 
properly applied to one who on the ground of a 
mischief or wrong committed by him is justly liable 
to punishmeut (ob no.mw. pccnoe obligatus) ; and h 
used in this sense by South (see below). But there 
often falls out of the word the sense of a wrong 
committed; and tliat of liability to punishment, 
whether just or uujust, only remains ; it docs so 
very markedly in the quotation from Donne. But 
wc punish, or wish to punish, those whom we dislike, 
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and thus ‘ obnoxious * has obtained its present sense 
of offensive. 

They envy Christ, bu^ they turn upon the man, who was more 
obnoxious to them, and they tell him that it was not lawful for 
him to carry his bed that day \John v. 10 ]. — Do 27 Nu, Ser^ 
•nion 20. f 

Examine thyself in the particuhirs of thy relations ; especially 
where tho'u govornest and takest rccounfe^i of others, and art not 
so obnoxious to them as they to thee. — J. Taylou, Tiic Worthy 
Communicant t c. vi. sect. 2. 

What shall we then say of the power of God Himself to dis- 
pose of men? little, fin-te, ohnoq^'ious things of liis own making? 
— South, Rvrmons^ I 744 i vol. iriii. p. 315. 

Ho [Satan] is in a chain, and that chain is in God’s hand ; 
and consequently, notwithsUinding his utmost spite, ho cannot 
be more maficious than ho is obnoxious , — Id., Jb. vol. vi. p. 287. 

Obsequious, ) There lies ever in ‘ obsequious ’ 
Obsequiousxess. j at the present the sense of an 
observance whicli is overdone, of an unmanly readi- 
ness to fall in with the will of another; there lay 
nothing of this in the Latin ‘ obsequiuni,’ nor yet in 
our English word as employed two centuries ago. 
See the quotation from Eeltham, s. v, ‘ Garb.’ 

Besides many other fislics in divers places, which are vciy 
obeisant and obsequious, when they bo called by their names. — 
H0LIA.KD, PlntarcKs Morals, p. 970. 

I ever set this down, that the only course to bo lield with tho 
Queen was by obscquiousjiess aind observance. — Lord Bacon, 
Defence of Himself, 

His corrections arc so far from compelling men to come to 
heaven, as that they put many men farther out of their wa}’, 
and work amobduration rather than an obsequiousness , — Donne, 
Sermo 7 i 45. 

In her relation to the king she was the best pattern of con- 
jugal love and obsequiousness, —Bates, Sermon uqwu the Death of 
the Qmcn. 
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Occupy — Offal. 

Occupy, ] He now ‘ occupies,’ who has^in present 

Occupier. ) possession ; bufc the word involved once 
the further signification of using, employing, laying 
out that which was thus possessed ; and by an ‘ occu- 
pier ’ was meant a trader or retail dealer. , 

• 

Ho [Eumenos] made as though ]ie had occasion t<^ occitp?/ 
money, and so boiTOwe<la great sum of them . — 'SouTKf PI nttirch's 
Lives j p. 505. 

If they hind me fast witli now ropes that never were occvpmh 
tlien shall I be weak, and be as another man. — Judges xvi. ii. 

Authorized Version. . 

• • 

Mercury, the master of merchants and occtqncrs [ayopaiuv\, — 
Holland, PlutarcPs Morals^ p. 692. 

• 

Offal. This, bearing its derivation on its front, 
namely that it is that which, as refuse and of little 
or no worth, is suffered or caused to fall off we 
restrict at the present to the refuse of the butcher’s 
stall ; but it was once employed in a much wider 
acceptation, an acceptation which hero and there 
still survives. Thus, as one writes to me, ‘in all 
her Majesty’s dockyards there is a monthly sale by 
auction of “ offal wood,” being literally that which 
falls off from the log under the saw, axe, or adze.’ 

Glean not in barren soil these offal cars, 

Sith reap thou may’st whole harvests of delight. 

Southwell, Jjivtd Imvc is Loss. 

Of gold the veij’^ smallest filings are precious, and our Blessed 
Saviour, when there was no want of p^o^'ision, yet gave it in 
chaigo to his disciples, the offfall should not be lost. — Sakdeu- 
SON, Preface to the Clavi Trahales. 

Poor Lazarus lies howling at his gates for a few* crumbs ; he 
only seeks chippings, offals ; let him roar and howl, famish and 
■eat his own flesh ; he respects him not. — Burton, Anatomy of 
Melancholy, part iii. sect. 1. , 
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Officioua — Orient. 

Officious, ) Again and again wc light on 
Officiousness.) words used once in a good, but 
now in an nnfavoura^ble, sense. An ‘officious * person 
is now a busj uninvited meddler in matters which 
•do not belong to him ; so late as Burke’s time he 
might- be one prompt and forward in due offices of 
kindness. The more honourably use of ‘officious’ 
now only survives in the distinction familiar to 
, diplomacy between an ‘ official ’ and ‘ officious ’ com- 
munication. 

n t- 

With granted leave officiona I return. 

Milton, Paradise lieffained, b. ii. 

OfficiotiSt r^ady to do‘ good offices, serviceable, friendly, very 
courteous and obliging. — Phillips, New World of Words. 

Tlioy [the nobility of France] wore tolerably well bred, very 
officiouSf humane, and hospitable. — ^B uukr, liefieetions on the 
lievolution in France, p. 251. 

Which familiar and affectionate officiousness and sumptuous 
cost, together with tliat sinister fame that woman was noted with 
[Luke vii. 37], could not but give much scandal to the Pharisees 
there present. — H. Mouk, Grand Mystery of Godliness, b. vin. 
c. 13. 


Orient. This had once a beautiful use, as clear, 
bright, shining, which has now wholly departed from 
it. Thus, the ‘ orient ’ pearl of our earlier poets is 
not ‘ oriental,’ but pellucid, white, shining. Doubt- 
less it acquired this meaning originally from the 
greater clearness and lightness of the east, as the 
quarter whence the day breaks. 

Those shells that keep in the main sen, and lie deeper than 
that the sunbeams can pierce unto them, keep the finest and 
most delicate pearls. And yet they, as orient as they be, wax 
yellow with age. — Holland, Pliny, vol. i. p. 255. 
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He, who out of that dark chaos made the glorious heavens, 
and garnished them with so many orient stars, can more upon 
thy dark soul and enlighten it, though now it ho as void of 
knowledge as the evening of the first day was of light. — GvRNiLLL, 
Christian Armour ^ ii. 22, i. 

Her wings and train of feathers, mixed fine • 

Of orient azure and incarnadine. * , 

SviVESTEii, Bubartas, Fifth Day. 

K<{kkos fioupiuh, a sliriik, whdie red berries or grains gave an 
orient tincture to cloth. — Fulleb, A Pisyak Sight of Palestine, 
b. iv. c. 6. 

Ortolan. This, the name no^ of a delicate bird 
haunting gardens^ was once the name of the gardener 
(‘ hortolanus,’ ‘ ortolano ’) himselfi 

Though to an old tree it must needs be somewhat dangerous 
to be oft removed, yet for my part I yield myself entirely to the 
will and pleasure of the most notable ortolan. — State Pampers, 
1536, Tol. vi. p. 534. 

Ostler. Not formerly the servant of the inn 
having care of the horses, but the innkeeper or host, 
the ‘ hosteller ’ himself. 

And another dai ho broughte forth tweie pens, and gaf to the 
ostler [stabulario, Vulg.]. — Luke x. 35. Wicmf.* 

The innkeeper was old, fourscore almost ; 

Indeed an emblem, rather than an host ; 

In whom we read how God and Time decree 

To honour thrifty ostlers, such as he. 

CoiiBET, Iter Borcale. 

Ought. Of the two perfects of the verb ‘ to owe * 
(see Morris, English Accidence, p. 189), namely 
‘ ought ’ and ‘ owed,’ the former has comb now to 
be used of a moral owing ur obligation only, never of 
a material ; but it was not always so. Among the 
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Painful — Palestine. 

many taci^ alterations wHcli onr Authorized Version 
has at various times undergone, the substitution in 
many places of ‘ owed ’ for ‘ ought ’ is one. 

But tlio Elfin knight which ought that warlike wage, 

' Disdained to lose the meed he won in fray. 

• Spknseb, Fairg Quectij i. 4, 39. 

Thei’C was a certain creditor, which, had two debtors. The 
one ottght five hundred pence, and the other fifty. — Luke, vii. 41. 
Authorized Version. 

Also we forgive the oversights and faults committed against us, 
and the crown-tiix that| yc ought us. — i Macc, xiii. 39. Genova 
Version. 

Painful, ‘Painful’ is now feeling pain, or 

Painfulness, • inflicting it; it was once taking 

Painfully. pains. Many things would not be 
so ‘ painful * in the present sense of the word, if they 
had been more ‘ painful ’ in tlie earlier, as perhaps 
some sermons. 

Within fourteen generations, the royal blood of the kings of 
Judah ran in the veins of plain Joseph, a 'painful caipontcr. — 
Fulleb, Holy War, b. v. c. 29. 

1 think we have some as painful magistrates as ever was in 
England. — Latimer, Sermons, p. 142. 

Pahifuln-ess by feeble means shall be able to gain that which 
in the plenty of more forcible instruments is through sloth and 
negligence lost. — H ooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, b. v. § 22. 

0 the holiness of their living, and painfulness of their preach- 
ing ! — Fuller, Holy State, b. ii. c. 6. 

Whoever would be truly thankful, let him live in some honest 
vocation, and therein bestow himself faithfully and painfully. — 
Sanderson, Sermons, vol. i. p. 251. 

Palestine. This is now a name for the entire 
Holy Land ; but in the Authorized Version ‘ Pales- 
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tine ’ or ‘ Palestina ’ as it is 'written tlire^ times out 
of the four on which it occurs, is used in a far more 
restncted sense, namely, as eqimvalent to Philistia, 
that narrow strip of coast possessed by the Philistines. 
This a close examination of the several passages (see • 
the Dictionai'ij of ihe Tliblo s. v., p. 660) will jnake 
abundantly clear, ^iid it is also invariably so em- 
ployed by Milton ; thus see besides the passage quoted 
below Savofon Agonistps, 1 44, and On ihe NaticUif, 199. 

Rejoice not thou, whoh* Pahstiua^ because the rod of him that 
smote thee is brokt*n. — Isai. xiv#29. Aiftliorizc'd Version. • 

Dagon his name, sea-monster, upwartl man 
And downward fisli: yet hml his temple high 
Reared in Azotus, dreaded through 1 lie coast# 

Of Palestine^ in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Aecaron, ami Gaza’s frontier bounds. 

Miltox, Paradise Lost^ i. 462. 

Palliate, ] ‘ To palliate’ is at this day to extenu- 

Palltatiox. j ate a fault through the sotting out of 
whatever will best serve to diminish the estimate of 
its gravity ; and does not imply any endeavour wholly 
to deny it ; nay, implies rather a certain recognition 
and admission of the fault itself. Truen to its ety- 
mology once, it expressed the chhlvg of it, the at- 
tempt, successful or otherwise, entirely to conceal 
and cover it. Eve ‘palliates ’ her fault in the modem 
sense of the word {Gen, iii. 13), Gehazi in the carliej* 
(2 Kin. V. 25). 

You cannot palliate mischief, but it will 
Througli all the fairest coverings of dec.eit 
Be always seen. . 

Daxikl, 'I 7 ie Tragedy of PhilotaSj act iv. sc. 2. 

You SCO the Devil could fetch up nothing of Samuel at the 
request of Saul, but a shadow and a resemblance, his countenance 
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and his mantle, wliich y(5t was not enough to cover the cheat, or 
to palliate tl*ie illusion. — South, Scr/iwn on Eaeter Day. 

The generality of Christians make the external frame of reli- 
gion hut a palUatUm for sin. — M ohe, Grand Mystery of GoiU 
liness, p. ix. 

Pantomime. Now the mimic show itself, bnt at 
thefirstf introduction of the word (Bacon’s constant 
use of ‘ pantomimus ’ and ‘pantomimi,’ and Ben 
Jonson’s as well, testify that it was now in their 
time), the player who presented the show. 

» < t 

I would OUT pa 7 iiomimes also and stage-players would examiiu' 
themselves and their callings hy this nilo.~ -Sandkhson, Sicnnnn 
on I Cor. vii. 24. ' 

The hypocrite conioth forth in a disguises and acteth his part, 
and because men applaud him, thinkoth God is of their mind, as 
\\acipantohvmv in Senocn, who observing the people well pleased 
with his dancing, did oveiy day goup nntotlu* Capitol and danc(i 
before Jupiter, and was ]K*rsnaded that ho was also delighted in 
him. — Fakindox, Sermon lo. 

Not tliJit ] think those 'pantomimes. 

Who vary actions with the times, 

Arc less ingenious in their art 
Than those who dully coct one part. 

Butleu, Ilndibras, pt. 3, can. 2. 

Pathetic, ] The ‘pathetic’ is now only one 

Patitettcal, ( hiiid of the passionate, that which, 

Pathetically./ feeling p/fy, is itself capable of 
stirring it ; but ‘ pathetic ’ or ‘ pathetical ’ and ‘ pas- 
sionate’ were once of an equal reach. When in 
a language like ours two words, derived from two 
difierent languages, as in this case from the Greek 
and from the Latin, exist side by side, being at the 
same time identical in signification, the desynony- 
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mizing process wliicli we may note here, continually 
conics into play. 

He [Hiel, of. Josh. vi. 26 jind i^Khigs xvi. 34] mistook 
Jo.sliu;i’s curse rather for a expression timn prophetical 
prediction. — F ujj.kr, A Visgah SigJit 0/ Palestine, h. ii. 0. 12. ^ 

Whiitover word cnhaiiceth Joseph’s praise, ' 

Her echo doubles it, and doth supply 
Some more pathetic ^jnd transcendant phras? 

T{) raise his merit. 

IhoAUMONJ*, Psgehe, c. i. st. 148. 

For Truth, I know net how, hath this unhappiness fatal to 
lier, ere she can come to the tri^l and iiispcclion of the midor- 
standinj; ; bc'ing to pass tlirough many little wards and limits of 
the several afleetions and desires, she cannot shift it, but must 
put oil such colours and attire as those pn/hctkal handmaids of 
the soul please to load her in to their queen. — Hn/rox, Ucason 
of Chitrch (iovermneni, b. ii. c. 3. 

]Jut the jirincipal point whereon onr apostle pitchoth for 
evincing the, priesthood of Christ to bo far more excellent Uiaii 
the Levitical priesthood was, was reserved to the last, and 
patheiirallg though briefly avouched, ver. 20 vii. 20]. — 

Jacksox, Of the Divine Kssence and Attrihntcs, b. ix. ^ 2. 

Pattern. One is at first tcmptoci to accuse our 
Triiiislators of an inaccuracy at Jleh. ix. 23, since, 
whatever viroonypa may mean eLscAvliei«e, it is im- 
possible that it can there mean ‘ pattern,’ in our 
sense of exemplar or original from which a copy or 
sketch is dcidved, ‘ patron ’ upon whom the client 
forms and fashions himself. This is iii'ijonsistcnt 
with, and wonld indeed entirely defeat, tlm whojo 
argument of the Apostle. The virocilypLara there can be 
only the earthly copies and imitations of the heavenly 
and archetypal originals, uvriTV-a rton uXti^irwy. A 
passage, however, in the Homilies entirely relieves 
them from any charge of error. All that can be 
n2 
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said is that they have employed ‘ pattern ’ in a 
somcwliat unusual sense, but one which an analop^ous 
use of ‘ copy’ in our, own day sufficiently explains. 

Which priests seiTe unto the 'pairon [uiro56/7^aTi] and shadow 
,of heavenly things. — Keh. viii. 5. Geneva. 

It was Ihereforo necessary that the fatierns^ of things in the 
lieavons should be purified with these ; but the lie.avenly things 
them selves with better sacrifices thaR these. — Hch. ix. 23. 
Authorized Version. 

Where most rebellions and rebels be, there is the express 
similitude of hell, Jind the rebels them^^elves are the very figures 
of fitnds and devils; And their* captsiin, the ungracious 
of Lucifer and Satan, the prince of darkness. — HamiUes, Against 
Wilful lUhdlion. 

Pee VISIT, ) By ‘ peevishness ’ we now undor- 

Peevisitness. j stand a small but constantly fretting 
ill- temper ; yet no one can read our old authors, with 
whom ‘peevish’ and ‘ peevishness ’ are of constant 
recurrence, without feeling that their use of them is 
•different from ours ; tilthough precisely to determiiK' 
what their use was is anything but easy. Gifford 
iMassingcr, vol. i. p. 71) say’^s confidently^, ‘peevish is 
foolish ; ’ but upon induction from an insufficient 
number of passages. ‘ Peevish ’ is rather self-willed, 
obstinate. That in a world like ours those who refuse 
to give up their own wills should be continually' 
crossed, and thus should become fretful, and ‘ peevish ’ 
in our modern sense of the word, is inevitable ; and 
liere is the history of the change of meaning which 
it has undergone. 

Valentine. Cannot your grace win her to fancy him ? 

Duke. No, trust mo ; she is pceviHh^ sullen, froward, 

Proud, disobedient, stubborn. Licking duty. 

Shikespeahe, Two Gentlemm of Verona^ act iii. sc. i. 
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We provoke, rail, scoff, ealniiiniatc, clialleiigOf liatc, abuse ^ 
(liard-lioai’tcd, impljicablc, malicious, peevish, inexorable as wo 
jire), to satisfy our lust or private spl(yu. — B itutox, Anatomy of 
'^Iclancholy, part iii. § i. 

/VrjJ/wrM’ lioiiiiiiimi genus, a^}Cf?7V/ generation of men. — Id., 
Ih., part iii. § 4. , * 

'I’liat grand document of keeping to tlic light witliin us the}’ 
[the Quakers] l)orrow#out o^ St. John’s Gospel ; ailll 3^1? they 
are so frantic and peevish, that the}’ would fling away' the staff 
\*itliout ^^hich the}' arc not able to makt* one step in religion. — 
11 . Grand Mysltry of Godliness, h. viii. c. 12.. * 

In case tlie Romans, upon ai^ inbred j^evishncss and engyaffed 
pertinacity of theirs, should not hoar reason, but r(‘fuso an indif- 
ferent eiul, then both God and man shall bo witness as well of 
tJic moderation of Perseus, as of their •pride and insolent fro- 
wardness. — Hollaxd, Livy, p. 1152. * 

We must carefully distinguish continuance in opinion from 
obstiujicy, confidence* of understanding from 2)ceoi8hncss of aflfec- 
tioTi, a not being convinced from a resolution mwer to bo con- 
vinced. — J. Tati, on, Lihcrfy of rnphesy in y, § ii. 10. 

Pencil. The distinction between ‘ pencil * and 
l)iiint-brusli is quite modern. The older use of 
‘ pencil ’ (‘ peiiicillus ’ or little tail) was etymo- 
logically more correct than the modern ; the brush 
being so called because it hung and drooped as docs 
that. 

ITcaveii knows, they were besmeared and overstained 
With slaughter s w’hcre revenge did paint 

The fearful difference of incensed kings. 

Shakespeake, King John, act iii. sc# l. 

Learning is necessary to him [the heretic], if he traces in a 
crilicjil error ; but if he only broaches dregs, and deals in some 
dull sottish opinion, a trowel will ser\’o as wcdl as a pencil to 
daub on such thick coarse colours. — P uu-ek, The Profane State, 

b. V. c. 10. 

The first thing she did after rising was to have recourse to 
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the rcd-foi^ ®iit of which she laid it on very thick with a- lioicV, 
not only on her chocks, chin, under the nose, above the eye- 
brows and edges of the c^rs, but also on the inside of horhjinds, 
her fingers, and shoulders . — The Lady's Travels into Spain, 
Letter 8. 

I 

Penitentiary. It is curious that this word has 
possessed three entirely indepcndfnt meanings, peni- 
tent, ordainer of j)enances in the Church, and place 
for penitents ; only the last is current now. 

So Manasseh in the boginninff and middle of his reign filhid 
the city with innocent blood, ana died upenitcniiart/. — Jackson, 
Christ's Sess-iou at God's Jiiylit Hand^ b. ii. c. 42. 

’Twas a French friars conceit that courtiers were of all men 
the likcli(‘st*1.o forsake the world and turn penitentiaries , — Ham- 
mond, The Seventh Sermon^ J^orhs, vol. iv. p. 517. 

Peniteatiary^ a priest that imposes upon an offender what 
penance he thinks tit. — PiiiLLirs, New World of IVords, 

Penury. This expresses now no more than the 
objective fact of extreme poverty; an ethical subjective 
meaning not lying in it, as would sometimes of old. 
This is now retained only in ‘ penurious,’ ‘ penurious- 
ness.’ I 

God sometimes punishes one sin with another; pride with 
adultery, drunkenness with murder, carelessness with irrcligion, 
idleness w’ith vanity, %}enury with oppression. — J. Taylok, The 
Faith and Patience of the Saints. 

‘ Perseverance. It is diflBcult to connect the uses 
of ‘ perseverance ’ whereof examples are given be- 
low, and they might easily be multiplied, with its 
more frequent use of old, and its sole use at present. 
Indeed I have sometimes doubts whether the 
word in these instances be the same word at 
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all, and whether we are not to 'look, to ‘sepa- 
rare,* ‘ sevrer/ * severance ’ (it might thus be the 
power of dividing and distinguishing,) for its root 
in/ther than to ‘ pcrsevcrantia.’ None of our Dic- 
tionaries give any assistance here ; but there is a* 
good collection of illustrative passages in ifoUs and 
Queries^ No. 182. 

For his diet he [Ariosto] w.as very temperate, and a great 
enemy of excess and surfeiting, and so careless of delicates as 1 
though he had no perseverance in the taste of meats. — Sir J. 
JIaiiington, Life of Ariosto, j). 418. • • 

He [.dCmilius Pauliis] suddenly fell into a raving (without any 
perseverame of sickness spied in liim before, or any change or 
alteration in him [trplv altrOeffOai kcA porja-ai fiertipoK-fjv]), &tu\ 
liis wits went from liini in such sort that he died three days after. 
— NoiiTir, PhiiarrICs Lives, p. 221. 

Peiison. We have forfeited the full force of the 
statement, ‘ God is no respecter o^ persons ; ^ from the 
fact that ‘ person ’ does not mean for us now all that 
it once meant. ‘ Person,’ from ‘j^^^s^ona,’ the mask 
constantly worn by the actor of antiejuity, is by 
natural transfer the part or rule in the play which 
each sustains, as TTfiotTwirov is in Greek. *Iii the great 
tragi- comedy of life each sustains a ‘ person ; ’ one 
that of a king, another that of a hind ; one must play 
Dives, another Lazarus. This ‘ person ’ God, for 
whom the question is not wit at ‘ person ’ each sus- 
tains, but how he sustains it, does not respect. 

King, What, rate, rebuke, and roughly send lo prison 

The immediate heir of England ! was this easy ? 

May this be washed in Lethe, and forgotten ? * 

Chief Justice, I then did ur^o the person of your father ; 

TJie imago of his power lay then in me. 

Shakkspeauk, 2 Hairy IV., act v. sc. 2, 
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Caesar also is brought in by Julian attributing to himself tli© 
honour (if ft were at all an honour to that jivrmn which he 
sustiiinod), of being the first that left his ship find took laud. — 
Miltox, History of Eogfavdy b. ii. 

Her gifts 

Were such as under government well seemed ; 

, Unseemly to bear rule, which was thy part 
And liirson^ hadst thou known thyself aright, 
t Id., b. X. 153. 

Certain it is, that no man can long put on a ^icrson and .act :i, 
pari but his evil manners will peep through the corners of his 
white robe, and God will bring a hypocrite to shame even in the 
eyes of men. — J. TayIjOD, Ajpptes of Sodom, 

PERSriJCTlVE. * Telescope ’ and ‘ microscope ’ are 
both as old as Milton ; but for a long while ‘perspec- 
tive ’ (glass being sometimes understood, and some- 
times expressed) did the work of these. It is 
sometimes written ‘ prospective.* Our present use of 
‘ perspective ’ docs not, I suppose, date fartlior buck 
than Drydcn. 

A guilty coTiscioncG 
Is a black register, wherein is writ 
All our good deeds and bad, o. ^yerspecilve 
That shows us hell. 

‘NVKnsTKK, Duchess of Matfij act iv. sc. 2. 

AVhilc wo look for incornii>tion in the heavens, we find they 
aro but like the earth, durable in their main bodies, alterable in 
their parts ; whereof, beside comets and new stavSf perspectives 
begin to tell tales ; and the spots that wander about the sun, 
with Phaeton’s favour, would unike clear conviction. — Sir T. 
HttowNK, Hydriot aphia. 

‘ Look llirongli faith’s perspective with the magnifying end on 
invisibles (for such is its frame, it lessencth visibles), and thou 
wilt see sights not more strange than satisfying. — Whitlock, 
Zfudoiiiia, p. 535. 

A liny mite, which wo can scarcely see 
Without a perspective. 

Oldhast, Eighth Satire of M. Hoileau, 
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Pestkh. There is no greater discomfort or annoy- j 
ance than extreme straitness or narrowness of room ; 
out of wLicli in Greek signifying this, has 

come to have a secondary signification of trouble or 
anguish. In English, ‘ to pester * bears witness tp 
the same fact, though it has travelled in eiaptly the 
opposite direction, and having first the n^eapjng of 
to vex or annoy, which* meaning it still retains, had 
also once a second meaning of painfully cooping-up 
in a narrow and confined space ; wliicli, however, it 
"now has let go. 

Now Locauso the most part of the people might not possibly 
have a sight of liim, they gat up all at wiice into the theatre, and 
‘jprafn'ed it quite full. — II oi.iand, X/v?/, p. 1055. * 

They within, though ; witli their own numbers, stood to 

it like men resolrcd, and in a naiTOW compass did remarkable- 
deeds.- -M ji.tox, IHfifoiy of Em/lcnidf b, ii. 

The caleridjir is filled, not to mxy, 2>esiercd with them, jostling 
one another for room, many holding the same da}'^ in copartner- 
ship of festivity. — P uj.lki{, Worthies of England^ c. 3. 

Physic A ji, ] Though ‘physical’ has not disso- 

PnYsicALLY.J ciated itself from ‘physics,’ it has 
from ‘ physic ’ and ‘ physician,’ being used now as 
simply the equivalent for ‘ natural,’ with which the 
Greek language has supplied us; but it was not 
always so. 

Is llrutus sick ? and is it jdti/siccd 

To walk niihracod and suck up the humours , 

Of th(i dank morning ? 

Shakksveauk, JuHiis Casar, act ii. sc. i. 

• 

Attains, surnamed Pliiloinetcr (to say, lover of his mother), 
would plant and set physical herbs, as hellobonim. — Nohth, 
IHuiarch's Lives, p. 739. 
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And for phprsic, lie [Lord Bacon] did indeed Wye ^ihysicallyi* 
but not miserably. — Rawley, Life of Jjord Bacon. 

Placard. FormeHj used often in the sense of .a 
license or permission, the ‘ placard * being properly 
the broad tablet or board on which this, as well as 
other edicts and ordinances, was exposed. 

• • ‘Then for my voioc I mpst (nortlioice) 

Away of force, like postin^r horse, 

For sundry men hud placards Ihoii 
, Such child to take. 

Tusseb, Aui/iods Lifc^ 

Others are of the contrary opinion, and that Christianity gives 
ns a plcuard to use these sports; and that man’s charter of 
<lominionvover the crtuitiires enables him to employ them as well 
for pleasure stti necessity. — ^Funiiim, Ihe Holy StatCy b. iii. c, 13. 

Plantation. Wo still ‘plant’ a colony, but a 
‘ plantation ’ is now of trees only ; and not of men. 
There was a time when ‘ The Plantations ’ was the 
standing name by which our transatlantic colonies 
were known. One of Bacon’s state-papers has this 
title, * Certain Considerations touching the Plantation. 
in Ireland.’ 

It is a shameful and unblessed thing to take the scum of 
people and wicked condemned men to be the people with whom 
you plant ; and not only so, but it spoilcth the plantatimi . — 
Bacon, Essays, 33. 

Blantatums make mankind broader, as generation makes it 
thicker. — F uli.ek, The. Holy State, b. iii. c. 16. 

Plausible, That is ‘ plausible ’ now which pre- 

Plausibly, ■ sents itself as worthy of applause ; 

Plausibility, yet always with a subaudition, or at 

* There is allusion here to the Latin proverb, Mcdice vivore 
est misere rivere. 
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least a suggestion, that it is not so realjy ; it was 
once that which obtained applause, with at least the 
2'irl'indfactfi likelihood that the Jipplause which it ob- 
tained was deserved. 

Tills John, bishop of Constantinople, that assumed ^to himself* 
the title of TTniversal Bishop or Patriarch, was a good man, 
given greatly to alms^aml fasting, hut too much j^ddipt^jd to 
advance the title of his see ; A^iich made a 2)lausU)le hishop seem 
to he Antichrist to Gregory the Great. — Hacket, Life of Arch- 
hishop Williams^ part ii. p. 66. • 

The Homans jtlaffsiMy did gh'e consent 
hbr Tarquin's everlR sting banishment. 

Shakespeare, The liapc of Lucrere. 

He was no sooner in sight than every one received him 
^ilamihly^ and with great sulnuission and reviTrfnce. — Sruns, 
Anatomy of Ahuscuy p. 1 7. 

Being placed in the np^ier part of the world, [hc'J carried on 
his dignity with that justice, modesty, integrity, fidelity, and 
other gracious phumbilitics, that in a place of trust ho contented 
those whom ho could not satisfy, end in a place of envy procured 
the love of tliose who emulated liis greatness. — Vaughan, Life 
and Death of Dr. Jackson. 

Poach, ) It sounds strange to say that ‘ poker ’ 
PoACHEB. j and * poacher ’ are in fact^ one and the 
same word ; which doubtless they are. A ‘ poacher * 
is strictly speaking an intruder, the word means 
nothing more ; one who intrudes, ‘ pokes,’ or 
‘poaches,’ into land where he has no business ; 
the fact that he docs so with intention of spoiling 
the game is supei'added, not lying in the word. 

So that, to speak truly, they [the Spaniards] have rather 
poached and offered at a number of enterprises, than maintained 
any constantly. — Bacon, Notes of a SpeecJi concerning a War 
with Spain. ' 

It is ill conversing with an eu snarer, delving into the bottom 
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of your minc|. to know what is hid in it. I would ask a casuist 
if it were not lawful for me not only to hide my mind, but to 
east something that is not true before such a poac/zer. — Hackkt, 
of ArMishoj) iVilliams^ part ii. p. 113. 

Polite, ) Between ‘ polite ’ and ‘ polished ’ this 
PoLifioLY. j much of difference has now grown up 
and , established itself, that ‘ polite ’ is always em- 
ployed in a secondary and tropical sense, having 
reference to the polish of the mind, Avhile it is free 
to use ‘ i)olishcd ’ in the literal and figurative sense 
alike. < * 

Voliic bodies, us looking-glasses. — CunwouTii, hdcllcctHul 

^ysUm^ p. 731. 

PnWv ; w(;ll-polished, neat. — rHTi.Lirs, New World of Words. 

In tilings artificial seldom any elcgaiieo is wrought without a 
suporflnous waste and refuse in the transaction. No marble 
statue can be carved, no fair edifice Imilt, without almost 

as much rubbish and sweeping. — Mu, ton, Jicasozi of Church 
Governmvni, b. i. c. 7. 

Politics, ] At the present ‘ politics * are always 
PoLiTKJiAN. j fhiiKjs, but Avere somctinics persons as 
Avell in times past. ‘ Politician ’ too had an evil sub- 
audition. One so named was a trickster or underhand 
self-seeker and schemer in politics, or it might be, as 
it is throughout in the sermon of South, quoted 
below, in the ordinary affairs of life. Fuller calls 
his Life of the wicked usurper Andronicus, ‘ The 
Unfortunate Politician.’ 

It did ill particular exasperate Tacitus, and other politwks of 
his temper, to sec so many natural Bomans renounce their name 
afid country for maintenance of Jewish religion. — J ackson, The 
Eternal Truth of Scriptures, b. i. c. 20. 

Let them [spiritual persons] have the diligence and craft of 
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fishers, the wetelifiilncss and the care of sheplierds, the prudence 
i}i2)olitics, tlie tenderness of parents. — J. TwLOjty Life of Christy 
part 2, § 12. 

If this iv\x\\~2mUfwia}i [the Devil] find in his pupils any re- 
morse, finy feeling or fear of fiod’s future judgement, lie per- 
suades them that God hath so great need of men’s souls tliat* 
H(} will accept them nt any time and upon any contlition.s. — 
Sir AV. Raj,eioii, Hisfon/ of the Worldy ]>. i. c. 7, § 9. 

• •• • • • 

Why, look you, I am whipped and scourged with rods, 

Nettled and stung with pismires, when 1 hear 

Of this vile I»olingl)rokc. 

SnAivEsrKAJti;, 1 Jicin'y TV., act i. sc. 3. 

• • • 

A ^mliticlan is the diwd’s quilt(‘d anvil; 

He f.ishions all sins on him, and the blows 

An* never heaj^d. , 

WEHSTETf, Duchess of J\fa If, ^ct iii. sc. 2. 

The j)o/itlcian. whose very essence lies in this, that he is a 
jierson ready to do any thing that he .‘ipprelnnids for his advan- 
tjige, must first of all be sure to put himself in a state of liberty, 
as free and large as his principles, and so to jirovide elbow-room 
<'nongh for his ctmscience to lay about it, and have its full play 
in. — South, Sermons, 1744, vol. i. ]). 324. 

PoAir, ] ‘ Pomp ’ is one of tbo manj words 
Pompous, f which Milton employs with a strict 
Pompously. J classical accuracy, so th&t he is only 
to be perfectly understood when we keep in mind 
that a ‘ pomp ’ with him is always tto^tt//, a procession. 
He is not, however, singular here, as he often is, in 
the stricter and more rigorous use of a ■word. It is 
easy to perceive bow ‘ pomp ’ obtained its wider ap- 
plication. There is no such favourable oppoitunity 
for the display of state and magnificence as a proccs- . 
sion ; this is almost the inevitable form which they 
take ; and thus the word, first applied to the most 
frequent display of these, came afterwards to be 
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transferred to every display. In respect of ‘pom- 
pous * and ‘ pompously ’ there is something’ else to 
note. There is in tfeem always now the subaudition 
of that which is more in show than in substance, or, 
,at any rate, of a magnificence which, if real, is yet 
vain gloriously and ostentatiously displayed. But 
they .did not convey, and were not intended to 
convey, any such impressioh once. 

[Antiochus] .also provitlcd ji p^rcjil nuiiibcr ol* bulls with gilt 
horns, the which he conducted himself with a goodly -pfimj) and 
j)roccssion to the very v,'a.te of r^lie city "iryKtav c-iro/x- 

Treuerc]. — HoLUANii, Pliifarch's Morals, p. 417. 

With goddess-liko dcmeaiionr fortli sho wont, 

Hot uiiattcudo<l ; for on her, as queen, 

K'jionip of winning graces w’aitod still. 

IVIii.TON', Paradise Lost, b. viii. 

The planets in their stations listening stood. 

While the bright pooij) ascended jubib'.nt. 

Id., Iff., 1 ). vii. 

Whatyjowj^^o/w powers of ravishment wore licre,^ 

What delicate exti’emitics of pleasure. 

BnAVMoitT, Psi/che, can. xv. si. 299. 

All expresses related that the entertainment [of Prince Chsirles 
at Madrid] was very and kingly. — IlAcKifiT, LiJ'c of 

Arclihishoi> WUliaius, part i. p. 119. 

Ho [Ilardecuntc] gave his sister Gnnildis, a virgin of rare 
beauty, in marriage to Henry the Almaii Emperor ; and to send 
her forth all the nobility contributed tlioir jewels and 
richest ornaments. — ^M ij.tox, History of England, b. vi. 

Popular, ] He was ‘ popular ’ once, not who had 

Popularity. ) acquired, but who was laying him- 
self out to acquire, the favour of the people. ‘ Popu- 


* In heaven. 
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larity ’ was the wooing, not, as now, the liaving won, 
that favour ; exactly the Latin ‘ ambitio/ The word, 
which is passive now, was acti'v^ then. 

Of a senator he [Manlius] became and began to break 

liis mind and impart his designs unto the mngiRtr;\^os of tho* 
commons, finding fault with tlio nobility. — H oi.laxu, ^Avy^ p. 
224. ^ 

And oft in A’ain liis liamc' they closely bite, 

Aii po2niUir .and flatterer accusing. 

P. PjJ2Tchei{, Pin'plr Inland, c. 10. 

Divers wore of opinion that he [Caiys Gracchus] was jnore 
popular and desirous of the common people’s good will and 
favour than his biv)thor had been before him. Put indeed he 
was clean contrary. — Noirrir, Plidarch^s Jjii'cn, p. 690. 

• 

, Cato the Younger charged Munona, and indited him in open 
court ioT po2ndariiy fxwd. ambition. — IT ollaxu, IVatarch'n Moi'ah, 
p. 243. 

Harold, lifted up in mind, and forgetting now his former 
shows of popularity, defrauded his soldiers tlieir due and woll- 
doserved share of the spoils. — llktory of Knglnmf, 


Portly, ) There lies in ‘ j)ortly ’ a certain sense 
I’oiiTLiNTjss. J of dignity of demeanour still, hut 
alway.s connoted with this a cumbronsness and 
weight, such as Spenser in his noble .R'pithnlamloih 
(see below) would never have ascribed to his bride, 
as little Shakespeare to the swill- footed Achilles 
{TroUuii and Cressida, act iv. sc. 5), or to the youth- 
ful Romeo. 

The chief .and most pr>rf/y person of them all was one H is- 
drubal [Insig/iin l.araon inter cotcros 1 lasdrubal crat].-r-IIoLLANi», 

p. 770. 

Ho [Ilymeo] bears him like aj^ortlg gentleman. 

SuAKESPEAUK, Bomco mid Juliet, act i. sc. 5. 
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Rudely tjiou wronpjest my dear licart’s desire, 

In binding fault with her too jiortly pride ; 

Ror in those lofty looks is close implied 

•Scorn of base things and ’sdeigncj of foul dishonour, 

Such pride is praise, such 2^rtlmcs;s is Jionour. 
t Spenser, Soimet 5. 

Pragmatical. This is always employed at the 
present in an ill sense ; the V pragmatical ’ man is not 
merely busy, but over-busy, officious, meddling ; nay, 
more than this, with an assumption of bustling self- 
impgrtance. The word’s etymology does not require 
this ill sense, which is merely superinduced upon it, 
and from which it was not indeed always, but often 
free in its earlier lis 

It may .appear at the first a now and unwonted argument, to 
teach ineii howto raise and make their fortune ; but the handling 
thereof coucornctJi learning gre.'itly both in Iioiiour and in sub- 
stance. In honour, hocnoso pray niat ical men ruay not go away 
with an opinion that learning is like a lark, that can mount and 
sing and please herself, and nothing else ; but may know that 
she lioldeth as well of the liawk, that can soar aloft, and also 
descend and strike upon the prey. — Bacon, Admncemmt of 
Learning ^ b. ii. 

AVe cannot ^Iways be contempLitive or pragiualical abroad ; 
but have need of some delightful intermissions, wherein the en- 
larged soul m.ay leave off her severe schooling. — M u.ton, Tctra- 
chordmi. 

Preposterous, ) A word nearly or quite unser- 

PREPOSTEROXTSLY. J viccable now, being merely an 
ungraceful and slipshod synonym for absurd. But 
restore and confine it to its old use and to one 
peculiar branch of absurdity, the reversing of the 
true order and method of things, the putting of the 
last first, and the first last, and of what excellent 
service it would be capable ! 
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It is a preposterous order to teach first, and to learn after. — 
The Translatoi‘s [of the BihlCf 1611] to the Reader, * 

King Asa justly received little benefit by them [physicians], 
because of his preposterous addressing liimsolf to them before lie 
went to God (2 Chron, xvi. 12 ). — Fuixeb, Worthies of England, 
c. ix. 

■ 

To reason thus, I am of the elect, I therefore hdv^ saving 
faith, and the rest of the sanctifying qualities, therefore that 
which I do is good : tifus 1 say to reason is very preposterous. 
We must go a quite contrary course, and thus reason: my 
Hfo is good ... I therefore have the gifts of sanctification, 
.and therefore am of God’s elect. — H ales, ^rmon on* St. Peter's 
FaU. ^ , 

Some indeed preposterously misplace these, and make us par- 
take of the benefit of Christ’s priestly office in the forgiveness of 
our sins and our reconcilement to God, •before wo^iire brought 
under the sceptre of his kingly office by our obedience. — South, 
Sermons, 1 744, vol. xi. p. 3. 

Pretend, To charge one with ‘pretending* 

Pretence, ’ anything is now a much more serious 

Pretension./ charge than it was once. Indeed it 
was not necessarily, and only by accident, a charge at 
all. That was ‘ pretended ’ which one stretched out 
before himself and in face of others ; but whether it 
was the thing it affirmed itself to be, or, as at present, 
only a deceitful resemblance of this, the word did 
not decide. While it was thus with ‘ to pretend,’ 
there was as yet no distinction recognized between 
‘ pretence ’ and ‘ pretension ; ’ they both signified the 
act of ‘ pretending,’ or the thing ‘ pretended ; ’ bjit 
whether truly or falsely it was left to the context, or 
to the judgment of the reader, to decide. ‘ Pretence ’ 
has since followed the fortunes of ‘ pretend,’ and has 
fallen with it ; while ‘ pretension ’ has disengaged 
itself from being a merely useless synonym of 
o 
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* pretence,’ and, retaining its relation to the earlier 
uses of the verb, now signifies a claim put forward 
which nuiy or may fnot be valid, the word leaving 
this for other considerations to determine. Louis 
^ !N’apoleon assumed the dictatorship under the ‘ pre- 
tence ! df resisting anarchy ; the House of Orleans has 
‘pretensions’ to the throne of France. But these 
distinctions are quite modefn. 

Being prcforn'il by King James to the bishopric of Chichester, 
and •prel ending his own im perfectness and insufficiency to undergo 
such 'a charge, he cain^ed to be» engraven about the seal of his 
bishopric, those words of St. Paul, Et ad haec quis idoneus?— 
Isaacson, Life and Death of Lancelot Andrews, 

[The Sabbath] is rather hominis gratis quam Dei ; and though 
God’s honour is mxiixiiy pretended in it, yet it is man’s happiness 
that is really inh'nded by it, even of God Hiinsclf. — II. Mohe, 
Grand Mystery of Godliness, b. viii. c. 13. 

I come no oneTn3*, but to set free 
b’rom out this dark and dismal house of pain 
Both him and thee, and all the heavenly host 
Of Spirits, that, in our just pretences armed, 

Fell with iiH from on high. 

jVIiLTON, Paradise Lost, b. ii.; cf. b. vi. 421. 

This is the tree whoso leaves were intended for the healing of 
the nations, not for u,preie 7 icc and palliation for sin. — H. Moue, 
Grand Mystery of Godliness, b. viii. c. i. 

Ho [the Earl of I’cmbroke] was exceedingly’' beloved in the 
Court, because he never desired to got that for himself which 
others laboured for; but was still ready to promote \h.o pretences 
of _ worthy men. — Ciabendon, History of the Hebdlion, b. i. 
C. T2I. , 

It is cither secret pride, or base faintness of heart, or dull 
sloth, or soipe other thing, and not true modesty in us if, being 
excellently gifted for some weighty employment in every other 
man’s judgment, we yet w'itlidraw ourselves from it with preten- 
sions of unsuflScicncy. — Sanderson, SerTnons, 1671, p. 208. 
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Prevaricate, ) Tliis verb, often now, very loosely * 
Prevarication.] used, had once a very definite 
meaning of its own. ‘ To prevaricate ’ is to betray 
the cause which one affects to sustain, the prevari- 
cator is the feint pleader, as he used to bo calle^J, 
and, so far as I know, the words are always* so used 
by our early wri^rs. We have inherited the word 
from the Latin law-courts, \vhich borrowed it fi’om 
the life. The ‘ praevaricator * being one who haltec^ 
on two unequal legs, the name was transferred to him 
who, affecting to proseoute a Charge, was in Secret 
collusion 'with the opposite party, and so managed 
the cause as to ensure his esc 9 .pc. Observe in the 
two following passages the accuracy of use which so 
habitually distinguishes our writers of the seven- 
teenth century as compared with too many of the 
nineteenth. 

I proceed now to do tho same sorvico for tlio divines of 
lingland ; whom you question first in point of Isjiniiiig and 
sufficiency, and then in point of conscience and honesty, as 
prevaricating in the religion which they profess, and iiu-lining to 
Popery. — C jiillingwoutii, Religion of Prote^laniSf Preface, 
p. II. • . 

If we 1)0 not all enemies to God in this kind [in a direct 
opposition], yet in adlicring to tho enemy wo are enemies ; in 
our prevarications, and easy botrayings and surrendering of our- 
selves to the enemy of his kingdom, Satan, we are his enemies. — 
Bonne, On the Nativity, Sermon 7. 

Prevent, ) One may reach a point before another 

Prevention. ) to help or to hinder him tlioro ; may 
anticipate his arrival either with the 'purpose -of 
keeping it for him, or keeping it against him. ‘ To 
prevent * has slipped by very gradual degrees, which 
o 2 
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'it would iiot,be difficult to trace, from the sense of 
keeping /or to that of keeping agaimt^ from the sense 
of arriving first with the intention of helping, to that 
of arriving first with the intention of hindering, and 
then generally from helping to hindering. 

So it is) that if Titus had not prevented tho whole multitude 
of peopfe'wMch came to see him, and if ho tad not got him away 
betimes, before the games w^re ended, he had hardly escaped 
fh)m being stifled amongst tliem. — Noutii, 'PlutarclCe Lives^ 
p. 321. 

Gentlemen that were h^'ight low, not by their vices, but by 
misfortune, povori vergognosi as the Tuscan calls them, bashful, 
and could not crave though they perished, he prevmted their 
modesty, and would heaifily thank those that discovered tlieir 
commiscrablo Condition to him. — Hacket, Life of Archbishoiy 
WiUiamSf part i. p. 20i. 

That poor man had waited thirty and eight years [at the* pool 
of Bethesda], and still was prevented by some other. — J. Tatloe, 
Life of Christy part iii. § 13. 

There ho beheld how humbly diligent 
New Adulation was to be at hand ; 

How ready Falsehood stept ; how nimbly wxnt 
Base pick-thank Flattery, and preventn command. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, b. ii. st. 56, 

* Half way he met 

His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incensed. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. vi. 

Pbobable. Already in the best classical Latin 
^ probabilis * had passed over into tho secondary 
meaning of ‘ probatus ; ’ thus ‘ probabilis orator ’ 
(Cicero) is an approved orator. ‘ Probable ’ is often 
so -used by our scholarly writers of the seventeenth 
century ; though we now use it only in its original 
sense of ‘ likely.’ 
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The Lord Bacon \irould have rewards given tc^tliose men who* 
in the quest of natural experiments make probable mistakes. An 
ingenious miss is of more credit th|n a bungling casual hit. — 
Fuller, Mixt Contemplations t i. 26. 

S. Ambrose, who was a good prchable doctor, and one ns fit to 
1)0 relied on as any man else, bith these words. — J. Taylor. 
Doctrine and Practice of Repentance^ Preface. 

« ^ 

Probation. This is strictly speakings the . 
process of proving ; as ‘ proof * is=^oir//icov or 
coa/iccor, that by which this proving is carried out ; 
thus toil is the doKt piovtof soldiers (Herodian) ; and 
we now very properly keep the words apart accord- 
ing to this rule ; but formerly tjiis was not so. 

• 

Ho, sir, was lapped 

In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen-mother, which for more probation 
1 can with ease produce. 

Shakespeare, Cymbelinc^ act v. sc. 5. 

Also Philip the Evangelist had throe daughters. Neither can 
it help to say that these children were born before his election ; 
for this is but a simple saying,.and no iwobation, — Frith, Works^ 
1572* P- 325. 


Prodigious. This notes little now but magnitude. 
Truer to its etymology once (‘ prodigium ’=‘prodi- 
cium,’ and that from ‘ prodico *), it signified the 
ominous or ominously prophetic. 

Blood shall put out your torches, and instead 
Of gaudy fiowers about your wanton necks, 

An axe shall liang, like a prodigious meteor, * 

Beady to crop your loves’ sweets. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Philastfr, act v. sc. 1. 

Without this comely ornament of hair, their [women’s] most 
glorious beauty appears as deformed, as the sun would be pro- 
digious without beams. — Fuli.er, The Profarte State, b. v. c. 5. 
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I brgan to reflect on the whole life of this 'prodigious man. — 
CowLKY, On the Goverument of Oliver Cromwell. 

PnoiilOTE, * To promote/ that is, to further or 

PaoMOTRii, set forward, a ‘ promoter,’ a furthorer, 

* PiioMOT/ON. arc now words of harmless, often of 
quite an honourable, signification. They were once 
terms of extremest scorn ; a ‘ promoter * being a com- 
mon informer, and so cfillcd because he ‘ promoted ’ 
tharges and accusations against men (promoter 

litium: Skinner). 

* • • 

There hick men to promote the king's officers when they do 
amiss, and to promote all offenders. — Lattmeu, Last Hermon 
before Edtmrd * 

Thou, Linns, that lov’st still to ho pro 7 )ioting^ 
because I sport about King Henry’s marriage, 

Tliink’st tliis will prove a matter worth the carriage. 

Sir J. Hatitxoton, Epigrams, ii. 98. 

Arislogiton the sycophant, or false promoter, was condemned 
to death for troubling men with wrongful imputations. — HoixAxn, 
PhdarcJis Morals, p. 421. 

llis eyes be phromoters, somft trespass to sj^y. 

Tusseu, Of an envious and haughty Neighbour. 

Promoters be lho.se which in popular and penal actions do 
defer the names or complain of offenders, having part of the 
l^rofit for their reward. — C ow'eix, The Interpreter, s. v. 

jGovotousness and promotion and such like are that right hand 
and right eye which must be cut off and plucked out, that the 
whole man perish not. — Tyndaix;, Exposition of the Sixth Chap, 
of Matthew. 

Propriety. All ‘ propriety * is now mental or 
moral ; where material things are concerned, we 
employ ‘property,* at the first no more than a 
different spelling or slightly different form of the 
samo word. 
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He [the good servant] provides good hounds jind sufficient 
fences betwixt his own and his master’s estate (Jacob, Gm.-xxx. 
36 , set his flock three days* journ(*y from Laban’s), that no 
quarrel may arise about their joropriefy, nor suspicion that his 
remnant hath eaten up his master’s wliole cloth. — Fuller, 21ie 
Holt/ State, b. i. c. 8 . 

Hail, wedded love, m^^stcTious law, true source^ 

Of luiman offspring, sole 'promiety 
In Paradise oi all tl^ngs common else. 

llJiLTON, Pararlisc Lost, b. v. 

A propriety is nothing else but^ws ad rcui, when a man doth 
claim such a thing as his own, and has a power to 'use it and 
dispos(j of it in a lawful way fo^his owi^ benefit and advantage. 
— {Stiiono, Of the 2 wo Covenants, b. iii. c. i. 

Prose, ) ‘ To prose * is now to talk or to write 

P110SER.J heavily, tediously, without spirit and 
without animation ; hut ‘ to prose * was once the 
antithesis of to versify, and a * proser ’ of a writer in 
metre. In the tacit assumption that vigour, anima- 
tion, rapid movement, with all the precipitation of 
the spirit, belong to verse rather than to prose, lies 
the explanation of the chapged uses of the words. 

It was found that whether ought was imposed me by them 
that liad the overlooking, or betaken to of miiio^ own choice in 
English or other tongue, prosiny or versing, but chiefly this 
latter, the style, by certain vital signs it had, was lik(*ly to live. 
— Milton, llecLson of Church Government, b. ii. 

And surely Nash, though he proser were, 

A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear. 

IlKAYTON, On Poets and Poesy, 

Prune. At present we only ‘ prune * trees ; hut 
our earlier authors use the word whore we should 
use ‘ preen,’ which indeed is but another form of the 
word ; nay, with a wider signification ; for with us 
only birds ‘ preen ’ their feathers, while women, as 
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in the example which follows, might ‘ prone ^ them- 
selves of old. 

• 

A husband that lovcth to trim and pamper his body, causeth 
his 'wifo by that moans to study nothing else but the tricking 

pruning of herself. — ^II olland, Plutarch's Morals, p. 318. 

Potctual, \ ‘ This word is now confined to the 

Punctually. ) meagre demoting of accuracy in re- 
spect to time — ^fidelity to the precise moment of an 
appointiAent. But originally it was just as often 
and* just as reasonably applied to space as to time. 
Nor only was it applied to time and space, but it 
had a large and v^ery elegant figurative use * (De 
Quinccy, Note Booh). Thus a ‘ punctual ’ narration 
was a narration which entered into minuter poinU 
of detail. 

Truly I thought I could not be too punctual in describing the 
uninial life, it being so serviceable for our better understanding 
the divine. — H. More, Grand Mystery of Godliness, Preface, 

p. X. 

All curious solicitude about riches smells of avarice ; even the 
veiy disposing of it with a too ptinctual and artificial liberality 
is not worth a* painful solicitude. — C otton, Montaigne's Essays, 
b. iii. c. 9. 

Every one is to give a reason of his faith ; but priests or 
ministers more piinctually than any. — ^H. Mobe, Grand Mystery 
of Godliness, b. x. c. 12. 

* Punt. The present use of ‘ puny,’ as that which 
is at once weak and small, is only secondary and in- 
ferential. ‘Puny’ or ‘puisne’ (puis ne) is born 
after anbther, therefore younger ; and only by infe- 
rence smaller and weaker. 


It were a sign of ignorant arrogancy, if punks or freshmen 
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should reject the axioms and principles of Aristotl^ usual in tho 
schools, because they have some reasons against them which 
themselves cannot answer. — Jackson, The Memal Truth qf 
Scriptures, c. i. * 

[The worthy soldier] had rather others should make a ladder 
of his do:id corpse to scale a city by it, than a bridge of himt 
whilst alive for his punies to give him the go-by, and pass over 
him to preferment. — ^Fuller, The Holy State, b. iv. 17.. 

He is dead and buried, and by thi^ time no pttny among the 
mighty nations of the dead ; for though he left this world not 
very many days past, yet every lioiu*, you know, addeth largely ‘ 
unto that dark society. — Sir T. Browne, Ijctter to a Friendy 

p. I. . • • 


Pdechase. Now always to Jjoquire in cxcliango 
for money, to buy ; but much oftener in our old 
writers simply to acquire, being properly to bunt, 

‘ pourebasser,’ ‘ procacciare ; ’ and tben to take in 
bunting ; tben to acquire ; and tben, as the common- 
est way of acquiring is by giving money in exchange, 
to buy. The word occurs six times in our Version 
of the New Testament, Acts i. 18 ; viii. 10 ; xx. 28 ; 
Ephes. i. 14 ; i Tim, iii. 13 ; i Pet. ii. 9, margin ; in 
none of these is the notion of buying involved. At 
Acts i. 18, this is especially noteworthy. It is there 
said : ‘ Tin's man pvrcliascd a field with the reward 
of iniquity.’ There will always remain certain diffi- 
culties in reconciling the different records of the 
death of Judas ; but if St. Peter bad here affirmed 
that Judas bad bought this field of blood, these diffi- 
culties would be seriously increased, for the chief 
priests were the actual buyers {Matt, xxvii. 7). He 
affirms no such thing, neither did our Translators 
understand him to do so, but simply that Judas made 
that ominous potter’s field his own (cicri/ffaro) ; he 
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who had given away a heavenly inheritance, took 
fearful handsel and possession of this his earthly, 
when there ‘ filling# headlong, he burst asunder in 
the midst and all his bowels gushed out.’ 

, And therefore true consideration of estate can hardly find 
what to^rejoct, in matter of territory, in any empire, except it be 
some glorious aeqiiists obtained sometime in the bravery of wars, 
which cannot be kept without exdbssive ‘charge and trouble, of 
which kind were the purchases of King Henry VIII., that of 
Tournay, and tliat of hologne. — Bacon, History of King Henry 
VII. 

The purchases of our bwn industry are joined commonly with 
labour and strife. — Id., Colours of Good and EvU^ 9. 

Meditation considers anything that may best make us to 
avoid the pl^e and to quit a vicious habit, or master and rectify 
an untoward inclination, or purchase a virtue or exercise one. — 
J. Taylok, Life of Christ, part i. § 5. 

[Men] will repent, but not restore; they will say Nollem 
factum^ they wish they had never done it ; but since it is done, 
you must give them leave to rejoice in their purchase. — Id., 
Sermon preached, to the University of Diihlin, 

As it is a happiness for us to purchase friends, so is it misery 
to lose them.— H etnolds, God's licvenge against Murther^ b. v. 
hist. 21. 

PuilSDEE.* ‘ Pursue ’ and ‘ pursuer ’ are older 
words in the language than ‘ persecute ’ and ‘ perse- 
cutor ’ — earlier adoptions of ‘ persequor ’ and ‘ per- 
secutor,’ and not, as these last, immediately from the 
Latin. Besides the meaning which they still retain, 
they once also covered the meanings which these 
later words have, since their introduction, appro- 
priated as exclusively their own. In Scotch law the 
prosecutor is the ‘ pursuer,’ h Siljkwv. 

I first was a blasphemer and pursuwer . — i Tim. i. 13. 

WiCLIF. 
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j 

If God leave them in this linrdness of heart, they .may prove 
as desperate opposites and -pursuer.^ of all grace, of Christ and 
Christians, as the most horrible open swine, as we see in Saul 
and Julian. — Kogeks, Naaman the SyriaT?^ p. 106. 

Quaint, ] In ‘ quaint,* which is the Latin ‘ comp- 
Quaintlt.J tus,* the early English ‘ coint,’* there 
lies always now the ijotion of a certain curiosity and 
oddness, however these may be ^bordinated to ends 
of beauty and grace, and indeed may themselves bo 
made to contribute to these ends : pretty after some 
bygone standard of prettinoss ; but*all this is of hcte 
introduction into the word, which had once simply 
the meaning of elegant, graceful, skilful, subtle. See 
Earle, Philology of the Pngltah Tongncy p. 343. 

0 brotol joye, 0 sweto poison qyiAmic^ 

O monstro that so sotilly canst pcintc 
Thy giftes, under howc of stcdlustness, 

That thou dcceivcst botho more and less. 

Chaucer, The Mvrehanies Tale* 
But you, my lord, were glad to be employc'd 
To show how (juaint an omtor you are. 

Shakksvkvhe, 2 Henry VL, act iii. sc. 2. 

Whom cvere I schal kisse, he it is; holde ye him, and le^le ye 
warli, or queyntly. — Mark xiv. 44. Wiclif. 

A ladder qaamily m.ade of cords. 

Shakespeare, Two Gentlemen of Verona j act iii. sc. i. 

Querulous. Not formerly, as now, addicted to 
complaints, but quarrelsome ; perhaps through some • 
confusion between ‘ querulous ’ and quaiTellous. * 

There inhabit those regions a kind of people, rude, warlike, 
ready to fight, querulous, and mischievous. — II olland, CamderCs ’ 
Scotland, p. 39. 

Not querulous, or clamorous in his discourse; ‘ He shall not 
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Race — RascaL 

V. 

strive nor ciy, neither shall any hear his voice in the streets ; * 
hut meek and quiet.— F ulleb, A Fisgali Sight of Palestine, 
b. iii. c. 6. 

Bace. ‘ Bacy ’ still exists as an epithet applied 
to that which, growing out of a strong and vigorous 
root\ tastes of that root out of which it grows ; hut 
* race,’* in the sense of root imparting these qualities, 
is not any longer iif use. 

But thy vile race. 

Though thou didst Jlcarn, hi^ that in it which good natures 

Gould not abide to bo with ; therefore wast thou 

Deservedly confined into this rock, 

Who hadst deserved more than a prison. 

** Shakespeare, Tempest, act i. sc. 2. 

I tliink the Epistles of Phalaris to have more raxe, more spirit, 
more force of wit and genius, than any other I have ever seen, 
either ancient or modern. — Sir William Temple, Works, vol, iii. 
p. 463. 

Baisin. It is conveniently agreed now that ‘ raisin ’ 
shall be employed only of the dried grape, but this 
does not lie in ‘ racemus,’ from which it is descended, 
nor yet in its earlier uses ; indeed, ‘ raisins of the mn ’ 
(Sir J. Harington) was the phrase commonly em- 
ployed when the dried fruit was intended. 

Nether in the vyneyerd thou schalt gadere reysyns and groynes 
fallynge doun, but thou schalt leeve to be gaderid of pore men 
and pilgryms. — Lev, xix. 10. Wiclif. 

Bascal, ) The lean unseasonable members of 

Bascalitt.) the herd of deer were originally bo 
called then the common people, as distin- 

guished from the populuSy although it would be hard 
to trace any connexion between the Anglo-Saxon 
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* rascal ’ and the French * racaille ; ’ while it is only- 
in comparatively modern English that the word is 
one of moral contempt. 

And he smoot of the pupic seventi men, and fifbi thousandis 
of the raskcyl [Et perciissit de populo septuaginta viros ct quin- 
quiiginta millia ^Icbis (Vulg.)] — i Kin. vi. 19. Wiclif.* • 

The common priests not so obedient unto their oitlinafycs 
that they will pay money except they kpow why. Now it is not 
expedient that every rascal should know the secretes of the very 
true cause, for many considerations. — T yndale, The Practice of 
Popiehe Prelates. 

• • 

Now shall I tel you which ben bestes of chaco ; 

And ye shall, my dere sones. other bestes all, 

AVheroso yc hem findc, rascall hem call. 

JriJANA Beukers, The Book of^t. Albans. 

As one should in reproach say to a poor man, Thou raskall 
hnavo, where rasIcaU is properly the hunter’s term given to 
young deer, loan and out of season, and not to people. — PtrrrEN 
HAM, Art of English Poesy, 1811, p. 150. 

Both soils of seasoned doer, 

Here walk the stately red, the freckled fallow there ; 

Tlie bucks and lusty stags among the rascals strewed, 

As sometimes gallant spirits amongst the multitude. 

Drayton, Polyolhwn, song 13. 

The report wliich those roving hunters had made to' their 
countrymen of that pleasant land, did invite the chief heads of 
their clans, with their several rascalities, to flock into Europe, 
like beggars dismissed out of a prison, invited to a solemn 
banquet. — Jackson, A Treatise on the Divine Ess€me,h. vi. c. 27, 
§ 6 . . 

* 

Bather. This survives for us now only ers an 
adverb, that part of speech to which so many others 
seem to tend ; but meets us often in old English in. 
its prior form, that is as an adjective ; being properly 
the comparative of ‘ rathe,’ a synonym for early. , 
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Reclaim — Recognize. 


This is Jio tliat I seidc of, aftir mo is comon a man, whiclio 
was made bifor mo, for ho was rather than I [quia ‘jfirior me erat, 
Vulg.]. — John i. 30. WiciJF. 

If the world hatith you, wite ye that it haddc me in hate 
rfl^Acrthan you [mo ^norm Yobis odio habuit, Vulg.]. — John 

XV. 18. WlCLIF. 
r 

Th*o Saraziiics maden another cytio more far from tlio seo, {ind 
clej/cden it the uowo Damyete, so that now no man dwell etho at 
the ralhrre town of I)amycte.-4Sir John MAUNDEviLnE, Voyage 
and Travaile, p. 46, Hafliweirs edition. 

Whatsoever thou or such other say, I say that tlio pilgrimage 
that now is used is to them that do it, a praisable and a good 
moan to como the rather to ^racc. — Foxe, Jiook of Martyrs; 
Examination of William 2'horpe. 

The rather lambs been starved with cold, 

• Spbnsek, The Shepherd! s Calendar^ February. 

EECLAl^r. A * reclamation ’ is still sometimes a 
calling out against ; but ‘ to reclaim ’ is never, I think, 
anything now but to call haeJe- again ; never to dis- 
claim. 

Herod, instead of reclaiming what they exclaimed [Acts xii. 
22], embraced and hugged their praises as projier I0 himself, and 
thereupon an angel and worms, tlio best and basest of creatures, 
met in his punishment, the one smiting, the other eating him 
up. — Fulleb, a Pisgah Sight of Palestine^ b. ii. c. 8, 

Recognize. This verb means now to revive our 
knowledge of a person or thing ; to reacquaint one- 
self with it ; but in earlier usage to review, as in my 
/first quotation, to reconnoitre, as in my second. 

In recognizing this history I have employed a little more 
labour, partly to enlarge the argument which I took in hand, 
partly also to assay, whether by any painstaking 1 might pacify 
the stomachs, or to satisfy the judgments of those importune 
qiiarrollors. — Foxe, Book of Martyrs ; Epistle Dedicatory [of_ - 
the Sccmid Edition'] to the Queen's Majesty. 
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111 quiirtoriDg cither in A'illuge, field, or city, he commander] 
ought himself to recognize all avenues, whc’rcby liis enemies may 
come to him. — Moxno, His Expedition^ p. 9. 

Deduce. That which is ‘ reduced ’ now is brought 
back to narrower limits, or lower terms; qv more* 
subject conditions, than those under which it sub- 
sisted before. But# noting of this lies of necessity 
in the word, nor yet in the carlfbr uses of it. Accord- 
ing to these, that was ‘reduced * which was. brought < 
back to its former estate, an estate that might, be, 
and in all the following examples is, an ampler, 
larger, or more prosperous 0110 than that which it 
superseded. • , 

Thti drift of the Homan armies and forces was not to bring 
free states into servitude, but contrariwise, to reduce those that 
were in bondage to liberty. — Holland, Livg, p. 1211. 

There remained only Britain [Lc, Britany] to be reunited, 
and so the monarchy of France to bo redicccd to the ancient 
terms and bounds. — Bacon, History of King Henry VII. 

That ho might have these keys to open the heavenly Hades 
to reduced apostates, to penitent, believing, self-devoting sinners, 
for this it was necessary He should put on man, become obedient 
to death, even that servile punishment, the death tf the cross. — 
Howe, The Bedeemer^s Dominion over the Invisible World. 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 

That would reduce these bloody days again. 

SiiAKBSPEAitE, liichard ///., act v. sc, 5, 

EeIGN. This is now in the abstnict what ‘ king# 
dom’ is in the concrete, but there was no* such 
distinction once between them. 

♦ 

And for a little glorie yaine, 

They lesen God, and eke his raigne. 

Chauceb, Bomaunt of the Bose, 448. 
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Rejoice — Religion. 


Bejoicis. See * Enjoy.’ 

Than was mad pes on this manere, that he and his pnple 
ischuld frely rejoyce all fhe lond of the oUiir side of Seyne. — 
Capobaye, Chronicle of Englandf p. 112. 

I In special he [Constantine] assigned and bequatho the lord- 
schip hi Vhe west parte, wliidi was Home, to his eeldist sone 
Constantyn, which sone rejoked the same parte so to him devysid, 
■and that tliorugh al his liif. — ^P e*ock, HepressoTf c. xiii. 

• 

Religion. Not, as too often now, used as equiva- 
lent for godlincssj but like for which it 

stands Jain. i. 27, it expi'essed the outer form and 
embodiment which the inward spirit of a true or a 
false devqtion assumed. 

In the Middle Ages a * religion ’ was a monastic 
order, and they were ‘religious’ who had entered 
into one of these. 

We would admit and grant them, that images used for no 
religion^ or superstition rather, we mean of none worshipped, nor 
in danger to be worshipped of any, may bo suffered. — Homilies ; 
Against Peril of Idolatry, 

By falsities and lies the greatest part 
Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 
dod their Creator, and the invisible 
Glory of Him that made them to transform 
Oft to the image of a brute, adorned 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, b. i. 

Beligious folke bon full covert, ^ 

Secuhtr folke ben more apert, 

But natlieless I woll not blame 
Beligious folke, no hem diffame 
* 111 what habite that ever thei go ; 

Beligion humble and true also 
Woll I not blame ne dispise ; 

But 1 n’ill love it in no wise, 
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I mc.in of fsilse religious ^ 

That stout been and malicious, • 

TliMt wollen in a habit go 
And setteii not hir herto yioreto. 

Chaucer, B&maunt of the Bose^ 6152-63. 


And thus when that thoi were counseilled, 

In black clothes thei them clothe, 

The diuigliter and the lady both, 

And yolde hefh to rdigion. 

Gower, •C b7?/cssto Amantis^ b. viii. 


Kesiahk. There are no ‘ romarks * now but verbal 
ones. ‘ To remark ’ was <fnee to point out, to dt'sig- 
natc. 


Th»\v [the publicans and harlots] are* moTcd b> shame, and 
punished by disgrace, and rewarkal by punishments, and 
frighted by the eirennistanees and notices of all the world, and 
sep.ir:it(‘d fr<irn sober ])ersons by laws and an intolerable charac- 
ter. — J. Tayi-or, Of Lvk(wai'mm\ss and Zval^ Serm. 13, part ii. 

Oficer. H<'brews, lln* ]>risoner Samson here T seek. 

Chants. Ills niiinacles rvnnnh him ; tliero lie sils. 

]Vhi/rox, iianit^on Ago/t isles, 1308. 

Hemo^sSTUATE. ] Its prosoiit sense, namely to ex- 

IlEMOxsTiiAXCE. ) postulalo, was only at a lab' date 
superinduced on the Avord. ‘ To remonstrate ’ is 
properly to make avy show or roi>rosonta1ion in 
regard to some step that lias been taken. Tt is nf)W 
only such sliow or represeiital ion (fs protests agitivst 
this 9tep ; but always assumes this step to havti bemi 
distasteful ; but this limitation lies not of necessity 
in the word. 

Properties of a faithful servant: a sedulous eye, td observe 
occasions within or without, tending to rrmovstrate the habit 
within. — Eogers, Naaman the Sgrian, p. 309. 

P 
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Remorse. 


It [the death of Lady Carbery] wa« not (in all appearance) of 
so miicli trouble as two fits of a common ague ; so careful was 
Tiocl to remonstrate to all that st(X)ci in that sad attendance that 
iliis soul was dear to ^llim.— J. Tavloii, Funeral Sermon on 
Lady Carhery, 

I C(uisider that in two very great instances it was remonstrated 
that Christianity was the greatest prosecution of natural justice 
and equality in the whole world. — Id., Life of Christ, Proftico, 
§ 32 » - 

II 

When Sir Prancis Cottvigton returned with our king’s oath, 
plighted to the annexed conditions for tlie case of the Roman 
Catliolics, the Spaniards made no remonstrance of joy, or of an 
ordinary liking to it. — Hackkt, Life of Archbishop Williams, 
part i. p. 145. 

No ; the atheist is too wise in his generation to make rnnon^ 
sf ranees and deelaralions of what he thinks. It is his heart and 
tlio liitlo council that is held there, that is only privy to his 
monstrous opinions. — Soirrii, Scrmo 7 is, 1 744, vol. ix. p. 78. 

Kkmorse, ) In ‘ remorseless ’ and in the phrase 
Rjomoksepul. I * 'without remorse,’ we retain a sense 
of ‘ remorse ’ as equivalent with pity, which other- 
wise has quite passed away from it. It may thus 
liave acquired this meaning. There is nothing 
wliicli is followed in natures not absolutely devilish 
with so swift revulsion of mind as acts of cruelty. 
Nowliere does the conscience so quickly ‘ remord,* if 
one may use the word, the guilty actor as in and 
after these ; and thus ‘ remorse,’ which is the peni- 
tence of the natural man, the penitence not wrought 
by the spirit of grace, while it means the revulsion 
of the mind and conscience against any evil which 
has been done, came to mean' predominantly revul- 
sion against acts of cruelty, the piiy which followed 
close on these ; and thus pity in general, and not only 
as in this way called out. 
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Repeal — Resent. 

King Kichard by bis own exi)crience grew sensible of the 
miseries whicli merchants and mariners at sea underwent. 
Wherefore, now bmclied with remorse of their pitiful case, he 
resolved to re.voke the law of w'recks. — 1?uixee, The Holy War^ 
b. iii. c. 7. 

Ilis helmet, justice, judgment, and remorse, 

Middleton, Wisdoyn of Solomon 17. 

O Eghimour, thon^art a gentleman. 

Valiant, wise, remorsefi 4 f^ well accomplished. 

Shakespeare, Two Gcnthymen of Venma, act iv. sc. 2 . 

Repeal. ‘ To repeal ’ (rappeler) is to recall, and 
seldom or never applied ncAv except to some statute 
or law, but once of far wider use. 

I will repeal thee, or, be well assured, 

Adventure to be banished myself. 

fc>nAKESPBAiiE, 2 Henry VI., act iii. sc. 2. 

Wlienco Adam soon repealed 
The doubts tliat in his heart arose. 

Milton, Faradise Lost, rii. 59. 
Or else Nepenthe, enemy to sadness, 

Repelling sorrows, amd repealing gladness. 

Dubartas, Eden, The Second Week, 

Reprove. Now ‘ to rebuke,’ but once ^quiv^lent 
to ‘ disprove,’ and convertible with it. 

As it [the Apology] hath been well allowed of and liked of 
the learned and godly, so hath it not hitherto, for ought that 
may appear, been anywhere openly reproved 'either in Latin or 
otherwise, either by any one man’s private writing, or by the 
public aJthority of any nation. — Jewel, D^ence of the Apology, ^ 

Reprove my allegation if you can ; 

Or else conclude my words effectual. 

Shakespeare, 2 Henry VI,, act. iii. sc. i. 

Resent, \ When first introduced into the lan- 
Resentmeni. J guage (this was in the seventeenth 
f2 
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century ; vox nova in nostra lingua : ' Junius), ‘ to 
resent* meant to have a sense or feeling of that 
which had boon dene to us ; but whether a sense of 
gratitude for the good, or of enmity for the evil, the 
word itself did not decide, and was employed in both 
meanings. Must we gather from the fact that the 
latter id now the exclusive employment of it, that our 
sense of injuries is ;rnuch stronger and more lasting 
than our sense of benefits ? 

’Tis by my touch alone that you resent 
What objects yield d dight, what discontent. 

Bkaumont, Psi/rhe, can. iv. st. 156. 

Perchance as vultures are said to smell the oarthlincss of a 
•lying corjrse ; so this bird of prey [the evil Spirit wliicli per- 
sonated Samuel] resented a worse than earthly savour in the 
soul of Saul, an evidence of his death at hand. — PuLiiisu, 2 'he 
Profane Staie^ b. v. c. 4. 

The judicious palate will prefer a drop of the .>inocro milk of 
the woitl before vessels full of tradition.iry pott.igc, reseniih<j of 
tlie wild gourd of human invention. — Id., A Plsyah Siifht of 
PalesthhCf b. iii. c. i. 

I msea/edas I ought the news of my mother-in-law’s death. — 
Sancuoft, Variorum ShakesjfcarCf vol. i. p. 518. 

Sadness does in some cases become a Cliristian, ns being an 
iiulex of a pious mind, of compassion, and a wi^^t', proper resent- 
■jirvt of things. — J. Taylok, Sirmon 23, part ii. 

The Council taking notice of the many good sondees per- 
formed by Mr. John Milton, their Secretary for foreign languages, 
particuhirly for his book in vindication of the Parliament and 
people of England against the cjilumnios and invcctivep of Sal- 
' masius, have thought fit to declare their resentment and good 
acceptance of the same, and that the thanks of the Council be 
returned to Mr. Milton . — Extract from ‘ The Council Pook* 
1051, June iS. 

Eesidence,] It will be seen from the quotations 
Resident, j which follow that ‘residence’ in the 
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seventeenth century meant something quit© different 
from ordinary place of habitation, which is all the 
meaning which now it has. 

Sop;iratioTi in it is wrought by weight, as in the ordinary 
rcsidmcc or settlemont of liquors. — B acon, Natural History, 

§302. • . 

Of waters of a muddy residence we may make good use* and 
quench our thirst, if we do not^rouhle them; yet upon any un- 
gentle disturbance we drink down *mud, instead of a clear 
stream. — J. Taylou, Sermon on the Gunimmler Treason. 

The inexperienced Christian shrieks out whenever his vessel 
shiikes, thinking it always a danger that fliew’atery pavement is 
not stable and resident like a rock. — Id., Sermon id, part 3. 

Kestive, \ Any one now invited tc^ define a 
llicsTivENKSs.) ‘restive’ horse would certainly put 
into bis definition that it was one with too rrmck 
motion ; but in obedience to its etymology ‘ restive ’ 
would have once meant one with too liitla; determined 
to continue at rest when it ought to go forward. Im- 
mobile, lazy, stubborn (the Italian ‘ ritroso ’), are the 
three stages of meaning which the word went through, 
before it reached the fourth and present. 

Bishops or presbyters wo know, und deacons wo know, but 
W’hat arc chaplMins ? In state perhaps they may ho listed among 
the upper serving-men of some great man’s household, the yeo- 
men ushers of devotion, where the master is too resty or too rich, 
to say his own prayers, or to bless his own table.— M ilton, 

Jconoclastes, c. xxiv. 

% 

Itestive, or Resty, drawing back instead of going forward, 
some horses do, — P hillips, New World of Words. 

Nothing hindercth men’s fortunes so much as this : Idem 
manebat, ncquo idem deoebat ; men are where they were, when 
occasions turn. From whatsoever root or cause this restiveness 
of mind proceedeth, it is a thing most prejudicial. — Bacon, 
Advancement of Learning, b. ii. 
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Retaliate — Revoke. 


Tho snako, by restiness and lying still all winter, hath a cer- 
tain membrane or film growing over the whole body. — Holland, 
Pliny f part i. p. 210. 

ti 

Retaliate, ] It has fared with ‘ retaliate ’ and 
Retaliation.) ‘ retaliation * as it has with ‘resent* 
and '• resentment,’ that whereas men could once 
speak of the ‘ retaliation ’ ,of bonefits as well as of 
wrongs, they only ‘ itstaliate * injuries now. 

Oiir captain would not salute the city, except they would 
retaliate, — Diary of Il^nry Teonge^ Aug. l, 1675. 

[The king] expects a return in specie from them [tho Dis- 
senters], that tho kindness which he has graciously shown thorn 
may be retaliated on those of his own persuasion. — Dbyden, 
The Hind and the Panther^ Preface. 

His majesty caused directions to be sent for the enlargement 
of tho Roman priests, in retaliatUm for tho prisoners that were 
set at liberty in Spain to congratulate the prince’s welcome. — 
Racket, Life of Archlmhop Wdliams, part i. p. 166. 


Revoke. This has now a much narrower range 
of meaning than the Latin ‘ rovocare;* but some took 
for granted, once that wherever the one word could 
have been used in Latin, the other might be used in 
English. 

The wolf, who would not be 

Revoked from the slaughter for the sweetness of tho blood. 
Persisted sharp and oeger still, until that as ho stood, f 
Past biting on a bullock’s neck, she turned him into stone. 

‘ Golding, Ovic^s Metamorphosis, b. xi. 

Her knees revoked their first strength, and her feet 
Were borne above the ground with wings to greet 
The long-grieved queen with nows her king was come. 

Chapman, The Odysseys of Homer, b. xxiii. 1. 5. 
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Rig — Rogue. 

RIG^. A somewhat vnlgar word, with the present 
use of which, however, we are probably all familiar 
from its occurrence in John Gilpin : 

*Ho littlo ^lessod when he set out 
Of running such a rig* 

But a ‘rig’ in its earlier use was not sot often a 
strange uncomely /ea<, atf a wanton uncomely 

Let none condemn them [the girls] for rigs hecnuse thus 
hoyting with the hoys, seeing the simplicity of their 'ago wns a 
patent to privilege any irinocept pastiifiu. — P ullek, A Tisgah 
Sight of Palestine j h. iv. c. 6. 

BirPLE. The same word as ‘ wrim pie, ‘ rumple,’ 
to make wrinkles on. It is now a poetical word, and 
nothing is ‘ rippled ’ but the surface of the water ; but 
once it was otherwise; and provincially is so still. 
Thus in a useful Glossary of Yorhshire Words and 
Phrases, Whitby, 1855, p. 140 : ‘ ToHpple, to scratch 
slightly as with a pin upon the skin ; ’ which is pre- 
cisely its use in the following citation. 

On a sudden an horseman’s javelin, having sjightly^r7^p?rd 
the skin of his [Julisn’s] left arm, pierced within his short ribs, 
and stuck fiist in the nether lappet or fillet of his liver. — Hol- 
land, Ammianus, p. 264. 

Eogtje. There was a time when ‘rogue* meant 
no m%rc than wandering mendicant. What of dis- 
honesty is implied now in the word was afterwards 
superinduced upon it ; as was also the case with 
* vagabond.’ 

Hiue envy’s dog, 

Thou^ he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire ; and wast thou fain, poor father. 
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To* hovel thee with swine and rogues forlorn 
In short and musty straw ? 

0 Shaiu2Spbabe, King Lear^ act iv. sc. 7. 

Hogue signifieth with us an idle sturdy beggar, that, wander- 
^ ing from plncc to place Mnthout passport, after he hath been by 
justice^ h^stowed upon some certain place of abode, or oftered to 
be bcstow^jJ, is condemned to bo so called ; who for the first 
offence is called a rogue of the ^fir&t cbgroc, .and punislied by 
whipping, and boring through the gristle of the right ear with a 
liot iron an inch in compass, and for the second offence is called 
a rog 7 ie of the second degree, and put to death as a felon, if he 
bo a^ove eighteen ycarp, old.— Cowell, Interpreter, s. v. 

Tlic third sort of those that live unprofitably and without a 
calling are our idle sturdj^ rogues and vagrant towns-end beg- 
gars. I mean such as are able to work, yet rather choose to 
wander abroad the country, and to spend their days in a most 
base and ungodly course of life. — Sakdeuson, i^emvons, 1671, 
vol. i. p. 197. 

Boom. In certain connexions we still employ 
‘ room * for place, but in many more it obtains this 
meaning no longer. Thus one who accepts the words, 

‘ When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit 
not down in the highest romn ’ {Lithe xiv. 8), ac- 
cording to the present use of ‘room,’ will probably 
imagine to himself guests assembling in various 
apartments, some more honourable than other; and 
not, as indeed the meaning is, taking higher or 
\o\yer places at one and the same table. 

to Is Clarence, Henry, and his son, young Edward, 

And all the unlooked-for issue of their bodies, 

To take their rooms, -ere I can place myself ? 

Shakesfeaee, 3 Ilenrg FI., act iii. sc. 2. 

If he have but twelve pence in’s purse, he will give it for the 
best room in a playhouse. — Sir T. Ovesbuiiy, Characters: A 
Proud Mofi, 



Ruffian — Rummage, 2 1 7 

Euffian, ) The Italian ‘ruflBano,’ the Spanish 
Kuffianly.) ‘rufian,* the French ‘rufien/ all 
signify the setter-forward of anP infamous traffic be- 
tween the sexes ; nor will the passages quoted below 
leave any doubt that this is the proper meaning of, 
‘ ruffian ’ in English, others being secondary afid de- 
rived from it. At ^he s^e time the ‘ ruffian * i& not 
merely the ‘ leno,’ he is the * amasius ’ as well ; and 
the frequent allusions to long and elaborately curled 
hair which go along with the word make one suspect 
a connexion with the Spafeish * rufo,* not as it means 
red, but crisp or curled. On the possible derivations 
sec Diez, Itoman. Sprache^ p. 299 ; and for some 
instructive English uses of it, Ascham’s Scholemasier, 
Wright’s edit. pp. 44, 215. 

Let young men consider the precious value of their time, and 
waste it not in idleness, in jollity, in gaming, in banqueting, in 
ruffians' company. — Homilies ; Against Idleness, 

Xtnocrjitcs, casting hut his eye upon Polemon, who was 
come into bis school like a ruffian^ by his very look only re- 
deemed him from his loose life. — Holland, PlutarvKs Morals^ 
p. 112. 

He [her husband] is no sooner abroad than sh^is instfintly at 
home, revelling with her ruffians. — Eeynolds, God^s Hevenge 
against Murther, b. iii. hist, 1 1. 

Who in London hath not heard of his [Greene’s] dissolute 
and licentious living; his fond disguising of a Master of Art 
with ruffianly hair, unseemly apparel, and more unseemly com- 
pany 5 ^-G. IIahvey, Four Letters touchmg Itohert Greene^ p. 7. 

Some fronchitied or outlandish monsieur, who hath nothilig 
else to m ike him famous, I should say infamous, but an*eiFemi- 
nate, ruffianly, ugly, and deformed lock. — Pkynne, 2 'he Unloveli- 
ness of Love-Locks, p. 27. • 

.Rummage. At present so to look for one thing 
as in the looking to overturn and unsettle a great 
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many others. It is a sea-term, and signified at first 
to dispose witli sncli orderly method goods in the 
hold of a ship that there should bo the greatest 
possible room, or ‘ roomage.’ The quotation from 
^ Phillips shows the word in the act of transition from 

its former use to its present. 

P 

And that the masters of the «3hips ?lo look well to the ro~ 
maging, for they might brfcg away a great deal more than they 
do, if they would take piin in the romaging. — Hacklutt, 
Voyages t rol. i. p. 308. 

Ta rummage (sea-tefm): To t remove any goods or luggage 
from one place to another, especially to clear the sliip’s liold of 
any goods or lading, in order to their being handsomely stowed 
and placed ; whence the word is used upon other occasions, for 
to rake into, or to search narrowly. — ^P hillips, World of 

Words. 

Sad, This had onco the meaning of earnest. 

Sadly, ’ serious, sedate, ‘ set,’ this last being only 

Sadness.) another form of the same word. The 
passage from Shakespeare quoted below marks ‘ sadly ’ 
and * sadness ’ in their transitional state from the old 
meaning to the new ; Benvolio using ‘ sadness ’ in the 
old sense, Romeo pretending to understand him iu 
the new. • 

0 dere wif, o gemmo of lustyhede. 

That were to me so sade, and cko so trewe. 

Chaucer, The Manciples Tale. 

He may have one year, or two at the most, an anciept and 
sad matron attending on him. — Sir T. Elyot, llic Governor^ 
b. i. c. 6 . 

For when I think how far this earth doth us divide, 

Alas, meseems, love throws me down ; I feel how that I slide. 

But then I think again, Why should I thus mistrust 

So sweet a wight, so sad and wise, that is so true and just ? 

Surrey, The Faithful Lover. 
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In go the spprcs sadly in the rest. 

Chaucer, Theiinighies Tale. 

Therefor yo, brithoren, bifor wityng^ kope you silf, lest ye bo 
disseyvecl bi errour of unwise men, and falle awei fro youre owue 
sadness [a propriA^rmiiffl^e, Vulg.]. — 2 Pet. iii. 17. Wiclif. 

Benvolio. Toll me in sadims who she is yon love ? 

Borneo. What, shall I groan, and tell you ? I 

Befn, G ^ Groan? why, no ; * 

13 ut sadly tell mo who? ^ 

Shakespeare, Borneo and Juliet^ act i. sc. i. 

Sampler, Tins has ijpw quite dissociated itself 
in meaning from ‘ exemplar,’ of which it is the 
popular form, as ‘sample ’ has done from ‘ example; ’ 
not so, however, once. • 

.Job, tho snvmyler of pacionce. — Preparatory Epistle.^ of St. 
Jcro)ne to Wiclif s Bible. 

Sash, At present always a belt or girdle of the 
Inhis ; not so, however, when first introduced from 
the East. By the ‘ sash,’ or ‘ shash ’ as it was then 
always spelt, was understood the roll of silk, fine 
linen, or gauze, worn about the head ; in tact a 
turban. 

Shash; Cidaris sou tiara, pilous Tim*ipus, ut doct. Th. H. 
phic(‘t, ab It. iSessa, gaiisapina cujus involueris Turcae pileos sues 
adornant. — Skinner, Etymologicon. 

So Jiuch for tho silk in Judea, called Shesh in Hebrew, whence 
haply that fine linen or silk is called shashes, worn at this day 
about the heads of eastern people. — ^F uluir, A Pisgah hight of 
Palestine, b. ii. c. 14. 

f 

He [a Persian merchant] was apparelled in a long robe ‘of 
cloth of gold, his head was wreathed with a huge shash or tuli- 
pant of silk and gold.— Herbert, Travels, 1638, p. 191. 
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Scarce — Secure. 


Scarce, r Now expressing the fact that the thing 

Scarcely, ■ to which this epithet is applied is rare, 
Scarcity, not eaiily to be come by ; but in the 
time of Chaucer, Wiclif, and Gower, and till a later 
,day, miserly or stingy. For the derivation see Littre, 
Diet. B. V. Echars. 

Yg shiiln usen the ricliesscs whi?h ye Have goten by yoiire wit 
and l)y youre travailh*, in ^icho manere, that men holdc yo not 
to scurse no to sparing, ne fool-large; for right as nieiiblainen an 
iiVtiricious inan because of his scurbifee and ehincherie, in the 
saniu.wisc is he to blamed that sj;^ndeth over largely. — U hauceb. 
Talc of Melihteus. 

A man is that is maad riche in doynge scarsli [parce agendo, 
Vulg.]. — Eccius. xi. 1 8. Wiclif. 

For I saye this thing, he tliat soweth scarsdi schal also rope 
icarscli . — 2 Co 7 \ xi. 6. Id. 

Both free and scarce, thou giv st and tak’st iigain ; 

Thy womb, that all do^h breed, is tomb to all. 

Davison, Tvctical lihiq^sody, p. 256. 

Secure, In our present English the difference 
Securely, ■ between ‘ safe ’ and ‘ secure ’ is hardly 
Security. J recognized, but once it was otherwise. 
‘Secure’ (‘securus ’=sine cura) was subjective', it was 
a man’s own sense, well grounded or not, of the absence 
of danger ; safe was objective, the actual fact of such 
absence of danger. A man, therefore, might not be 
‘ safe,’ just because lie was ‘ secure ’ (thus see Judges 
xviii. 7, 10, 27, and Paradise Lost, iv. 791). I may 
observe that our use of ‘secure ’ at Matt, xxviii. 14, 
is in fact this early, though we may easily read the 
passage as though it were employed in the modern 
sense. ‘We will secure you’ of our Version repre- 
sents afiepifivovc v/xdc iroiiitrofiev of the original. 
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My wanton weakness did herself betray 
With too much play. * 

I was too bold ; be never yet stood safe 
That stands secure. • 

QvAitLES, EinbleniSj ii. 14. 

We cannot endure to bo disturbed or awakened from our^ 
pleasing lethargy. IJ’or we care not to be safe, but t|» b^ secure. 

— J. Tayi^ou, Of Slander and Flattery. 

Man may securely sfn, but safely never. 

JBkn Jonson, The Forest ^ xi. 

We sec the wind sit sore upon our sails, • 1 

And yet wo strike not, but .^ee^mdy perish. 

SHAKfjsi'EAUK, IHchurd II. t act ii. sc. I. 

lie means, my lord, that we are too remiss. 

While Bolingbroke, through owv^ccurity^ 

Grows strong and great in substance and in friends. 

Id. llnd.^ act iii. sc. 2. 

The last daughter of pride is delicacy, under which is con- 
tained gluttony, luxury, sloth, and security. — Nash, Christ's 
Tears over Jerusalem, p. 137. 

How this man 

Bears up in blood ; seems fearless ! Why ’tis well : 

Security some men call the suburbs of hell. 

Only a dead wall between. 

Weiisteu, IhLchcss of Malji, act v. sc. 2. 

• ■ 

SEDITION,] There was an attempt on the part of 
Sedtttou.s. f some scholarly writers at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century to keep ‘ sedition ’ 
true to its etymology, and to the meaning which 
'seefttio’ bears in the Latin. This is the explanation 
of its employment as a rendering of h^offraaku. Gal. 
T. 21, as quoted below ; which in our present English 
would be more accurately rendered, secessions, dis- 
sensions, or divisions ; in exactly which sense ‘ se- 
ditious * is there used by our Translators. So too, 
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when Sataji addresses Abdiel ‘ seditions Angel,’ this 
is to find the same explanation, as is plain from the 
words which immediately follow. He the one faithful, 
taking the Lord’s side, had in so doing divided the 
.ranks of those who adhered to the fallen Archangel, 
and sepdjpated from them, being therein ‘ seditious.’ 
The (Juotation from Bishop Andrevjs not less evidently 
shows how distinct in bis mind ‘seditions* were from 
those overt acts of petty treason which we now call 
by this name; however, they might often lead to 
such!* ‘ < 

Whom you find thus magnifying of changes and projecting 
new plots for the people,' be sure tliey are in the way to sedition. 
I'or (mark it) they do sedire^ that is seorsim ire^ go aside ; they 
have their meetings apjirt about their new aUerations. Now of 
.^edire comes sedition^ side-going. For if that be not looked to 
in time, the next news is, the blowing of a trumpet, and Sheba’s 
proclamation. We have no part in David. It begins in Shimei ; 
it ends in Sheba. — A ndbew'S, Of ilte Guyijwwder Treason, 
Serin. 6. 

Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these, 

. . seditions. — Gal. v, 20, 2i. Authorized Version. 

Ill for thee, but in wished hour 
i Of my revenge, first sought for, thou returuest 
From flight, seditious Angel, to receive 
Thy merited reward. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. 150. 

See. Not always confined as now to the seat or 
residence of a bishop ; nor indeed did it necessfHly 
involve, the notion of a seat of authority at all. 

At Babiloine was his soveraine see. 

Ckauceb, The Monkes Tale. 
And small harpers with hir glees 
Sate under hem in divers sees. 

Id., The House of Fame, b. iii. 
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The Lord smoot all the fyrst gotuu in the loond of Egipte, fro 
the fyrst gotun of Pharao, tliat sat in his unto the fyrst 
gotun of tlie caitiff woman that was in prisoun. — Exod. xii. 29. 
WlCLlF. • • 

Not that same famous temple of Diane 
Might match with this by many a degree ; 

Nor that which that wise King of Jewry framecl 
With endless cost tx) be the Almighty’s see. | 

^ Stksser, Fairy Queen^ iv. 10, 30, 
• 

Sknsual, ) ‘ Sensual ’ is employed now only in 

Sknsualtti’. J an ill meaning, and implies ever a 
predominance of sense in .pvoviiffjes wlicre it ought 
not so to predominate. Milton, feeling that we 
wanted another word affirming this predominance 
where no such fault was implied by it, and Ihat ‘ sen- 
sual’ only imperfectly expressed this, employed, I 
know not whether ho coined, ‘sensuous,’ a word 
wdiich, if it had rooted itself in the language, might 
have proved of excellent service. ‘ Sensuality ’ has 
had always an ill meaning, but not always the same 
ill meaning which it has now. Any walking by 
sense and sight rather than by faith was ‘ sensuality ’ 
of old. 

• • 

Hath not the Lord Jesus convinced thy sensual heart by am- 
sual arguments? If thy smue were not left-handed, thou 
mightest with thy right hand bear down thine infidelity ; fop 
God hath given assurance sufficient by his Son to thy voiy sefise, 
if thou wert not brutish (i John i. 1 ). — Booebs, Naaman the 
493. 

There cannot always be that degree of sensital, pungent, or 
delectable affections towards religion as towards the desires of 
nature and sense. — J. Taylok, Life of Christy part ii. g 12. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The scale of se 7 isualt mental powers ascends. 

Pops. Essav on Man, h. i. 
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I do take him to be a hardy captain ; but yet a man more 
tneet to be governed than to govern; for all bis enterprizes be 
nude upon his own mnmuiHty^ without the advice and counsel of 
those that been put ii^. trust by the King’s Majesty . — Stott 
Papers^ 1538, vol. iii. p. 95. 

He who might claim this absolute power over the soul to be 
believed upon his bare word, yet seeing the sensuality of man 
and our ^oful distrust, is willing to allow us all the means of 
strengthening our souls in his promise, by such seals and wit- 
nesses as confirm it. — E ookiis, Ifaaman the Syrian ^ p. 4S3. 

A great number of people in divers parts of this realm, follow- 
ing their own sensuality, and living without knowledge and duo 
fear of God, do wilfully and schismatically abstain and refuse to 
come to their own parish churches . — Act of Uniformity, 1661. 

Seuvant. a wooer, follower, admirer, lover, not 
of necessity an accepted one, was a ‘ servant ’ in the 
chivalrous language of two or three centuries ago. 

Valentine. Madam and mistress, a thousand good morrows. 

S'dvia. Sir Valentine and servant, to you two thousand. 

SnAKKSF£A.Ri<:, Two Cimtlcmen of Verona, act. ii. sc. i . 

Servility. The subjective abjectness and baseness 
of spirit of one who is a slave, or who acts as one, is 
always implied by this word at the present ; while 
once it did but express the objective fact of an out- 
wardly ser'^ilc condition in him of whom it was pre- 
dicated, leaving it possible that in spirit he might bo 
free notwithstanding. 

Such servility as the Jews endured under the Greeks and 
Asiatics, have they endured under the Saracen and the Turk. — 
Jackson, The Eternal Truth of Scrvptwrcs, b. i. c. 26. 

Wtvare no longer under the servility of the law of Moses, but 
are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. — H enry 
More, 0 /t Godliness, b. viii. c. 6. 

The same [faith] inclined Moses to exchange the dignities and 
delights of a court for a state of vagrancy and servility . — 
Habbow, Sermon 3, On the Apostles' Creed, 
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Shed. There are two A. S. verbs, ‘ scpdan,’ our 
present ‘to shed,* and ‘sceadan,’ the modem German 
‘ scheiden,* to separate or divider To this last, not 
surviving as a verb, we owe ‘ shed * and ‘watershed,’ 
or water-divider. How strongly this of partition or 
division was felt to be the central meaning oj* ‘ shed * 
the quotations which follow will show. ‘ To shed * is 
still used in the North in* this J^nse. 

They say also that the manner of making the sh§d [Sicucpi- 
vc(TQai\ of new-wedded wives’ hair with the iron head of a javelin 
came up tlien likewise. — Lives, p. 22. " 

Tliey were never so careful to comb their heads as when they 
should to the b.ittle ; for then they did noint tlieir selves with 
sweet oils, and did shed their hair. — Id., Ibid. p. 45 

SllEEB. It is curious that Christopher Sly’s de- 
claration that he was ‘ fourteen pence on the score 
for sheer ale’ of the Shrew, huluction, sc. 2) 

should have given so much trouble to some of the 
early commentators u2)on Shakespeare. ‘ Sheer,’ 
which is pure, urimixod, was used of tilings concrete 
once, although mostly of things abstract now. 

Thoyhad scarcely sunk through the uppermost course of sand 
above, when tliey might see small sources to boil up, at the first 
troubled, but afterward tliey began to yield .sAccr and clear water 
in great abundance. — nom.A.Nn, Liv^, p. 1191. 

Thou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountaiu, 

From whence this stream through muddy passages 
Hath hold his current. • 

SnAKi:.svKAiiE, liichard 11 ., act n sc. 3. 

Thou never hadst in thy house, to stay men’s stomachs, 

A piece of Suflolk cheese, or gammon of bacon, » 

Or any esculent, but sheer drink only. 

For which gross fault 1 liere do damn thy licence. 

jHassungeh, a Aew Wny to pay Old Debts, act'iv. sc. 2. 
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Shelf — Shrewd, 

Shelf. ^ ‘To shelve’ as to shoal, still remains; but 
not so, except in mariners’ charts, ‘ shelf ’ as = shallow 
or sandbank. » 

I thoupjht fit to follow the rule of coasting maps, whore the 
shelves and rocks are described as well as the safe channel. — 
Davenlnt^ JPreface to Gondibert, 

God wisheth none should wreck on a strange shelf; 

To Him man’s dearer than t’^himseff. 

Bkn Jonson, The Forest, iii. 

The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 

The tossing vessel sailed on shoaly ground. 

Sure of his x>ih)t’s loss, ho tkkes himself 

Tht5 helm, and steers aloof, and shuns the sh^lf. 

Brydkn, VirgiVs Mncid, b, v. 

t. 

SiniEW. There are at the present no ‘ shrews ’ save 
female ones ; but the word, like so many others which 
we have met with, now restrained to one sex, was 
formerly applied to both. It conveyed also of old a 
much deeper moral reprobation than now or in the 
middle English it did. Thus Lucifer is a ‘ shrew ’ in 
Vlars Floughmam, and two murderers are ‘ shrews ’ in 
the quotation fi’om Chaucer which follows. 

And thus accorded ben this sJmwcs tweye 
To slea the tliridde, as yo han herd me seye, 

Chaucer, llie Fardoncrcs Tale. 

If I schal schowo me innocent, He schal prevo mo a schrewe 
[pravum me coiriprobabit, Vulg.]. — Joh ix. 20. Wiclif. 

I know none more covetous shrews than yo are, when yp> have 
a 'benefice. — Foxe, Book of Martyrs ; Examination of William 
Thorpe. 

SmiEW^i), ] The weakness of the world’s moral 

Shuewdness. ) indignation against evil causes a 
multitude of words which once conveyed intenscst 
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moral reprobation gradually to convey none at all, or 
it may be even praise. ‘ Shrewd * and ‘ shrewdness ’ 
must be numbered among these. • 

Is ho shrewd and unjust in his dealings with others ? — South, 
/Semows, 1 737, vol. vi. p. 106. 

Forsothe the erthe is corupt before God, and is fulfillell with 

shrewdnes [iniquitate, Vulg.].— vi. 12. Wiclif. • 

• • 

The prophoto saith : Flee shrewdness^ [declinot a malo^ Viilg.], 
and do goodnesse ; seek pees, and folwo it. — Chaucfh, The Tale 
of Mcliheus. 


Siege. A ‘siege’ is now the slltouj down an 
army before a fortified plfice witli the purpose of 
taking it ; and has no other mcahing but* this. It 
had once the double meaning, abstract and conci’ete,. 
of the French ‘ siege,’ a seat. 

Whaune mannes sono sclial come in his majeste and alio hiso 
aungelis with him, thanne he schal sitte on the sc^e of his ma^ 
jeste, and alle folkis schal be gaderide bifore hym. — MaiU xxv.. 
3, 321. Wiclif, 

A stately siege of soveraine majesty, 

And thereon sat a woman gorgeous gay. 

SPLNSKit, Fairy Quren^ ii. 7, 44. 

Besides, upon the very skge of justice 
Lord Angelo hath to the common ear 
Professed the contrary. 

Shakespeake, Measure for Measure^ act iv. sc. 2. 

* Sight. The use of ‘ sight ’ to signify a multitude, 
a many, that is, to see, has now a touch of vulgarity 
about it, which once it was very far from possessing. 

I 

Ye are come unto the monnte Sion, and to the citie of the' 
livinge God, the celcstiall Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
sight of angels.— //ci. xii. 22. Tyndalk. 

Q 2 
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Silly — Sincere. 

ClodiuB DV|is ever about him in every place and street he went, 
liaving a sight of rascals and knaves with him. — North, 
JPlutarcKs Lives^ p. 722. 

Silly, ) A deep conviction of men that he who 
Silliness, f departs from evil will make himself a 
prey,* that none will be a match for the world’s evil 
who is not himself evil, has hrou^^ht to pass the fact 
that a number of words, sit^nifying at first goodness, 
signify next well-meaning simplicity ; the notions of 
goodness and foolishness, with a strong predominance 
of the last, for a while interpenetrating one another 
in them ; till at length the latter quite expels the 
former, and remains as the sole possessor of the word. 
I need hUrdly mention the Greek aKUKoc, evZ/diji? 
evi'idiia : while the same has happened in regard of 
our own ‘ silly,* which (the same word as the German 
‘selig’) has successively meant, (i) blessed, (2) in- 
nocent, (3) harmless, (4) weakly foolish. 

0 selg woman, full of innocence. 

Chaucer, Legend of Fair JVomen^ 1252. 

Holofernos, a valiant and mighty captain, being overwhelmed 
with wine, had hiH head stricken from his shoulders by that stllg 
woman Judith. — Homilies; Against Gluttony and Drunkenness. 

This Milos Forestand John Dighton about midnight (tlio silfg 
children lying in thoir beds) c;ime into the chamber, and sud- 
denly lapped them up among the clothes. — Sir T. More, History 
of King Eichard HI. 

Oh God, quod she, so worldly sdinesse^ 

Which clerkes callen false felicite, 

. Ymeddled is with many hitternesse. 

Chaucer, Troilits and Cressida, 3, 800, 

SiNCEhE, ] The etymology of * sincerus ’ being 
Sincerity. ) uncertain, it is impossible to say what 
is the primary notion of our English ‘ sincere.’ These 
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words belong now to an etbical sphere exclusively, 
and even there their meaning is not altogether what 
once it was ; but the absence of foreign admixture 
which they predicate might be literal once. 

The mind of a man, as it is not of that content or receipt to ^ 
comprehend knowledge without helps and supplies, so again, it is 
not sincere^ hut of an ill and corrupt tincture. — Bacon, Qf the 
J titerpretation of Naturfy c. xvit 

The Gormans are a people that more than all the world, I 
think, may boast S'inccrift/y as being for some thousands of yesirs 
a pure and immixed people. — Fjet^tham, A brief CItaracier of 
the Low CounirieSy p. 59. » * • 

Skeleton. Now the framework of bones as en- 
tirely denuded of the flesh ; but in early English, and 
there in stricter agreement with its etymology, the 
dried mummy. 

Scelet; the dead body of a man artificially dried or tanned for 
to be kept or seen a long time. — ^Hoixakd, PltUarch*« Mordln ; 
An Explanation of certain ohaenre Words, 

Smug. One of many words which have been spoilt 
through being drawn into our serio-comic vocabulary. 

It still means adorned^ being connected witb the Ger- 
man ‘schmucken;* hut seeks to preset the very 
adornment and Rmoothiie.ss whicli it implies in a 
ridiculous ignoble point of view. Any such intention 
was very far from it once. ^ 

. ^And here the amug and silver Trent shall rtm 

In a new channel, fair and evenly. , 

8uakespkaur, I Henry IV, y act iii. sc. r. 
Twelve sable steeds, smvg as the old raven’s wing, 

Of even stature and of equal pride, » 

Sons of the wind, or some more speedy thing, 

To his fair chariot all abreast were tied. 

Beaumont, Tayche^ ix. 176. 
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Snail — Snub. 


Snail. , It is cnrions wliat different objects men 
will bo content for long to confuse under a common 
name. Tims in some provincial dialects of Germany 
they have only one name, ‘ padde’ (compare our ‘pad- 
, dock ’), for frog and toad. So too ‘ snail * (cochlea) 
and ‘*dlug ’ (Umax) with us were both to a compara- 
tively recent period included undjftr the former name. 
‘ Slug * indeed, as=stiggard, is an old word in the 
language ; but only at the end of the seventeenth or 
beginning of the eighteenth century was it transferred 
to that familiar peSt of orr gardens which we now 
call by this name. Indeed up to the present day in 
many of our provincial dialects slugs and snails are 
invariably^oth included under the latter name. See 
an interesting discussion in the Philological Society’s 
Trausactiom, f 860-1, pp. 102-106. 

There is much variety even in erraturcs of the same kind. 
See these two mails. One hutli a house, tlie other wants it ; 
yet both are snails^ and it is a question whether case is the 
better. That which hath a house hath more shelter, that which 
wants it hath more freedom. — Bishop Kali., Occasional Medita- 
iions. 

Snails, a soft and exossoous animal, whereof in the naked and 
greater sort, as though she would rcjqiiite the loss of a shell on 
their back, nature near the head Iiath placed a flat white stone. 
Of the great gray snails I have not met with any that wanted 
it. — Sir T. Bbowne, Vulgar Errors, b. iii. c. 13. 

• Snub. Another form of ‘ snip,’ ‘ sneap,’ ‘ snape,’ 
to nip with cold, and so to check or cut short. It is 
now never used save in a figurative sense ; but this 
formerly was not so. 

If we neglect them [the first stirrings of corruption] but a 
little, out of a thought that they can do no great harm yet, or 
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Soft — Sot. 

that we shall have time enough to muh them hereafter, we do it 
to our own certain disadvantage, if not utteif undoing. — 
Sanderson, Sermons^ 1671, vol. ii. p. 241. 

Soft, ) It is not an honourable fact that ‘ soft* 

Softness, f and ‘ softness ’ should now be terms of 
slight, almost of contempt, when ethically employed; 
although indeed it is only a repetition of what we 
find in tvtiQriQ^ ‘ gutig,V bonhomie,* and other 

words not a few. • 

That they speak evil t)f no man, thatjbhey be no fighters, but 
soft [^ir/€iic€«], showing all me&ness unto all men. — Titus*m. 2. 
Tyndale. 

* 

Tho meek or seft sliall inhcTit the earth ; o\'on as wo say, Be 
still, and have thy will. — Tyndale, Exposition the Fifth 
Chapter of Matlluiw, 

Let your softness [vb ivieixes vficov] be known unto all men.— 
Fhit. iv. 5. Cranmer. 

Sonnet. A * sonnet * now must consist of exactly 
fourteen lines, neither more nor less ; and these with 
a fixed arrangement, though admitting a certain re- 
laxation, of the rhymes ; but ‘ sonnet * used often to 
be applied to any shorter poem, especially ^of an 
amatory kind. 

He [Arion] had a wonderful desire to chnunta or hymn 

unto Apollo Pythius. — Holland, VlutarcKs Morals^ p. 343. 

If ye will tell us a tale, or play a jig, or show us a play and 
fine sights, or sing soiinets in our ears, there we will bo for you. 
— lioQUhtSfNaafnan the Syrian^ p. 492. . 

/ Sot, If® ‘ whose stupor 

Sottish, ‘ folly is connected with, and the 
/ Sottishness, result of, ezoessive drink; but mvy 
fool would once bear this name. 
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In 35 gypt oft has seen the sot bow down, 

And reverence some deified baboon. 

Oldtiam, Eighth Satire of Boileau, 

I do not here speak o^^ a legal innocence (none but sots and 
Quakers dream of such things), for as St. Paul says, ‘ By the 
works of the law shall no flesh living be justified ; ’ but 1 speak 
of an evangelical innocence. — South, SermonSf vol. ii. p. 427. 

[Perseus] commanded those pooy divers to be secretly 
murdered, that no person should remain alive that was privy to 
that sottish commandment of his. — H olland, Livg^ p. 1177. 

A leper once he lost, and gained a king, 

Ahaz his sottish conqueror, whom ho drew 
God’s altar to disparagfe and displace 
For one of Syrian mode. 

Milton, Paradise Losi^ b. j. 

Sottishncslt and dolago is the extinguishing of reason in 
phlegm or cold. — H. More, Grand Mystery of GodlincsSy b. viii. 
c. 14. 

Rpabkle. Water ‘ sparkles * most wlien it is scat- 
tered. This must explain the transition of the word 
from its former meaning, as indicated in the passages 
given below, to its present. 

The Lansgravo hath sparkled his army without any further 
enterprise . — State Papers, vol. x. p. 718. 

Cassandra yet there sawe I, how they haled 
From Pallas’ house with spercled trosse undone. 

Sackvii.le, Induction to a Mirror for Magistrates. 

And awhile chawing all those things in his mouth, he spittoth 
it upon him whom he desireth to kill ; who being spurkled 
therewith, dieth by force of the poison within the space of half 
an hour . — Purchads Pilgrims, part ii. p. 1495. 

Specious. Like the Latin ‘ speciosiis,’ it simply 
signified beautiful once ; it now means always pre- 
senting a deceitful appearance of that beauty which 
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is not really possessed, and is never nsed in any bnt 
an ethical sense. 

This prince haddo a dowter dere, ^neih was her name, 

A virgiiifi ful specious, and somely of stature. 

Metrical Romance of tlw, Fourteenth Century, 

And they knew him, that it was he which sate for alms*at the 
specious gate of the temple . — Acts lii. 10. Eheims. 

• 

His mind as pure andimatly kept 
As were hi« nurseries, and swept 
So of uncleannoss or oltence \ 

That never came ill odour ^lonco ; 

And add liis actions unto these, 

They were as specious as his trees. 

Kkn Jonson, Epitaph on faster Vincent Corbet, 

Which falmug-trees], if odoriferous, made that passage as 
sweet to the smell as speciom to the sight. — J‘ihj.ek, A Visgah 
tiight of Palestiney b. hi. c. 2, § 5. 


8pice. We have in English a double adoption of 
tiic Lathi "species,* namely ‘spice’ and ‘specicsi’ 

‘ Spice,’ tlie earlier form in wliicJi we made the word 
our own, is now limited to certain aromatic drugs, 
which, as consisting of various h'.nds, have this name 
of ‘spices.’ But ‘spice’ was once citiployed as 
‘ species ’ is now. 

Abstoyne you fro al yvel spice [ab omni specie mala, Vulg.]. — 
I Thess. V. 22. WicLiF. 

The ,^iccs of ponsince ben three. That on of hem is solempne, 
another is commune, and the thridde privie. — Chaucer, Tm 
PersoMs Tale. 

Justice, although it be but one entire virtue, yet is described 
in two kinds of spices. The one is named justice distributive, 
the other is called commutative. — Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, 
b. iii. c. I. 
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Spinstjsr. a name that was often applied to 
women of evil life, in that they were set to enforced 
labour of spinning* in the Spittle or House of Cor- 
rection (it is still called ‘ The Spinning House ' at 
-Cambridge), and thus were ‘ spinsters.’ None of our 
Dictionaries, so far as I have observed, take note of 
this use of the word. 

« 

Many would never be iadicted spmsiers, were they spinsters 
indeed, nor come to so public and shameful punishments, if 
painfully employed in that vocation. — Fuller, Worthies of Eng- 
land, Kent, % 

Geta. Those women are still troubh-some ; 

There be houses provided for such wretclnd women, 

And some small rents to set ye a spinning. 

Brusilta, Sir, 

We are no spinsters, nor if you look upon us, 

So wretched as you take us. 

JBeaumont and Fletcher. The Prophetess, 
act iii. sc. I. 

Squander. The examples which follow will show 
that ‘ to squander ’ had once, if not a different, yet a 
much Avider use than it now, at least in our classical 
English, retains. In the northern dialects it is still 
used eqirivalent to ‘ disperse.’ 

He hath an argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies ; 
... ho hath a thinl at Mexico, a fourth for England, and other 
ventures ho hath, squandered abroad. — Shaxesveahe, Merchant 
of Venice, act i. sc. 3. 

The minister is not to come into the pulpit, as a fencer upon 
the stage, to make a fair flourish against sin, but rather as a 
captain into the held, to bend his forces specially against the 
strongest troops of the enemy, and to squander and break 
through tlie thickest ranks. — Sanderson, Sermon 2, ad Clerum. 
They charge, recharge, and all along the sea 
They chase and squander the huge Belgian fleet. 

Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 67. 
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Staple. A curious change has come, over this 
word. We should now say, Cotton is the great 
‘ staple,’ that is, the established merchandize, of 
Manchester ; our ancestors would have reversed this 
and said, Manchester is the great ‘ staple,’ or esta- 
blished mart, of cotton. We make the goods prepared 
or sold the ‘staple’ of the place; they made 'the 
])lace the ‘ staple ’ of the goo^Js. See Cowell, The 
I'Hleriiveier, s. v. 

Men in nil agrs huve made tliomsol\r^s merry with singling 
out some place, and fixing the .slapJe of stupidity and stolidity 
therein. — Fui.t-wr, IVorlhie^ of England ^ Noitinglbamahirc, 

t^ta2dc; a city or town, where merchants jointly lay up their 
commodiLi(‘S for the better uttering of thorn by tTie great; a 
public storehouse. — Phillips, Eew World of Words, 

Stakve. The A.-S. ‘ steorfan,’ the German ‘ster- 
ben,’ to die, it is only by comparatively modem 
use restricted to dying l/g cold or bg hun,(jer\ in tJiis 
restriction of use, resembling somewhat the French 
‘ noyer,’ to kill bg droivning, while ‘nccare,’ from 
which it descends, is to kill by any manner of death. 
But innumerable words arc thus like risers, Which 
once pouring their waters through many channels, 
have now left dry and abandoned them all, save one, 
or, as in the present instance it happens, save two. 

For wele or wo she n’ill him not forsake : 

Sho n’is not wery him to love and serve, 

Though that ho lie bedredo til that he sterve, , 

CuAui'Eu, The Merchantes Tcde, 

But, if for mo ye fight, or me will serve, 

Not this rude kind of battle, nor these arms 
Are meet, the which do men in bale to sterve. 

Spenser, Fairy Qment ii. 6, 34, 
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State. ^ Used often by our old writers for a raised 
dais or platform, on which was placed a chair or 
throne with a canopy (the German ‘ Thronhimmel *) 
above it ; being the chiefest seat of honour ; thus in 
Massinger’s Jioudmian, act i. sc. 3, according to the 
old stjige-direction Archidamus ‘ offers Timoleon tlie 
state.' But there is another use of ‘ state * not nn- 
frequent in the seventfenth century, though altogether 
unknown in our own. A ‘ state ’ was a republic, as 
contradistinguished from a monarchy. This usage, 
which the States Af Holls,nd may have contributed 
to bring about, does not seem to have lasted very 
long. 

1 

But for a. onnopy t-o shade her head, 

No state which la^ts uo longer than ’tie Rtaycd, 

And fastened up hy cords and pillars’ aid. 

Bea.umont, Psyche, can. xix. st. 1 70. 

Their majesties were seated as is aforesaid under their cano- 
pies or states, wliereof that of the Queen was somewhat lesser 
and lower than that of the King, hut both of them exceeding 
rich . — History of Oie Coronation of King James II., 1687, 
p. 6i. 

When he went to court, he used to kick away the state, and 
sit down by his prince cheek by jowl. Confound these states, 
says ho, they are a modern invention. — Sw’irT, History of John 
Bull, part ii. c. 1 . 

What say some others ? A government of states would do 
much better for you than a monarchy. — Andrews, S.ernwm 6, Of 
the Gunpowder Treason. 

f 

Dull subjects see too late 
‘ Their freedom in monarchal reign ; 

Finding their freedom in a state 
Is but proud strutting in a chain. 

Davbnant, The Dream. 
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Those very Jews who at their very host ^ 

Their humour more than loyalty expressed, 

Thought they might ruin him ; they could create 
Or melt him to that golden calf, ft state. 

Diiyden, Absalom and AchitopJicl, 66. 

Stationer. There was a time when ‘ stationer/ 
meaning properly no more than one who had* his 
sUitluii, that is, in the market-pjace or elsewhere, in- 
cluded the bookseller and the publisher, as well as 
the dealer in the rftw material of books. But when, 
in the division of labouy, thesd became separate 
businesses, the name was restrained to him who 
dealt in the latter articles alone. , 

I doubt not but that tlio Animadverter’s stationer doth hope 
and. dc ^^irc Ibat ho hath thus pleased poi)])le in his book, for the 
advancing of the price and quickening the sale thereof. — F ulleb, 
Appeal of In jurtd Innocence^ p. 38. 

The right of tho printed copies (which the stationer takes as 
I'.ih own freehold), w^as dispersed in five or six several hands. — 
Oley, Preface to Dr. Jackson^ s Works. 

Quarles, Chapman, Ileywood, AVither had applause, 

And AVild, and Ogilby in foniier days ; 

Flit now are damned to wrapping drugs and ^ari s, • 

And cursed by all their broken stationers. 

Oldham, A Satire. 

Stickle, ] Now to stand with a certain pertinacity 
SriCKLER.) to one’s point, refusing to renounce or 
go batik from it; but formerly equivalent to the 
emphatic ‘ decharpir,’ a word which the Ffench 
language has now let go, to interpose between com- 
batants and separate them, when they had sufficiently 
satisfied the laws of honour ; some deriving it from 
the wands, sceptres, or dicks with which the heralds 
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engaged jn tliis offiee separated the combatants. 
Oiir present meaning of the word connects itself 
with the past in the fact that the ‘ sticklers/ or 
seconds, as we should call them now, often fulfilled 
another function, being ready to maintain in their 
own persons and by their own arms the quarrel of 
their principals, and thus to ‘ stickle ’ for it. 

Betwixt which^tliree a question grew, 

Whicli should the worthiest bo ; 

Which violently they pursue, 

• And would not stickifd bo. 

Duayton, Muses' Elysium, Nymph. 6. 

The same angel [in Tasso], when half of the Christians aie 
already kill(d, and all the rest are in a fair way of being routed, 
.s7?V*/7eA' betwixt the roniaind(TS of God’s liosts a-nd the rnco of 
fiends ; pulls the devils backwards by the tails, and drives tlnmi 
from their quarry. — DnynKN, Dedication of Translations from 
Juvenal, p. 122. 

Tlio dragon wing of night o’erspreads the earth, 

And, stickler-l\\iQ., the armies separates. 

SHAKEsrEARE, Trotlus and Cressida, act v. sc. 9. 

Our former chiefs, like stiekhrs of the war, 

First fought to inflame the parties, then to poise ; 

•The qugrrel loved, but did the cause abhor, 

And dKl not strike to hurt, but make a noise. 

Drydex, On the Death of Oliver Cromwell. 


Stomach. Already in classical Latin ‘ stomaebus’ 
had all the uses, courage, pride, indigntition, ill-will, 
whicli ‘ stomach ’ may be seen in the following quota- 
tions 'CO have once possessed, but which at this day 
have nearly or quite departed from it. 

And sence we horde therof oure liert hath failed us, neither 
is there a good stomarhe more in eny man, by the reason of 
youre commyuge. — Josh, ii. ii. Covkrdale. 
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He was a man ^ 

Of an unbounded stomachy ever ranking 
Himself with princes. 

ISiiAKESPEABE, iJ^iry VIII. , act iv. sc. 2. 

Ariiis, discontented that one should be placed before him in 
honour, wliose superior he thought himself in desert, became 
througli envy and stomach prone unto contradiction, and Inld to 
broach that herc.sy wherein the Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ 
was denied. — Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity y b. v. § 42. 

• 

Stout, } The temidation to the strong to be 

Stoutness, j also the proud is so natural, so diffi- 
cult to resist, and resisted by so few, that it* is 
nothing wonderful when words, first meaning the 
one, pass over into the sense of the other. ‘ Stout,’ 
however, has not retained, except in some provincial 
use, tlie sense of proud, nor ‘ stoutness ’ of pride. 

Commonly it is soon that they that be rich are lofty aiids^oM^. 
— Latimer, Sermons^ p. 545. 

I stout and you stouty 
Who will carry the dirt out ? 

Old Proverb. 

Come all to ruin ; let 

Thy mother rather feel thy pridi-, than fear 
Thy dangerous stoutness ; for I mock at d^ath ' 
AVith as big heart as thou. 

Shakespeare, CoriulaniiSy act iii. sc. 2. 

Stove. Tliis word has much nari’owed its mean 
ing. Bath, hothouse, any room where air or water 
was artificially heated, was a ‘ stove ’ once. 

* • 

When a certain Frenchman came to visit Melancthon, he 
found him in his stovCy w'ith one hand dandling his child in the 
swaddling-clouts, and the other holding a book and reading it. — * 
Fuller, The Holy StatCy b. ii. c. 9. 

Bow tedious is it to them that live in stoves and caves half a 
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year togeth/ir, as in Iceland, Muscovy, or under the pole ! — 
Buuton, Anatomy of Melancholy, part i. sect. 2 . 

When most of the were commanded away to their 

supper, the parlour or stove being nearly emptied, in came a 
company of musketeers, shot every one his man, and so pro- 
ceeded to an apothecary’s house, whore Wallenstein lay. — 
Letters and Despatches of Ihomas Earl of Strafford, vol. i. p. 
226.* 

* 

« 

Street. This, one of the words which the Romans 
left behind them when they quitted Britain, and 
which the Saxons Icariiedft from the Britons, is more 
properly a road or causeway (‘ via strata ’) than a 
street, iji our present sense of the word; and as late 
as Covertlale was so used. 

For they sough to them thorow every and yet theyfounde 

them not. — Josh. ii. 22, Covkudale. 

But wlien one sawe that all the people stode there still, ho 
removod Ama&a fixjm the strctc unto the folde. — i SUm. xx. 12. 
COYEHDALK. 

Sublime. There is an occasional use of * sublime ' 
by o^r earlier poets, a use in which it bears much 
the meaniiig of the Greek vTrcpi/^ai'oc, or perhaps 
approaches still more closely to that of perEwpot, high 
and lifted up, as with pride ; ^hich has now quite 
departed from it. 

, For the proud Soldan, with presumptuous cheer • 

^ And countenance stiblifite and insolent, (4* 

(Sought only slaughter and avongemont. 

Sfemseb, Fairy Queen, v. 8, 30. 

Their hearts were jocund and sublime. 

Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. 

Miltox, Samson Agonistes, 
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Sue — Suspect. 

Sue. One now ‘ sues ’ or follows another into the 
courts of law, being, as in the legal language of Greece, 
6 ^iwk'ujrjthe ‘pursuer; * but ‘to sue^ was once to follow, 
without any such limitation of meaning. 

If thou wolt be pcrfito, go, and sille alio thingis that thou 
hast, and come, and sue me. — Ma^i. xix. 21. Wiclif. • 

And anoon, the nettes forsaken, thei smden hym. — Mafk i. 
19. Id. • 

Sure. Used once in the sense of affianced, or, as 
it would be sometimes called, ‘ hand-fastcd,’ See 
‘Assure,* ‘Ensure.* 

The king was sure to dame Elizabeth i!ucy, and Vr husband 
before tlod. — Sir T. More, Uislory of King Richard JIL 

Suspect, ) To ‘suspect* is properly to look under, 

Suspicion. J and out of this fact is derived our pre- 
sent use of the word ; but in looking under you may 
also look up^ and herein lies the explanation of an 
occasional use of ‘ susjiect ’ and ‘ suspicion * which 
we find in our early writers. 

Ptjlopidas btjing sent the second time into Thesanly, to hiake 
accord betwixt the people and Alexander, the tyrant of Vheres, 
was by tliis tyrant (not mispecting the dignity of an ambassador, 
nor of his country) made prisoner. -North, PlutarcKs Lives, 

p. 927. 

If Gq^ do intimate to the spirit of any wise inferiors that 
they ought to reprove, then let them sui^ect their own persons,P 
and beware that they make no open contestation, but be coatent 
with privacy. — Rogers, Naaman the Syrian, p. 330. 

Cordeilla, out of mere love, without the suspicion of expected, 
reward, at the message only of her father in distress, pours forth 
true filial tears.~MiLTON, History of England, b. i. 
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Sycophant. The early meaning of ‘ sycophant,’ 
when it was employed as equivalent to informer, de- 
lator, calumniator, t promoter ’ (which see), agreed 
better with its assumed derivation, and undoubted 
use, in the Greek, than does our present. Employing 
it now in the sense of false and fawning flatterer, we 
might seem at first sight to employ it in a sense not 
merely altogether unconne6tcd with, but quite oppo- 
site to, its former. Yet indeed there is a very deep 
inner connexion between the two uses. It is not for 
nothing that Jeremy Taylor treats of these two, 
namely * Of Slander and Flattery,* in one and the 
same course of sermons ; for, as the Italian proverb 
has taught us, ‘ Ho who flatters me before, spatters 
me behind.’ 

The poor TTian, that hath noughr to lose, is not afraid of the 
sycophant or promoter. — H oi^land, lKufnreh\'i Morals^ p. 261. 

He [*St. Paul] in peril of the wilderness, that is of wild beasts ; 
they [rich men] not only of the wild beast called the sycophant, 
but. of the tamo beast too, called the flatterer. — A i^drews, Sermon 
preached at the Spittle. 

Sanders, that malicious sycophant, will have no less than 
twenty-six wain-load of silver, gold, and precious stones to be 
seizeit* into the king’s hands by the spoil of that monument. — 
Ueylin, History of the lieformation, 1849, ^"^l- i* P* 20. 

Symbol. The employment of ‘ symbol * in its 
proper Greek sense of contribution thrown into a 
common stock, as in a pic-nic or the like, is frequent 
in Jeremy Taylor, and examples of it may be found 
in other sdholarly writers of the seventeenth century. 

The consideration of these things hath oft suggested, and at 
length persuaded me to make this attempt, to cast in my mite to 
this treasury, my symholum toward so charitable a work. — 
Hamm ond, A Paraphrase on the Psalms, Preface. 
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Christ hath finished his own sufferings for expiation of the 
world ; yet there are * portions that are behind of the ^sufferings ’ 
of Christ, which must be filled up by his body the Church ; and 
happy are they that put in the greatest symbol ; for ‘ in the same 
measure you |]are partakers of the sufferings of Christ, in the 
same shall ye be also of the consolation.* — J. Taylob, The Faith 
and Taiu itcc of the iSahits. 

There [in Westminster Abbey] the warlike and the peaceful, 
tho fortunate and the miserabl*, the beloved and the despised 
princes, mingle their dust and pay down their symbol of mor- 
tality. — Id., Holy Dying ^ c. i. § 2. 

TAllIiE. The Latin * tal:pila * h!ld for one of its 
meanings picture or painting; and this caused that 
‘ table ’ was by our early writers used often in the 
same meaning. • 

The table wherein Detrfiction was expressed, ho [Apelles] 
painted in this form. — Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, b. iii. c. 27. 

You shall see, as it wore in a table painted before your eyes, 
tne evil-favour(dness and deformity of this most detestable vice. 
— Homilies; Agmust Contention. 

Learning flourished yet in the city of Sicyon, and they esteemed 
tho painting of tables in that city to be the perfectest for true 
colours and fine drawing, of all other places. — N obtii, IHutarcFs 
Lives, p. 843. 

Talent. The original meaning, as of ‘ talento ’ in 
Italian, ‘ talante ’ in Spanish, was will, inclination, 
from ‘ talentum ’ (raXai/ror), balance, scales, and then 
inclination of balance ; thus in Spenser (Fairy Quean, , 
iii. 4, 61), ‘maltalent’ is grudge or ill wiU. It is 
probably under the influence of the Parable of the 
Talents (Matt, xxv.) that it has travelled to its . 
present meaning. Clarendon still employs it very 
distinctly in its older sense. 
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WhoBo then wold wel nnderstonde these peines, and bethinke 
him wel that he hath deserved these peines for his sinnes, certes 
he shold have more talent for to sighe and to wepc than for to 
singe and playe. — CHancBB, T%e Persone's Tale, 

The meaner sort rested not there, but creating for their leader 
Sir John Egremond, a factious person and one who had of a long 
time, borne an ill talent towards tJio king, entered into open re- 
bellion. — Bacon, History of King Henry VII. 

Though the nation generally tvas without any ill talent to tlie 
Church, either in the point of the doctrine or the discipline, yet 
they were not without a jealousy that Popery was not enough 
discountenanced. — Clarendon, History of the Hehcllion, b. i. 

e.,194. .1 ^ 

Tall. Our ancestors superinduced on the primary 
meaning^ of ‘ tall * a secondary, resting on the assump- 
tion that tall men would be also brave, and this often 
with a dropping of the notion of height altogether. 

His [the Earl of Eichmond’s] companions being almost in 
despair of victory were suddenly rexjomforted by Sir William 
Stanley, which wime to succours with three thousand tall men. — 
G-rafton, Chronicle. 

Tamhurlaine. Whore are my common soldiers now, that fought 
So lionliko upon Asphaltis’ plains ? 

Soldier. Here, my lord. 

Taifi}}urlain\\ Hold ye, tall soldiers, take ye queens apiece. 

Marlowe, Tamhurlaine the Greats part ii. act iv. sc. 4. 

He [Prince Edward^ would proffer to fight with any mean 
person, if cried up by the volge for a tall man. — FuiiLER, The 
Hdy War, b. iv. c. 29. 

, Tarpattlin. Not any longer used except in the 
shorter ibrm of ‘ tar ’ for sailor. See the quotation 
from Smollett, s. v. ‘ Companion.'^ 

The Archbishop of Bordeaux is at present General of the French 
naval forces, who though a priest, is yet permitted to turn tar- 
pau/in and soldier. — 'IhirhishSpy, Letter 2. 
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Tawd/ry — TemperaTnent 

Tawdry. ‘ Tawdry * laces and snch lifce were 
cheap and showy articles of finery bought at St. 
Etheldreda*s or St. Awdrey’s fail*; but it is only in 
later times that this cheapness, showiness, with a 
further suggestion of vulgarity, made themselves 
distinctly felt in the wgrd. 

Bind your fillets fjjst, 

And gird in your waist ^ 

For more fineness with a tawdry lace. 

Spensku, Shepherd ! s Calendar ^ Fourth Eclogue. 

Come, you promised me a tawdry lace find a pair of sweet 
gloves. — SiiAKESFEAUE, Winter H 'fale^ act iv. sc. 3. 

Temper. What has been said under ‘ humour * 
will also explain ‘ temper,’ and the earlier uses of it 
which we meet. The happy ‘ temper ’ would bo the 
happy mixture, the blending in due proportions, of 
the four principal ‘ humours ’ of the body. 

The exquisitonoBs of his [the Saviour’s] bodily increased 

the exquisitcness of hie torment, and the ingenuity of his soul 
added to his seiisibleness of tln^ indignities and affronts offered 
to him. — F ullub, A Pisgah Sight of Palestine^ vol. i. p. 345. 

Concupiscence itself follows the crasis and temperature of the 
body. If you would know why one man is proud, ahother c^el, 
another intemperate or luxurious, you are not to repair so much 
to Aristotle's ethics, or to the writings of other moralists, as to 
those of Galen, or of some anatomists, to find the reason of these 
difl'erent tempers. — South, Sermons^ I744i vol. ii. p. 5. 

Temperament. The Latin * temperamentum ’ had . 
sometimes very nearly the sense of our- English 
‘ compromise ’ or the French ‘ transaction,’ and sig- 
nified, as these do, a middle term reached by mutual . 
concession, by a iempermg of the extreme claims 
upon either side. This same use of * temperament ’ 
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appears from time to time in such of our writers as 
have allowed their styla to be modified by their Latin 
studies. T 

Safest, therefore, to me it seems that none of the Council be 
moved unless by death, or jnst (Conviction of some crime. How- 
ever, I forejudge not any probable .expedient, any tem/peranimi 
tha*^ can be found in things of this nature, so disputable on 
either side. — Milton, Tlic Ready and Ratty Way to cstahUah a 
Free Commonwealth, *• 

Many temperaments and explanations there would have been, 
if ever I hud a notion that it Obsen-ations on the Minority ’] 
should meet the public eye. — "R ubke, Letter to Lawrence, 

Termagant. A name at this time applied only to 
‘women ot fierce temper and ungovemed tongue, but 
formerly to men and women alike ; and indeed pre- 
dominantly to the first ; ‘ Termagant ’ in the popular 
notion being the name of the false god of the Maho- 
metans. 

Art thou so fierce, currish, and churlish a Nabal, that even 
when thou mightest live in the midst of thy people (as she told 
Elisha [2 Kin. iv. 13]), thou deliglitest to phiy the tyrant and 
termagant among them? — Rooers, Kaawan the Syrian^ p. 270. 

Tjuis would make a saint swear like a soldier, and a soldier 
like Termagant, — Beaumont and Fletcher, King or No King. 

Thews. It is a remarkable evidence of the in- 
fluence of Shakespeare upon the English language, 
that while, so far as yet has been observed, every 
other writer, one single instance excepted, employs 
‘ thews ’ in the sense of manners, qualities of mind 
and disposition, his employment of it in the sense of 
nerves, muscular vigour, has quite overborne the 
other ; which, once so familiar in our literature, has 
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now quite past away. See a valuable note in Craik’s 
English of Shakespeare^ p. 117. 

To all good thewes born was she ; • 

As liked to the goddes or she was born, 

That of the shofe she should be the come. 

CuATJCKR, The Ltyend of Ilypcrmestre. 
For every thing to wh*ch one is inclintHl 
Doth best become and greatest grac(5 <loth gain ; 

Yet praise likewise deserve ^ooA^hewes enforced with pain. 

' Si’KNSKU, Fairy Queen, ii. 2. 

The mother of three daughters, well upbrouglit 
In goodly thewes and godly cxcrci^je. , 

* Id. /A, i. 10, 4. 

Think, Many, as they r^ad or hear in onr 

Thought, ■ English Bible these woMs of our 
THouGHTim.) Lord, ‘Take no thought for your 
life’ (Matt. vi. 25 ; cf. 1 Sam. ix. 5), are perplexed, 
for they cannot help feeling that there is some exagge- 
ration in them, that He is urging here something 
which is impossible, and which, if possible, would not 
be desirable, but a forfeiting of the true dignity of 
man. Or perhaps, if tltey are able to compare the 
English with the Greek, they blame our Translators 
for having given an emphasis to the precept which it 
did not possess in the original. But neither is the 
fact. ‘ Thought ’ is constantly amdous care in our 
earlier English, as the examples which follow will 
abundantly prove ; and ‘ to think,’ though not so fre- 
quently, is to take n^ixtous care. To this day they 
will say in Yorkshire, ‘ It was thought that did for 
her,’ meaning that it was care that killed her. 

Cleopatra. What shall we do, Enobarbus ? 

Euoharhus. Think and die. 

Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra, act iii. sc. 13. 
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Thrifty — Tidy. 

Yet, for hie love that all hath wrought, 

Wed me, or else I die for thought. 

Skelton, Mancrly Margery. 

t 

He so plagued and vexed his father with injurious indignities, 
that the old man for very thought and grief of heart pined away 
end died. — H olland, Camden's Ireland, p. 120. 

In five hundred years only two queens have died in childbirth. 
Queen Catherine Parr died rather of thought. — Somers' Tracts 
{licixfn of Klizabeth), vol.^i. p. 1 72. 

Harris, an alderman of London, was put in trouble, and died 
of thmight and anxiety before his business came to an end. — 
Bacon, History of Hers y VII. ^ 

0 thoughtful herte, plungyd in dystres. 

Lydgate, Lyf of our Lady. 

I 

Thrifty. The ‘ thrifty ^ is on the way to be the 
thriving ; yet ‘ thrifty ’ does not mean thriving now, 
as once it did. It still indeed retains this meaning in 
provincial use ; as 1 have heard a newly- transplanted 
tree which was doing well, described as ‘ thrifty.’ 
See ‘ Unthrifty.* 

No grace hath more abundant promises made unto it than this 
of mercy, a sowing, a reaping, a thrifty grace. — Bishop Rey- 
nold! , Sermoii 30. 

Tidy. This, identical with the German ‘zeitig,’ 
has lost that reference to ttwe which in ‘ noontide,* 

* eventide,’ and some other compounds still survives. 

, Seven eares wexon fette of coron 
On an busk ranc and wel tidi. 

Story of Genesis and 'Exodus, 2104. 

Lo an erthetilier abideth preciouse fruyt of the erthe, 
paciently sufirynge til he resseyve tymeful and lateful fruit — > 
that is Udi and ripe.— r/ames v. 7. Wiclif. 
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Tinsel. This is always now chewp finery, glistering 
(etincelant) like silver and gold, but at the same time 
pretending a value and a richntss which it does not 
really possess. There lay no such insinuation of pre- 
tentious splendour in its earlier uses. A valuable 
note in Keightley’s vol. i. p. 126, makes it, I 

think, clear that by ‘ tinsel * was commonly meamt ‘ a 
silver texture, less dense an^ stout than cloth of 
silver ; ’ yet not always, for see my first quotation. 

Under n duko, no man to wesir cloth gold tinsd. — lAterary 
liemains of King Edward VI* 1551, 2. 

Every place was hanged with cloth of gold, cloth of silver, 
tinaely arras, tapestry, and what not. — Anatomy of Abuses, 
p, 18. 

[lie] never cared for silks or sumptuous cost, 

For cloth of gold, or tinsd figurie. 

For baudkiii, broidery, cutw<^rks, nor conceits. 

Gascoigne, The Steel Glass. 

II er garments all were wrought of beaten gold, 

And all her steed with ^e««r/-trappings shone. 

Sfenseu, Fairy Queen, iii. l, 15. 

Tobacconist. Now the seller, once the smoker, of 
tobacco. 

Germany hath not so many drunkards, England tobacconists, 
France dancers, Holland mariners, as Italy alone hath jealous 
husbands. — Bukton, Anatomy of Melancholy, ptirt iii. sect. 3. 

Hfince is it that the lungs of the tobacconist are rotted. — 
JoNsoN, Uarlholomew Fair. 

• « 

But let it be of any truly said, 

He’s great, religious, learned, wise or staid, 

But he is lately turned tobacconist. 

Oh what a blur ! what an abatement is*t ! 

SY1.VESTEB, Tehacoo ’Battered. 
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Tory. It is curious how often political parties have 
ended by assuming to themselves names first fastened 
on them by their adversaries in reproach and scorn. 
The ‘ Gueux* or * Beggars ’ of Holland are perhaps the 
most notable instance of all ; so too ‘ tories* was a name 
properly belonging to the Irish bogtrotters, who during 
our Civil War robbed and plundered, professing to be 
in arms for the maintenance of the royal cause ; and 
from them transferred, about the year 1680, to those 
who sought to maintain the extreme prerogatives 
of the Crown. The'i'e is ar Act of the 6th of Anne 
with this title : ‘ For the more effectual suppressing 
Tories and Rapparqes ; and for preventing persons 
becoming Tories or resorting to them.’ For the best 
account of the ‘tories ’ see Prendorgast, Cromwelliao 
Seitlcwcnt of Jrelamlj pp. 163-183 ; and compare 
Cartic’s Life of the Buhe of Ormonde, vol. ii. p. 481 , 

That Irish Papists who had boon licensed to depart this 
nation, and of late years have been transplanted into Spain, 
Flanders find other foreign parts, have nevertheless secretly 
returned into Ireland, occasioning the increase of tories and 
other lawless persons. — Irish State Papers^ 24th January, 1656. 

Let such men quit all pretences to civility and breeding. 
They aW ruder than tories and wild Americans. — Glanvillk, 
Sermons^ p. 212. 

In the open or plain countries the peasants are content to live 
on their labour ; the woods, bogs, and fastnesses fostering and 
sheltering the robbers, tories, and woodkerns, who are usually 
the offspring of gentlemen, that have either misspent or foi;feited 
their estates ; who, though having no subsistanco, yet contemn 
trade, ai^ being too mean and base for a gentleman reduced never 
so low. — MS. Account of the State of the County of Kildare, of 
date 1684, in Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

Mosstroopers, a sort of rebels in the northern part of Scotland, 
that live by robbeiy and spoil, like the tories in Ireland, or the 
banditti in Italy. — Phillips, Nem World of Words, ed. 1706. 
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Trade. Properly that path which we^‘ tread/ and 
thns the ever recurring habit and manner of our life, 
whatever this may be. • 

A postern with a hlinde wicket there w.is, 

A common irndr to passe through Priam’s house. , 

Lord SuitiiKY, Translation of the Mneid, b. 4 i. 1 . 592. 

Por him that lacketh nothing necessary, nor hath cause to 
complain of liis present state, it is ^ great lolly to leave his old 
acquainted trade of life, and to enter into another new and un- 
known. — Nouth, PluUircli^s Lives ^ p. 53. 

Teach a child in the trade of his wAy, and when he is old, he 
shall not depart from it. —Proverbs xxii. 6. Geneva. 

There those five sisters had continual trade, 

And used to hn.tlic themselves in that deceit^l shade. 

Si'KNSEU, Fairy Queen, ii. 12, 30. 

Treacle. This at present means only the sweet 
syrux) of molasses, but was once of far wider reach 
and iar nobler significance, having come to us from 
afar, and by steps wliich are curious to trace. They 
are these. The Greeks, in anticipation of modern 
llo^nof^opathy, called a fancied antidote to the viper’s 
bite, which was composed of the vij)er’B flesh, dnpiaKti, 
— from Oripiov, a name often given to the vipcA* (^Acfft 
xxviii. 5) ; of this came the Latin ‘ thcriaca,* and our 
‘ thcriac,’ of which, or rather of the Latin form, 

‘ triacle ’ and ‘ treacle * arc but popular corruptions. 
See^the Promidoi'ium Parmtlorum, p. 500. 

For a most strong treat le against these venomous heresies 
wrought our Saviour many a marvellous miracle. — Sir T. More, 
A Treatise on the Passion, Works, p. 1357. 

There is no more triacle at GaTaad, and there is no phisician 
that can healo the hurte of my people. — Jer, viii. 22. Cover- 
balk. 
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At last his body [Sir Thomas Overbury’s] was almost come 
by use of poisobs to the state that Mithridates* body was by the 
use of treajcle and preservatives, that the force of the poisons was 
blunted upon him. — BAC(>!ir, Charge against Bobcrty Earl of 
Somerset. 

The saints’ experiences help them to a sovereign treacle made 
of the scorpion’s own flesh (which they through Christ have 
slain), and that hath a virtue above all other to expel the venom 
of Satan’s temptations from the hearL. — G urnall, The Christian 
in Complete Armour^ c. ix. § c. 

Wonderful therefore is the power of a Christian, who not 
only overcomes and conquers and kills the viper, but like the 
skilful' apothecary makes Wtidote ) and triable of him. — Hales, 
Sermon on Christian Omnipotence. 

Treajcle\ a physical composition, made of vipers and other 
ingredients. — Buillips, Bern World of Words. 

Tree. This might once have been nsed of the 
dead timber, no less than of the living growth ; thus 
‘rood^ree,* ‘axle^ree,* ‘saddle^/ve.’ 

In a greet hous ben not oneli vessels of gold and of silver, 
but also of tree [lignoa, Vulg.] and of erthe. — 2 Tim. ii. 20. 
WlCLIF. 

He had a castel of tre, which he doped Mategrifon. — C ap- 
grave, (^hronicle! of England^ p. 145. 

Take down, take down that mast of gowd, 

Set up a mast of tree, 

111 sots it a forsaken lady 
To sail sae gallautlie. 

Old Ballad, 

Triiimph. . A name often transferred by our early 
writers to any stately show or pageantry whatever, 
not restricted, as now, to one celebrating a victory. 
See Lord Bacon’s Essay, the 37th, with the heading, 
^ Of Masks and Trivmplie^' passim. 
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Our daughter, 

In honour of whose birth these triumph are, 

Sits here, like beauty’s child. 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre, act ii. sc. 2. 

You cannot have a perfect palace except you have two several 
sides, the one for feasts and triumphs, the other for dwelling. — ; 
Bacon, Essays, 45. ^ • 

This day to Dagon is a solemn feast, " 

With sacrifices, triumph, pomp and games. 

Milton, Samson Ayonisirs, 

Trivial. A ‘ trivial ’ saying is at present a slight 
one; it was formerly a •well- worn or often-repeated 
one, or, as wo should now say, one that was trite ; 
but this, it might be, on the ground of the weight 
and wisdom which it contained ; as certainly the 
maxim quoted by Hacket is anything but ‘ trivial ’ in 
our sense of the word. Gradually the notion of 
slightness was superadded to that of commonness, 
and thus an epithet once of honour has become one of 
dishonour rather. 

Others avouch, and that more truly, that he [Duns Scotus] 
was born in Downn, and thereof they guess him to be named 
Dunensis, and by contraction Duns, which lorm is so trivial and 
common in schools, that who.so surpasseth others eithcr^n cavil- 
ling sophistry or subtle philosophy is forthwith nicknamed a 
Duns. — Stantiiukst, Dcscnptwn of Ireland, p. 2. 

.ffiquitas optimo cuiquo notissima, is a trivial saying, A very 
good man cannot be ignorant of equity. — Hacket, Life of Arch- 
hish9p Williams, part i. p. 57. 

These branches [of the divine life] are threw, whceo names 
though trivial and vulgar, yet, if rightly understood, they bear 
such a sense with them, that nothing more weighty can be pro- 
nounced by the tongue of men or soraphims, and in brief they 
are these, Charity, Humility, and Purity.— H. Mobe, Grand 
Mystery of Godliness, b. ii. c. 12 . 
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Trumpery. That which is deceitful is without 
any worth ; and ‘ trumpeiy,’ which was at first deceit, 
fraud (tromperie), is iriow anything which is worth- 
less and of no account. Was Milton’s use of the 
word in his well-known line, ‘ Black, white and gray, 
with all their trumpery,^ our present, or that earlier ? 

When truth appeared, Itogoro hated more 
Alcynn’s and efid them detest, , 

Than ho was late enamoured before. 

Sir J. Harington, Orlando FuriosOj b. vii. 

Brifannicus was now grpwn to man’s estate, a true and worthy 
plant to receive his fatlior’s empfrt‘ ; wliieli a grafted son by 
adoption now possessed by the injury and trumpery of his 
mother. — G thkhnwey, Tadtua^ p. 182. 

• 

Turk. It is a remarkable evidence of the extent 
to which the Turks and the Turkish assault upon 
CBiristendom had impressed themselves on the minds 
of men, of the way in which they stood as representing 
the entire Mahometan world, that ‘ Turk,’ being in 
lact a natioiical, is constantly employed by the writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as a reli- 
gious, designation, as equivalent to, and coextensive 
with, ]5l([ahomed;an ; exactly as in the New Tes- 

tament means continually not of Grreek nationality, 
but of Gentile religion. 

Have mercy upon all Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics. — 
( oiled for Good Friday, 

It is no good reason for a man’s religion, that he was borif and 
brought up in it ; for then a 7’urk would have as much reason 
to be a !/zirk as a Christian to be a Cliristian. — C hillingwouth, 
27ic licligion vf Trotestants, part i. c. 2. 

Tutor, ) The ‘ tutor ’ of our forefathers was 

Tuition. J rather a caretaker and guardian than an 
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instructor ; but seeing that one defends another 
most effectually who imparts to him those principles 
and that knowledge whereby Jie shall be able to 
defend himself, our modern use of the word must 
be taken as a deeper than the earlier. 

This is part of tho l»nonr that the children owe lo thrir 
parents and tutors by the commandment of Grod, even to he bo- 
‘^towed in marriage as it plcaScth the godly, prudent and honc'st 
parents or tutors to appoint. — BEcj^N, Catechism^ Parker 8oc. 
fd., p. 871. 

Tutors and guardians arc in the pbuj^ of parents ; and what 
they arc iii fiction of law they must romombor as an argument 
to engage thein to do in reality of duty. — J. Taylor, Holy Liviug, 
iii. 2. 

• 

though they wore not to be trusted with the Mng’s brother, 
tl'at by the assent of tho nobles of tho laud wore appointed, as 
the king’s nearest friends, to the tuiiwn of his own royal person. 
— Sir T. More, History of King liwhard ///., p. 36. 

Afterwards turning his speech to his wife and his son, ho 
LScanderlx/l commended them both with his kingdom to tho 
niifiou of the Venetians.— Knolles, History of the Turks, vol. i. 
]). 274. 

Umbrage, \ ‘ To take umbrage ’ is, I think, the 
Umurageous. ) only phrase in which the ^word 
‘ umbrage ’ is still in use among us, tho only one at 
least in which it is ethically employed ; but ‘umbrage’ 
in its earlier use coincides in meaning with the old 
French ‘ ombrage ’ (see the quotation from Bacon), 
and jignifics suspicion, or rather the disposition to 
suspect ; and ‘ umbrageous,’ as far as I kqow, is con- 
stantly employed in the sense of suspicious by our 
early authors ; having now no other but a literal sense. 
Other uses of ‘umbrage,’ as those of Fuller and 
Jeremy Taylor which follow, must be explained from 
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the classical sympathies of these writers ; ont of which 
the Latin etymology of the word gradually made 
itself felt in the meaning which they ascribed to it, 
namely as anything slight and shadowy, 

I say, just fear, not out of umbrages^ light jealousies, appre- 
hensions afar olf, but out of clear foresight of imminent danger. 
— Bacon, Of a War with Spain, 

To collect the sereral essays Cf princes glancing on that 
project [a new Crusade], n^ere a task of great pains and small 
profit ; especially some of them being umbrages and state repre- 
sentations rather than realities, to ingratiate princes with their 
subj^'cts, or with the oratoiy of so pious a project to woo money 
out of people’s purses. — Fui-leb, The Holy War, b. v. c. 25. 

You look for it [truth] in your books, and you tug hard for it 
in your dispptations, ahd you derive it from the cisti^rns of the 
Fath(!rs, and you inquire after the old ways ; and sometimes are 
taken with new appearances, and you rejoice in false lights, or 
are delighted with little umbrages or peep of day. — J. Taylob, 
Sermon preached to the University of Dublin, 

There being in the Old Testament thirteen types and um- 
brages of this Holy Sacrament, eleven of them are of meat and 
drink. — Id., The Worthy Communicant, c. ii. § 2. 

At the beginning some men were a little umbrageous, and 
startling at the name of the Fathers; yet since the Fntlicrs have 
been well studied, we have behaved ourselves with more reve- 
rence toward tfle Fathers than they of the Homan persuasion 
have done. — Donne, Sermons, 1640, p. 557. 

That there was none other present but himself when his master 
De Merson was murdered, it is umbrageous, and leaves a spice of 
fear and sting of suspicion in their heads. — Heynoi.1)S, God^s 
Revenge against Murther, b. iii. hist. 13. 

Uncouth. Now unformed in manner, ungraceful 
in behaviour ; but once simply unknown. The change 
in signifidation is to be traced to the same causes 
which made ‘ barbarous,’ meaning at first only foreign, 
to have afterwards the sense of savage and wild. 
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Almost all nations regard with disfavour and dislike 
that which is outlandish, and generally' that witli 
w^liich they arc unacquainted ; so that words which at 
first did but cxi)ress this fact of strangeness, easily 
acquire a further iinfixvoiirable sense. 

Tlic vul^Mr irishniction yoquirtjs nlso vulf^jir and conunifnicnl)!*' 
terms, not elerkJy or vvconlh^ as aro all tlieso of the (irook and 
laiigiiJiufes. — ruiTENJiiMM, Art of KmjlisU Voc»y^ b. in. 
f. 10. • 

AVel-jiway llic while I was so fond, 

To leave the good that T lind in bond, 

In liope of better th.it was imcouth ; ’ • 

So lost tlie dog thellrsh iii his nionlh, 

Sl•K^'SKB, The Shepherd's Cideiidar, Sepiemher. 

‘ nnkist,’ sjiid the- old famoin^ ptud, Cl^iueer ; ^hieh 

proverl) very veil taketli plaee in this our new pexd, wlio for that 
he Is unvouih (as said (.haiieer) is urikist; MxA.iivknov'n to most 
men, is r('.nr:irded but of a few. — E. K., Kpuile Dedicatory pnjiaed 

SpeOiS'r's Shepherd's Calendar. 

Uneqt VL. From the constant use made of ‘un- 
equal ’ by our early wu-iters, for whom it was entirely 
e([uivsilciit to unjust, unfair, one might almost sujqiost* 
tl'.cy saw in it ‘ iiiiquus ’ rather than ‘ ina^qualis.’ At 
tiny rate they had no scrnjde in using in a siuiso, 
tvliich ‘ iiia'qualis ’ never lias, but ‘iniquus ’ con- 
tinually. 

To punish me for what you make me do 
JScems most vneqiud. 

SiiAKHSPEAiiE, Antony and Cleopatra^ act ii. .sc. 5. 
These imputations are too common, sir, 

And easily stuck on virtue, when she’s pdor : • 

You are unequal to me. 

Ben Jonson, The Fox, act iii. sc..i. 

Jerome, a very unequal relator of tlic opinion of his adver- 
saries. — WouTiiiNGTON, Life of dos(ph Mtde, p. xi. 
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Uniiandsome. Sec ‘ Handsome.’ 

A narrow stra,ij;iht path by the wator’s Rifle, very nnhavdaomc 
[ou for an army ty pass that way, Ihouj^h they found not 

a man to keep tlio passage. — Nouth, IHutarch's Lives^ p. 317 ; 

<‘f. p. 378. 

Tim sliips were unwieldy and unhandsome. — Hollano, Livij^ 
p. 118S 1 

FNTTArPY, 1 A very de*p truth lies involved in 

Umiaitiness. j the iact that so many words, nnd 1 
suppose in all Ian guac^cs, unite the meanings of wicked 
and.Tniserabl(i,as the,Gr(‘ek o-^^eVXtoc, our own ‘wi*eteh’ 
and ‘ wretelied.’ So, too, if Avas once with ‘ iinha])])y,’ 
although its use in the sense of ‘ wicked ’ has now 
passed awt^. 

k'athers shall do well also to keep from llioin [llieir cliildrcn] 
sueli schoolfellows as bo and giv(‘n to shre-wd turn*'; 

for sncli as tiny are enough to corrupt and mar llie best natures 
in the world. — Holland, VluianUs blonds, p. 16. 

Thou old unhappy traitor, 

Briefly thy self remember; the sword is out 
^fhat must destroy thee. 

Shakksi’eauk, King Lear, act iv. sc. 6. 

The servants of Dionyso, king of Sicily, which although they 
wore iiieliiiod to all nnhappim'ss and miseliief, yet after tlic 
coming^ of PI a tx), perceiving that for liis doctrine and wisdom the 
king liad him in high estimation, they thus counterfeited the 
countenance and habit of the pliilosophor. — Sir T. Elyot, The 
Governor, b. ii. c. 14. 

[Mail] from the hour of his birth is most miserable, w’cak, and 
sickly ; when he sucks, he is guided by others ; when he is^grown 
great, practiseth unhappinesa and is sturdy ; and when old, a 
child again arid repen loth him of his past life. — B ubton, Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy ; Dcmocr iius to the Header, 

Union. The elder Pliny (II, N. ix. 59) tolls us 
that the name ‘ nnio ’ had not very long before his 
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time beg^n to be given to a pearl in wbicb^all cliiefest 
excellencies, size, roundness, smoothness, whiteness, 
weight, met and, so to speak, •w ere liuited] and as 
late as Jeremy Taylor the word ‘ union ’ was often 
emplojT^ed of a jjcarl of a rare and transcendent 
beauty. • • 

And in t.hci cup an unii^ri shall ho throw, 

Kicluir than tliat which four tjpfcessivo kings 
in Denmark’s crown have worn. 

SiiA-KESFEA-iin, HamJei, act r. sc. 2. 

hopr' Panl II. in his pontificNil vcstmftits outwiiiit all hiff pre- 
ch“(*(‘.ssors, especially in his mitre, upon which he had laid oat a 
cjrc.it deal of money in purchasing at vast rates diamonds, 
sapphires, emeralds, crysolitlis, jaspers, umonn, and all manner 
ot [irecious stones. — Sir Paui. Hycaut, l^laiiud s hhioru of the 
Vo pcs, p. 1 14. 

Perox, the Persian king, [hathl an vnion in his ear worth an 
hundred weight of gold. — JiuitTON, Anaioiny of McfawMip 
mem. li. scot. 3. 

TJnkinp, 1 ‘‘Unkind ’ has (piite forfeited now its 

Ijkkjnuness. ) primary meaning, namely tliat whieJj 
violates the law of kind, thus ‘ wiJclud abominations ’ 
(CIniucer), meaning incestuous unions and the like : 
Sind luis taken up with the secondary,* that which 
does not recognize the duties flowing out of this kin- 
ship. In its primary meaning it move.s in a region 
vherc the physical and ethical meet ; in its secondary 
m a jnircly ethical sphere. How soon it begsin to 
occupy this the passages which follow will show ; for 
out of a sense that nothing was so uniisitural or 
‘ unkind ’ as ingratitude, the word early obtained use 
as a special designation of this vice. 

Unkynde [ingrati,Vulg.], cursid,withouten affeccioun. — 2 Tim. 
iii. 2, 3. WiCLiF. 

a 2 
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It is all oup to soy unhinde^ 

As thing whiclio dnonc is againo kinde, 

For it with kinde never stoode 
A man to yoldo Cvill for goode. 

Got^icr, Confessio Amantis, b. v. 
Whar-for ilk man, bathe lored and lowed, 

, 8uld think(» on that love that lie man shcw'cd, 

And love Ilym and thank IT^'m als he can. 

And olios cs ho an nvhtfn^. man. 

liiciiAun KoiJiifi i>k^1Iamih)lh, Prick of Co 7 iscicncc, 117. 

The most damnable vice and most against justice, in mine 
opinion, is ingratitude, commonly calh*d 'unkmdnc.'i^i. Tie is un- 
knid Ihat donioth to lij^re rocoivod an}’ boiK'fil, tliat indeed lie 
hath rocoivod ; ho is unkind that dissiniuletli ; ho is vnkniu 
that roeom]>onseth not ; but ho is most inikiud that forgottolh. — 
8ir T. b^LYor, The Governor, b. ii. c. 

God might ha,vo made me ovem such a foulo and unreasonable 
boast as tins is ; and yet was I never s«> kt/nde as to thancke Him 
that Uo had not made mo so vile a croaluro: which thing I 
greatly Ix'vvaylo, and my nnkindmcssr causeth mo now thus to 
weepe. — FiiiTii, IFor^s, ItOiTS, p. 90. 

Wo hav(‘ cause also in Fngland to beware of unkioidneKSc, wbo 
have had in so fewe yearcs the candcl of Goddes woorde, so otr 
lightned, so oil put out; and yet will veiituro by our uiithankful- 
uease in doctrine, and sinfnll life, to loose againe lighto, candle, 
candlestieke, and all. — Ascham, 'Phe SchoU masierj b. i. 

Unthrifty, j As the ‘ thrifty ' will probably be 

UNTiriiirnwESS. f the thriving, so the ‘unthrifty’ 
the unthriving ; but the words are not synonymous 
any more, as once they were. Sec ‘ Thrifty.’ 

What [is it] but this self and presuming of ourselves causes 
grace t6 la* inithrif'ti/, and to hang down the head ? what but our 
ascribing to ourselves in our means-using, makes them so un- 
fruitful ? — KoGRiis, Namnan the SyriaHy p, 146. 

Stiiggering, noii-profii'ieiicy, and %iathriflincss of profession is 
the fruit of self. — In., Lndtx. 
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Unvalued. This and ‘ invaluable * ,havo been 
usefully desynonymized ; so that ‘ invaluable ’ means 
now havinjj a value greater tlftin can be estimated, 

‘ unvalued ’ esteemed to have no value at all. Yet it 
was not so once ; though in Shakespeare (see Ham lei, ^ 
act i. sc. 3) our present use of ‘ unvalued ’ occa^onally 
obtained. 

Two golden apples of unvalucd^vleQ. 

Spenskr, Sofinct 77. 

Go, imvalfoid^hooik, . 

Liver, and Ijo loved ; if aiJy envious look 

Hurt lliy clear fame, learn that no slate more high 

Attends on virtue than pined envy’s eye. 

Chapman, Dediegtion of Poems. 

Each heart 

Hiith from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took. 

Milton, An KpUaph on Shakespeare. 

UsriiV, \ This, which is now the lending of money 

IJsuuER. ) ui^on inordinate interest, was once the 
huiiling it upon any. The man who did not lend liis 
money for nothing was then a ‘usurer,’ not he, as 
now, who makes unworthy profit by tVe necessities 
of the needy or the extravagance of the foolish. It 
is true that the Avord was as dishonourable then as it 
is now; and it could not be otherwise, so long as all 
receiving of interest Avas regarded as a violation at 
once of diAune and of natural law. When at length 
the common sense of men overcame tliis straijgc but 
deep-rooted prejudice, the Avord was too deeply stained 
with dishonour to be employed to express’ the lawful 
receiving of a measurable interest; but ‘usury,’ 
taking up a portion only of its former meaning, was 
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now restricted to that which still remained under a 
moral ban" namely the exacting of an excessive in- 
terest for money len^. 

On t,lu! other side, the eoinmodities of ustm/iwe: first, tlnit 
howsoever usury in sorno respoet hindereth mcrehsiiidizine. 
in somo other it udvaneetli it ; for it is certain tliat tlie greatest 
part <,>f trade is driven by young mercliants upon horroiruiy af 
interest ; so- as if the usurer oitlit?r call in or koe]) back his 
money, there will ensue preyontly a great stand of trade. — IJacox, 
Essays. 

AVhorefDre then gavost not thou my money into the b.'ink, t,lmt 
at my coming i mi«iht liUve rcquircAl mim* own witli usury [(ror 
rd/cy] ? — Lv/Zre xix. 23. Aiithoi izod Version. 

Ilrf)kers, takers of pawms, biting usurers I will not ndinit ; 
yet because Ave converge Insro willi nnm, not Avith gods, ami 
b)r the hanlness (if men’s h(‘arts, 1 will tolerate some kind cf 
usury . — JluKTON, Anatomy of Melav^holy ; Democritus to the 
[leader. 


Vatilet. LI tiro, dealing with this voiy word, has 
truly said, ‘Lcs mots, soil en chaugcant do J^ays, soil, 
eii cbaiigeant do siccle, s’ennoblisscnt on s’avilisscut 
d’uiie facoii singulii*ro ’ {Jlisf. da la L(iihjiiali'ranr.alsr, 
vol. ii. p. 166). There could he no more signal proof 
of this than,' that which the ^vord ‘ varlet ’ supplies. 
I continue to cpiolo his words, ‘ Vaslet, ou, par iiue 
substitution non rare dc Vr a Vs, varlet., est un 
dirainntif de vassal ; vassal signifiait un vaillant 
guerrier, ct vavlal un jcune homme qui pouvait as- 
pirer anx houncurs de la chevalcrie.’ From this ii 
fell to the use in which we find it in the passage 
quoted below from Shakespeare of squire or attendant, 
which is also the continually recurring use in the 
old English translation of Froissart. In this sense 
it survives as ‘ valet; ’ but not pausing here, it is now 
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tinged with contempt, and implies moral worthlessness 
in him to whom it is applied. 

Cjill hero my rnrlH ; I’ll unarm mysolf. 

fci^HAKJos] KAun, Troihfs and Crcsaula^ act i. sc. i. 

hiffiil- so there came in a rnrht\ ami lold Sir Trislra.m hf>\v» 
there was o()me an orranf kiiiirht into the town with sueTi eol(jiirs 
upon his .sliield.— Sir T. Mat-ok'v, Morie JX Arthur^ b. x. <?. 56. 

\ ASSATiAGK. Tills had once the meaning of con- 
rngc, [)T‘n\vess, siiperioritj. Sec in explanation the 
quotation from Littiv under ‘ VJlrlet.* 

And certainly a ma.u hath niosi hoTionr 
’I'o (lien in his execdlence and tlour, 

1 'han wlian his name ajipalled is for jf^o; 

Jojr all fo ryot ten is lus martin tjr. 

(JuAU^'Kii, The Kniyhics Tah- 

And Oatonn scilh is noon great eneross 
Of uorldly tresour, a.-> for to live in ]>ees, 

^\'hich among vertues hath the vassiloye. 

Lydoatk, Mmor ToemSf Ilalliweirs od., p. 176. 

Ymkmtn. Now always noxious offensive .animals 
of the s^nudlcr kind ; hut employed formerly with no 
such liiiiilatioii. 

Ilut lie shonko of the vcrmai into the fyre and felt no liarmc. 
— xxviii. 5. Genova Version. 

This crocodile is a mischievous four-footed boast, a dangcro'is 
used to both elements. — H owand, Ammianua^ p. 212. 

Wherein wer^' all manner of four-footed beasts of the earth, 
and mrm.in [icat rh. dijpla], and worms, and fowls of tlfo air. — 
Arts X. 12. Ueneva. 

The Lord rectifies Peter, and frames him to go by a visioh of 
all crawling vermm in a clean sheet. — K oueus, Naaman the 
Syrian t p. 42. 
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Vilify. This now implies a great deal more than 
to hold morally cheap, which was all that in the 
seventeenth century lit involved. 

Can it 1)0 imagined that a whole people would ever so vUifi/ 
themselves, depart from their own intiTest^ to that dogro(‘ as to 
place aK their hopes in one man. — M ii«T()N, Defence of the l^coiilc 
of England, c. 7. 

The ears of all men will be filled with deceitful figments and 
gainful lies, the merits oi Christ’s passion will bo vdiHcd and 
maimed. — II. Mouk, Tfte Mysterif of Iniquity, b. ii. c. 7, § ll. 

Tliro more I magnify iTv*^^‘lt» fhe more God vilifies me. — R ogkks, 

daman the Syrian, p. 469. ' 

Villain, ) A word whose story is so well known 

ViLLANY* J that one may bo spared the necessity 
of repeating it. It was, I think, with ‘ villany ’ that 
there was first a transfer into an ethical sphere, though 
it is noticeable how ‘villany’ till a very late day ex- 
pressed words foul and disgraceful to the utterer much 
oftener than deads. 

Pour the blood of the vUlain in one basin, and the blood of 
the gentleman in another ; what difference shall there be proved? 
— JIecon, The Jewel of Joy. 

We t'ield not ourselves to be your villains and slaves [non in 
servHuicm nos tradimus], but as allies to be protected by you. — 
IIoLLAND, Livy, p. 93$. 

[lie] was condemned to bo degraded of all nobility, and not 
only himself, but all his succeeding posterity declared villains 
and clowns, taxable and incapable to boar arms. — PLoitiu, 

Montaigne, b. i. c. 15. 

« 

In our modern language it [foul language] is termed villany, 
as being proper for rustic boors, or men of coarsest education and 
employment, who, having their minds debased by being conver- 
sant in meanest affliirs, do vent their soriy passions in such 
strains. — Bajibow, Of EvU-s^peakhig in general, Sermon 16. 
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Virtuous. Virtue is still occasionally used as 
equivalent to might or potency, but ‘ virtuous ’ has 
quite' abdicated the meaning !>f valorous or potent 
which it once had, and which its etymology justified. 

With this all strengths .and minds he moved ; but yojing Dei-* 
phobus, * 

Old Priam’s son, amongst them all was chiefly virtuous. 

Chapman, Hosier's lltad^ xiii. 147. 

Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambiiscan old, 

Of Camball and of Alga*sifo, ^ 

And who had ( 5 auacc t-o wife, 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass. 

, Milton, II Pcnscroso. 

» 

Tho lifting up his vertuom stalf on high 

lie smote the sea, which calmed was with speed. 

Spknseu, Fairy Queen, ii. 12, 26. 

Viv/irious,! ‘ Longevity,’ as one might expect to 

Vitality. J find it, is a comparatively modern 
word in the language. ‘Vivacity,’ whicli has now 
acquired the mitigated sense of liveliness, served in- 
stead of it ; keeping in English the original sense 
which ‘ vivacitas ’ had in the Latin. \ ^ 

James Rands, of Horborn in this county, is most remarkable 
for his vivacity, for he lived 140 years. — Puller, Worthies of 
England, Uta ffordshi re. 

Fables are raised concerning the vivacity of the deer; for 
neitfler arc thoir gestation nor increment such as may afford an 
argument of long life. — Sir T. Broavne, Vulgar Errors. 

Hitherto the hmglish bishops had boon vivacious .almost to 
wonder. For, necessarily presumed of good years before enter- 
ing on their office in the first year of Queen Elizabeth, if. was 
much that but five died for the first twenty yo.ars of her reign. — 
Id., Church History of Britain, b. ix. § 27. 
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Voluble. This epithet always insinuates of him 
to whom it is now applied that his speech is freer and 
faster than is meet ; tut it once occupied that region 
of meaning which ‘fluent’ does at present, without 
any suggestion of the kind. Milton (P. L. ix. 436) 
recalls* the word, as he does so many, to its primary 
meaning. 

He [ArcliLisliop Abbott] ^r;is painful, stout, severe .'igniust b.ul 
inanin rs, of a fjrave aucl a vohihle eloquorico. — Hacki.t, Lt/c of 
Archbishop Williams, part i. p. 65. 

t 

Wainscot. I transcrihe a corrccHon of the brief 
and inaccurate notice of this word in iiiy fii’st edition, 
which a coriespondcuit, with the best (>p[)ortimi(y of 
knowledge, has kindly sent me: ‘“Wuinscot” is 
always in tho building trade a])plied to oak only, but 
not to all kinds of oak. Tlie wainscot oak grows 
abroad, chiefly, I think, in Holland, and is used foT* 
wainscoting, or wood lining, of avails of hons(‘s, 
because it works very freely under tho tool, and is 
not liable to “ cast ” or rend, as English oak wdll do. 
It is consequently used for all purposes wdicre cx])enso 
is no pbject.»' Formerly all panelling to walls w’us 
done in w'ainscot, and w^as called “ wainscoting.” It 
'was never painted. In modem times it was imitated 
in deal, and was painted to represent real w'ainscot, 
or of any other colour, wliile the name of “ w^ain- 
scoting ” adhered to it, though the material was no 
longer wainscot. At present, however, the word 
“ wainscot ” is always used to designate the real 
wainscot oak.’ It will be seen from this very inte- 
resting explanation that within the narrow limits of a 
particular trade, the oldmeaningof* wainscot,’ which 
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Want — Whirlpool. 

liaa every wlioro else disappeared, still survives. It 
.would be curious to trace bow inucb in ibis way of 
earlier Kiiglisb witbin limited Jecbnical circles lives 
on, having everywhere else died out. 

A woclgo of vjainscot \h filtost and rao.st proper for cleaving of 
an <iake7i tree. — Sir T. biJQUHAnT, Truria, ]>. 153 . • 

iMMiig lltns !irray(‘d. and cnclo.**^**! in a. cln'st of vmnn<cof^ he 
I Edward (ho Coiil’o.^^sor'l was^rcniovod into the before- pro]iari‘d 
foret)'). — Dakt, /lUloiy/ t*/ St. 7V/c/*.s-, ly'c.'^/i/uusltr, b. ii. c. 3 . 

W ANT. Amoncr other differences botwocri ‘capere’ 
Sind ‘ egere,’ this certainly is one, that the former may 
be said of things evil as well as good, as well of 
those wh(»se absence is desirable as of those wliose 
absence is ielt as a loss, while ‘egere ’ always implit's 
not merely the absetico but the painful sense of tlu‘ 
absence. ‘To want’, which Lad oneo tlio more 
colourless use of ‘ earon?,’ has passed now, nearly 
though not altogether, into this latter sense, and is 
= ‘ c‘gcre.* 

If Jio bo lost, and want, thy life shall go for his life. — I Kwffi> 
XX. 30. Genova. 

Ill a word, lie [tvlio true gentlonian] is siic?V that could we 
him, it. w'oro pity but tlnit In; Avore in heaven ; and yet 1 
pily not nuicli his coulinuanco hero, because he is already so 
much in licjn-en to himself. — Ci^ement Ellis, Character of a 
Trite Gf'utlcman. 

^ I'riond of my life, which did you not prolong, 

The world had wanted many an idle song. , 

Pope, Line^ to Arbuihnot. 

Whirlpool. Dr. Latham, in his edition of John- 
son, is tlic first to notice, the use of ‘whirlpool’ to 
designate some huge sea- monster of the whale kind, 
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tlic sperm whale or cachalot has been suggested. 
Thus in the margin of our Bible, there is on i, 

(‘ Canst thou draw ant leviathan ? ’) a gloss, ‘ that is, 
a whale or whirlpool' 

Tho Indian So, a hroedeth the most and the hi^gcst fishes that 
arc ; among which the whales and. MirlpoolHf called halfrine, 
tjike tip in length as much as four acres or arpoiis of land. — 
HtinnANU, Vlwy^ vol. L p. 235. * 

The ork, whirljiool, whale, or huffing physetcr. 

Sylvestkk, DuhartaSy First Lay of the Week. 

Akout sunset, comingiuoar the Wild Island, Pantagniel spi(*d 
afar off a huge monstrous physettr, a sort of whale, which some 
Ciill a whirlpool. — liAWiLAis, Pantagruely b. iv. c. 33. 

WinsrE»ETi,| There lay in ‘whisperer’ once, as 

WHTsrjiiiiiNG. I in the xlnOvpitrTi'ic of the Greeks, tho 
susurro of the Latins, the suggestion of a slandt'rer 
or false accuser, which has' now quite passed away 
from the word. 

Now this Doog, being there at that lime, what doclh ho? 
Like a whisjicrer or nian-pleasor gooth to Saul tluj king, sind told 
him how the priest had refreshed David in liis journey, and had 
given unto him tho sword of Goliath.— Latiaieu, Sermons^ 
Parker edit., p. 486. 

A wtiispercr soparatoth chief friends. — Prov. xvi. 28. Autho- 
rized Version. 

Kings in ancient times were wont to put greiit trust in eunuchs. 
Put yet their trust towards them licath rather been as to good 
whisperers than good magistrates and oflicers. — Bacon, Fssays^ 
Of Deformity. ‘ 

Lest ll\pre he debates, onvyings, wraths, strifes, backbitings, 
whispirings, swellings, tumults. — 2 Cor, xii. 20. Authorized 
Aversion. 

Whitebot. Formerly a cockered favourite (com- 
pare Barnes’s use of ‘ white son,’ Works, 1572, p. 192), 
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but in later years one of the many names which the 
perpetrators of agrarian outrages in Ireland either 
assumed to themselves, or had given to them by 
others. 

111^4 first address was An hnmhlo Remonstrance Ly a dutiful 
son of t]jc Church, almost as if he had saidlier whiteboy^ — Mii.- • 
TON, Prose IForA^s, vol. i. p. 1 72. 

Tho P(>})e was loath to {\^lventiire his dai'liiif^s into danp'r. 
Thosr w/i/ir boys weni to stay at ho^iewilh his Holiness, their 
tender father . — /Joly JVnr, i. 13. 

Wife. It is a very profouii^l testimony, yi-^ded 
by language, to the fact fliat woinoii are intended to 
be wives, and only find the true eoniplction of tlieir 
beii'g when they are so, thaff in so ^many lan- 
g'lages there is a word which, meaning first a Avoman, 
means afterwards a wife, as yur>/, ‘nudior,’ ‘femme,’ 

‘ weib,’ and our English ‘ wife.’ With us indeed the 
secondary use of tdie word has now overborne and 
swallowed up tlie first, which only survives in a few 
SLicli combinations as ‘ midwfr/ ‘ fislne//b,’ ‘hus- 
?r//r,’ and the like ; but it was not always so ; nor in 
our provincial dialects is it so now. An intelligent 
correspondent who has sent me a ‘ Glos!ia7’y of Words 
u^ed in Central Yorkshire’ writes as folio vvs : ‘In 
rural districts a grown woman is a young wife, though 
she be unmarried.’ 

And witii that word upstart tlii.s oldo 
• Chaucer, T/ie Wife of BatlCs Tdl,e 

Like as a wife with childc, when liir travaile compieth upon 
ligr, is ashamed, crieth, and buffretli the payne, eVeii so*are we, 

0 Lorde, in thy sight. — hai. xxvi. 17. Coverdaxe,* 

Wight. The best discussion on this interesting 
word is in Grimm’s Deutsche Mytholoyie^ pp. 408-410, 
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who has a chapter, Qn Wiglitft and Elves. * Wight * 
has for us lost altogothter its original sense of a pre- 
lomatural or supernatural being, and is used, hut 
always slightingly, of men. It is easy to see how, 
with the gradual contcm}>t for the old mythology, 
tlic dying-out of the superstitions connected with it, 
w(jrds such as ‘ elf ’ and ‘ wight ’ should have lost 
their weight and honour as v^ell. 

I crouche thee from elves tmd from wighis. 

CiiAueicii, T'/te Millers 2\ile. 

Tlio poet IloTner speakijtli of no parlajids and (;h:i,ple 1 s l>iit clue 
to the celestial and heavc'uly wt/pits. — Hoi^land, Plmy^ vol. i. 
p. 456. 

A hlack hoU|Se cometh, and his rider hath a halanco, and a 
voice toilet li amoiiK the four that corn shall 1x5 dear [lirv. 

vi. 6]. — IhtoucsiiTON, Of Conseui tijxm A})ocalyi)se. 

When the four wights are said to have givc^ii glory, honour, 
and thanks to Him that sate upon the Ihronc' \_licv. v. 14 ], 
what was thoir ditty hut this? — 1^1 ede, Scruwus. 

Wilful. ] * Wilful ’ and ‘ willing,’ ‘ wilfully ’ and 

Wilfully. ] *, willingly,’ have been conveniently de- 
syiionymized by later usage in our language; so that 
in ‘ wilful ’ s^sid ‘ wilfully ’ there now lies ever tlie 
sense of will capriciously exerted, deriving its motives 
merely from itself; while the examples which fcjllow 
show there was oiioe no such implication of se7/-will 
in the words. 

Alle tho soncs of Israel halewiden wilful thingis to the Lord. 

^Exod. XXXV. 29. WlCLlF, 

A proud priest may bo known when he denieth to follow 
Christ and his apostles in wilful poverty and other virtues. — 
Foxe, Hook of Martyrs ; Examination of William Tltorjpe. 

Fede ye the flok of God, that is among you, and purvey ye, 
..not as constreyned, but wilfulli.— i EeU v. 2 . Wiclip. 
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• • 

And so, through his pitiful nailing* Christ shod out wUfiiUy 
for man’s life tho blood that was in his veins. — F^ xe, liooh 0/ 
Martyrs ; Kramination of WUham ^'liorpc, 

% 

Wince. Now to shrink or start away as in pain 
from a stroke or touch ; but, as far as I know, uscid 
always by our carliey authors in the sense of to kick. * 

• 

Poul, whom tho Lord hadk chosun, long tymo wyusidc agcii 
tlio prieke. — Wiclif, Prolog on the I^'dts of Ap<tsf/'is. 

J'or this ilowcr of ago, having no forecnsl of thrift, hut set 
altogether n])on s] 3 endiug, and giv<‘ii to delights and ])h;iisures, 
n'lvuafJi and flingeth out like a skiltislf and fraiiipold ho1*Se in 
biich sort that it liad need oT a sharp bit and short curb. — 
Jloj.i AND, Pliffarch's MoralSy p. 14. 

Wit, ) The present moaning of ‘ A\^t * as coni- 

WiTTY. ) pared with the })ast, and the period nvIuui 
it was in tho act of transition from one to the otlier, 
cannot be better marked than in the tpiotatioii from 
Jhslio]) lieynolds which is given below. It is a pro- 
ttjsl, an impotent one, as such invariably are, against 
a cliaiige in the word’s meaning, going on before his 
eyes. Cowley’s Odo, Of Wit, is another very impor- 
tant doenment, illustrating tlie history of the word. 

Who kuowo tlie wittc of the Lord, or who was his couuecilour ? 
— Bo?)?, xi. 34. Wjclif. 

I take not wit in that common acceptation, whereby men 
understand some sudden fla.shes of conceit whether in style or 
conference, which, like rott(*n wood in llie dark, hav(^ more shine 
than l^ubstance, whoso use and ornament are, like thcmscl\es, 
swift and vanishing, at once both adniiretl and forgotti^n. But I 
understand a settled, constant, and habitual sulficiciic^ of tho 
understanding, whereby it is enabled in any kind, of learning, 
theory, or practice, botli to sharpness in search, subLilty in .ex-« 
pression, and despatch in execution. — BEYNoyw, Passions a/nd 
FacvXius of the Soul, c. xxxix. 
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I 

For the world laghes on man and smylos, 

I^ot /it the last it him bygylos ; 

I’liurfor I hiild tharman noght witty 
That about the \vi)rld is over Ijysy. 

RiciiAHD Kou^e de IIampoee, PricJce of Conscience^ 1092. 

T confess notwit hstfinding, with the wittiest of the school 
•divines, ;t.liaL if we speak of strict justice God could no way have 
been bound to requite man’s labours in so large and ample 
maimer. — H ookkk, Ecclesiastical PaJLity, b. i. c. il. 

W ITCH. Tliis was not once restrained, as it now 
is, to the fcmnlc exerciser of unlawful magical arts, 
liiit ^'ould have been* as fretdy applied to Balaam or 
Simon Magus as to her wlioin we ctill the ‘ A^^itch of 
Bndor.* ‘ She-witch * was not uncommon in our 
bilizabe.ban*literature, when such was intended. In 
the dialect of Northumbria ‘ witclies ’ arc of both 
sexes still (Atkinson). 

Tliero wjis a man in that citic whoso name was Symoimt, a 
V'inhe. — Jo'/a viii. 9. Wiclif. 

Item, ho is a wiich^ asking counsel at soothsayers. — Foxe, 
pKiok of Martyrs ; Appeal against Boniface. 

Then the king commanded to call together all the soothsayers, 
charmers, witches, and Caldees, for to shew the king his dream. 
— Dan. n. 2. CoVeudale. 

AVho can deny him a wisard or witch, who in the reign of 
Hi chard the Usurper foretold that upon the same stone where he 
daslicd his spur riding toward Bosworth field he should dash his 
head in his return ? — Cotta, The Trial of Witchcraft, p. 49. 

WizABT). A title not necessarily used in times 
past witli any dislionourable subaudition of perverted 
wisdom on his part to whom it was given, as is now 
the- case. 

Then Herod, calling the wisards privily, did narrowly search 
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of them the time of the star’s appearing.— ii. 7. Sir J. 
Cheke. f '» 

When Jeremy his lamentation writ, 

They thought the wizard quite out of his wit. 

DfiATTON, Elcgws, To Mr. G, Sandj/s. 
See how from far upon the eastern road 
The stsir-led micards haste with odours sweet? 

Mieton, On the Nativity. 

Womb. This is now the uortpa, but once 
could bo ascribed to both sexes, having as wide a 
meaning as the KoiXia of the Greeks. ^ • 

And ho covcitido to fillo his wombe of the coddis that the 
hoggis ceten, and no man gal' hym. — Lukexv. 16. Wiclif. 

Of this matere, 0 roiile, well oatist thou trete ; 

Mete unto wombe ^ and wmnbc eke unto mfle. 

Chaucer, Canterbury Taloi. 

Falsiaff. An I had but a belly of any indifferoney, I were 
simply the most active fellow in Europe. My womb, my womb, 
iny womb undoes me. — Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV,, act iv, 

3 * 

Worm. This, which designates at present only 
smaller and innoxious kinds of creeping .and crawling 
things, once, as the German ‘wurm,’ was employed 
of all the serpent kind ; and indeed in soma of our* 
northern dialects all snakes and serpents are ‘ worms ’ 
to the present day. In ‘ blindt«;orwt,’ ‘ slowttrmii,’ 

‘ hagwomi,' we liave tokens of the earlier use. 

Tliero came a viper out of the heat and leapt on his hand. 
When the men of the country saw the worm hang on his hS.nd, 
they said, This man must needs be a murderer. — xxyiii. 3, 4, 
Tyndaie. 

Tis slander, 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tpngue ^ 

Outvenoms all the worms of ‘Nile. 

Shakespeare, Cymbeline, act iii. sc. 4. 

T 
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Worahi'p — YounJeer. 

0 Eve, in evil hour ttiou didst give ear 
To that false toomif of whomsoever taught 
To counterfeit man's voice, 

* Milton, Taradm Lost, b. ix. 

WoKSHIP. At present we ‘worship’ none hnt 
Grod ; there was a time when th& word was employed 
in so*miich more general a sense that it was not pro- 
fane to say that God ‘ worshipped,’ that is honoured, 
man. This, of course, is the sense of the word in the 
Marriage Service, ‘ with my body I thee worship^ 

<L « 

If ony man serve me, my fadir C.chal worschip hym. — John xii, 

26. WlCLlF. 

That they show all g</od faithfulness, that they may do vm'- 
shp to the dbetrine of our Saviour God in all things. — Tit, ii. 
10. Tyndaijs. 

Man, that was made after the image and likeness of God, is 
full' worshipful in his kind; yea, this holy image that is man 
God worshippcth. — Eoxb, Book of Martyrs; Examination of 
William 'Thorpe, 

Wretched. What has been observed on ‘Un- 
happy \ explains and accounts also for the use of 
‘ wretched ’ as = wicked. ‘ Wretch ’ still continues 
' to cover the' two meanings of one miserable and one 
wicked, though ‘ wretched ’ does so no more. 

Nero regned after this Claudius, of alle men wrechidJtest, redy 
to alle maner vices. — Cafouave, Chronicle of England, p. 62. 

To do evil gratis, to do evil for good, is the wretqhedest 
wickedness that can be. — Andrews, Of the Conspiracy of the 
Gowrie^, ^erm« 4. 

Yottnkbr. Now, as far as it is used at all, equi- 
valent to ‘ y'^ungster ; ’ but the ‘ younker ’ of our 
Elizabethan and earlier literature was much more 
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nearly the German ‘junker/* or Jung Herr, the 
young lord or youthful gallant. * 

Yf some of them can get a fox taTo or two, or that he may 
have a capons feder or a goose fedcr, or any long fedor on his 
cap, than ho is called a yonk&r, — Bonns, The Boke of the Intro- 
duction of Knowledge^ * 

How like a yonnker or a prodigal 

The scarfed bark p»ts from her native hay, 

Hugged and (uiibracfed hy#tho strumpet wind. 

Shakkspeame, Merchant of Venice^ act ii. sc. 6. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, • 

And takes her farewfll of the glorious sun ! 

How well reseniblcH it the prime of youth, 

Trimmed like a yoniikvr^ prancing to his love. 

Id-, 5 Tlcury F/., act ii. sc. i. 

Venus lovod Wieyotinker Adonis bettor than tha warrior Mars, 
— l)onoF.N, History of PI ants C56, 

As Heliohoam’s yonkers carried that weighty business vif his 
kingdom and overthrew it, so do the unruly and rel>ellious 
Innuours of most youth miscarry tuis. — ItooKits, Matrimonial 
Honour t p, 31, 
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